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VALUABLE  STANDARD  WORKS, 

PRINTED  FOR 

LONGMAN,  REES,  ORME,  BROWN,  Sf  GREEN, 

LONDON, 


VOYAGES,  TRAVELS,  GEOGRAPHY,  and  TOPOGRAPHY. 


TRAVELS  5f  ADVENTURES 

on  the  SHORE  of  the  CASPIAN  SEA; 
with  some  Account  of  the  Trade,  Com- 
merce, and  Resources  of  those  Countries. 
By  James  B.  Fraser,  Esq,  Author  of  a 
“ Tour  in  the  Himala  Mountains  ,”  &c. 
4to.  U.  11s.  6 A.  Bds. 

By  the  same  Author, 

A Narrative  of  a Journey  into 

Khorasan ; including  some  Account  of 
the  Countries  to  the  North-East  of  Per- 
sia ; with  Remarks  upon  the  National 
Character,  Government,  and  Resources 
of  that  gingdom.  1 Vol.  4to.  with  a new 
Map  by  Arrowsmith.  3 i.  3s.  Bds. 

A HISTORY  of  (he  MAHRAT- 

TAS.  By  Jame^Grant  Duff,  Esq.  Po- 
litical Resicl&iU  at  Satara.  3 Vols.  8vo. 
with  Plates,  and  a Map  of  the  Mahratta 
country,  chiefly  from  original  and  recent 
Surveys,  also  a Map  of  India,  shelving 
the  ancient  divisions  of  the  Deccan. 
21.  15s.  Bds. 

PERSONAL  NARRATIVE  of 

TRAVELS  in  COLOMBIA  j embracing 
Details  of  the  Geography,  Climate,  Popu- 
lation, Vegetable  and  Mineral  produc- 
tions, &c.  Sec.  of  that  Country.  By 
Baron  de  Humboldt.  From  the  Origi- 
nal French,  by  Helen  Maria  Williams. 

6 Vols.  Svo.  with  a General  Map  of  the 
Republic  of  Colombia,  from  the  latest 
Observations  and  Discoveries,  &c.  &c. 
hi.  6s.  Bds. 

Vol.  VII.  is  in  the  Press,  and  nearly  ready. 
By  the  same  Author, 

Researches  concerning  the  In- 

stitutions  and  Monuments  of  the  An- 
cient Inhabitants  of  America;  with  De-. 
Hcriptions  and  Views.  2 Vols.  Svo. 
1/.  11s.  Gd.  Bds. 

A Geognostical  Essay  on  the 

Superposition  of  Rocks  in  both  He- 
mispheres. 8vo.  14s.  Bds. 


TRAVELS  among  the  ARAB 
TRIBES  inhabiting  the  Countries  East 
of  SYRIA  and  PALESTINE.  Including 
a Journey  from  Nazareth  to  the  Moun- 
tains beyond  the  Dead  Sea  ; from  thence 
through  the  Plain  of  the  Hauj'an  to  Boz- 
ra,  Damascus,  Tripoli,  Lebanon,  and 
Baalbeck,  and  by  the  Valley  of  the  Oron- 
tes  to  Seleucia,  Antioch,  and  Aleppo. 
By  J.  S.  Buckingham,  Esq.  Author  of 
M Travels  in  Palestine,”  & c.  1 Vol.  4to. 
with  a Map  of  the  Author’s  Route,  and 
other  Illustrations.  3/.  13s.  Gd.  Bds. 

By  the  same  Author, 

Travels  in  Palestine,  through 

the  Countries  of  Ba.shan  and  Gilead, 
East  of  the  River  Jordan  ; including  a 
Visit  to  the  Cities  of  Geraza  and  Gamala, 
in  the  Deoapolis.  2 Vols.  8vo.  2d  Edit, 
with  Maps,  Plates,  and  Vignettes. 
1/.  11s.  Gd,  Bds. 

SKETCHES  of  CORSICA,  with 

Plates.  By  Robert  Benson,  M.A.F.R.S. 

1 Vol.  8vo.  10s.  6 d.  Bds. 

JOURNAL  of  a RESIDENCE 
in  CHILE,  and  VOYAGE  from  the  PA- 
CIFIC, in  the  Ye^rs  1822  and  1S23;  pre- 
ceded by  an  Account  of  the  Revolutions 
in  Chile,  since  the  Year  1810.  By  Maria 
Graham,  Author  of  a “ Residence  in 
India,”  &c.  See.  1 Vol.  4to.  with  En- 
gravings. 21-  12s.  Gd.  Bds. 

By  the  same  Author, 

Journal  of  a Voyage  to  Brazil, 

and  Residence  there,  during  Part  of  the 
Years  1821,  1822,  and  1823  ; including 
an  Account  of  the  Rey^lution  which 
brought  about  the  Independence  of  the 
Brazilian  Empire.  4to.  with  Plates. 
21.  2s.  Bds. 

JOURNAL  of  a TEN  MONTHS’ 
RESIDENCE  in  NEW  ZEALAND.  By 
Major  A.  Cruise,  of  the  84th  Regiment. 
2d  Edit.  8vo.  Frontispiece.  10s.  Gel.  Bds. 
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VOYAGES,  TRAVELS,  GEOGRAPHY,  AND  TOPOGRAPHY, 


TRAVELS  in  BRAZIL,  in  the 
Years  1817,  18,  19,  and  20.  Undertaken 
by  the  Command  of  his  Majesty  the  King 
of  Bavaria.  By  Dr.  John  VonSimx,  and 
Dr.  Charles  Von  Martius,  Members  of 
the  Royal  Bavarian  Academy  of  Sciences. 
Translated  from  the  German.  Vols.  I.  and 
II.  in  8vo.  with  Plates.  11.  4s.  Bds. 

TRAVELS  in  the  INTERIOR 
of  SOUTHERN  AFRICA.  By  William 
J.  Burchell,  Esq.  With  an  entirely 
new  large  Map,  numerous  coloured  En- 
gravings, and  50  Vignettes,  from  the  Au- 
thor’s original  Drawings.  4to.  Vol.  II. 
(which  concludes  the  Work)  41.  14s.  Gd. 
Bds.  Also,  Vol.  I.  41.  14$.  Gd . 

TRAVELS  in  GEORGIA, 
PERSIA,  ARMENIA,  ANCIENT  BABY- 
LONIA, TURCOMANIA,  BULGARIA, 
VALACHIA,  &c.  &c.  4to.  with  numerous 
Engravings  of  Portraits,  Costumes,  Anti- 
quities, &c.  &c.  Complete  in  2 Vols. 
9/.  9$.  Bds.  By  Sir  Rouert  Kerr  Por- 
ter, &c.  &c. 

MEMOIRS  of  a CAPTIVITY 
among  the  INDIANS  of  NORTH  AME- 
RICA, from  Childhood  to  the  Age  of 
Nineteen.  With  Anecdotes  descriptive 
of  their  Manners  and  Customs,  and  an 
Account  of  the  Territory  westward  of 
the  Mississippi.  By  J.  D.  Hunter. 
3d  Edition,  with  a Portrait.  8vo.  12s.  Bds. 

NARRATIVE  of  a TOUR 

through  the  MOREA,  giving  an  Account 
of  the  present  State  of  that  Peninsula 
and  its  Inhabitants.  By  Sir  William 
Gell.  1 Vol.  8vo.  illustrated  by  Plates, 
Wood- Cuts,  &c.  15s.  Bds. 

The  IITSTORY  of  CIIIVA  LRY, 
or  KNIGHTHOOD  and  its  TIMES.  By 
Charles  Mills,  Esq.  Author  of  “The 
History  of  the  Crusades,”  & c.  2d  Edit. 
2 Vols.  6vo.  1/.  4s.  Bds. 

“ This  was  an  appropriate  undertaking  for 
the  able  author  of  the  Crusades,  and  he  has 
executed  it  with  equal  l«*.. ruing,  fidelity,  and 
elegance.” — Monthly  Review. 

By  the  same  Author, 

The  History  of  the  Crusades, 

for  the  Recovery  and  Possession  of 
the  Holy  Land.  3d  Edit.  2 Vols.  8vo. 
11. 4s.  Bds. 

The  Travels  of  Theodore 

Ducas,  in  various  Countries  of  Europe, 
at  the  Revival  of  Letters  and  Art.  Part 
the  First— Italy.  2 Vols  Svo.  24s.  Bds. 


ACCOUNT  of  an  EXPEDI- 
TION from  PITTSBURG  to  the  ROCKY 
MOUNTAINS.  By  Edwin  James.  3 
Vols.  8vo.  illustrated  with  Maps  and 
Plates.  \l.  lGs.  Bds. 

TRAVELS  of  the  RUSSIAN 
MISSION  through  MONGOLIA  to 
CHINA.  By  George  Tjmkowski,  with 
Notes,  by  M.  J.  Klaproth.  2 Vols.  Svo. 
illustrated  by  Maps,  Plates,  &c.  See. 

A VOYAGE  to  COCHIN  CHI- 
NA. By  John  White,  Lieutenant  in 
the  United  States  Navy.  8vo.  10*.  Gd.  Bds. 

NOTES  and  REFLECTIONS 
during  a RAMBLE  in  GERMANY.  By 
the  Author  of  “ Recollections  of  the 
Peninsula,”  &c.  &c.  1 Vol.  Svo.  12*.  Bds. 

By  the  same  Author, 

Recollections  of  the  Peninsula, 

containing  Sketches  of  the  Manners  and 
Character  of  the  Spanish  Nation.  4th 
Edit.  1 Vol.  8vo.  10*.  Gd.  Bds. 

' “They  offer  a genuine,  animated  descripHon 
of  the  life  which  a soldier  leads  in  the  field  : 
they  bring  before  us  all  the  pleasures,  the  pri- 
vations, the  adventures,  even  the  feelings, 

which  belong  to  such  a life. It  is  impossible 

not  to  feel  amused  and  pleased  with  the  writer.’’ 
— Quarterly  Rev.  Apr. 

Sketches  in  India.  By  a Tra- 

veller.  For  Fire-side  Travellers  at 
Home.  4th  Edit.  1 Vol.  8vo.  9s.  Bds. 

Scenes  and  Impressions  in 

Egypt  and  Italy.  2d  Edit.  1 Vol.  Svo. 
12s.  Bds. 

“ Such  is  the  merit  and  charm  of  the  volume* 
before  us,  they  place  us  at  once  by  the  side  of 
• he  author,  and  bring  before  our  im  and 
minds  the  scenes  he  has  passed  through.*  and  the 
feelings  they  suggested.” — Edinburgh  Review. 

The  Story  of  a Life.  2 vols. 

post8vo.  2d  Edit.  18s.  Bds. 

A VOYAGE  towards  the 
SOUTH  POLE  ; containing  an  Examina- 
tion of  the  Antarctic  Sea,  to  the  Seventy- 
Fourth  Degree  of  Latitude  ; and  a Visit  to 
Tierra  Del  Fuego  : with  a particular  Ac- 
count of  the  Inhabitants.  By  James 
Weddell,  Master  in  the  Royal  Navy. 
Second  Edition  ; to  which  is  added, 
Observations  on  the  Probability  of  reach- 
ing the  South  Pole.  8vo.  with  numerous 
Maps,  Plates,  &c.  See.  18s.  Bds. 

“ Mr.  Weddell’s  volume  deserves  to  find  a 
place  on  the  shelf  of  even  library  that  pre- 
tends to  a collection  oi  \ ojages  and  Tra\els.”— 
Quarterly  Review,  A'o.  66. 
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PERIODICAL  PUBLICATIONS  and  FINE  ARTS. 


The  GARDENER’S  MAGA- 

ZINE,  and  Register  of  Rural  and  Do- 
mestic Improvement.  Conducted  by  J. 
C.  Loudon,  F.L.S.  H.S.  &c.  8vo.  with 
Engravings  on  Wood,  to  be  continued 
Quarterly.  No.  I.  (Third  Edition)  2s.  6d. 
and  Nos.  II.  III.  IV.  V.  VI.  3s.  6d.  each. 

The  EDINBURGH  REVIEW 
and  CRITICAL  JOURNAL.  Nos.  I.  to 
LXXXIX.  Gs.  each. 

The  ANNUAL  BIOGRAPHY 

and  OBITUARY,  comprehending  the 
Biography  of  all  the  principal  Characters. 
Interspersed  and  illustrated  with  a variety 
of  Original  Letters,  Documents,  and  Anec- 
dotes. Vols.  I.  to  XI.  for  1817,  18,  19,  20, 
21,  22,  23,  24,  25,  26,  and  27,  15s.  each. 

The  MODERN  THEATRE;  or, 

a COLLECTION  of  SUCCESSFUL  MO- 
DERN PLAYS,  acted  at  the  Theatres 
Royal,  London.  Printed  from  the 
Prompt-books.  Selected  by  Mrs.  Inch- 
bald.  10  Vols.  royal  18mo.  to  corre- 
spond with  Inchbald’s  British  Theatre, 
and  Collection  of  Farces.  21.  10s.  Bds. 
and  on  fine  paper,  3/.15s. 

By  the  same  Author, 

A Collection  of  Farces  and 

other  Afterpieces,  acted  at  the  Theatres 
Royal,  Loudon.  7 Vols.  royal  18mo. 
1/.  15s.  Bds.  or  on  tine  Paper,  with  Por- 
traits, 21,  12s.  6d. 

A SYSTEM  of  UNIVERSAL 
GEOGRAPHY.  By  M.  Malte  Biiun, 
Editor  of  the  “ Annales  des  Voyages,” 
&c.  Parts  1 to  10.  To  be  completed  in 
Fourteen  quarterly  Parts,  forming  Seven 
8vo.  Vols.  7s.  6d.  each  Part. 

Part  XI.  is  nearly  ready. 

“ M.  Malte  Brim  is  probaMy  known  to  most 
of  our  readers  a-  the  author  of  a Systematic 
Work  on  Geography  ; lie  is  besides  ti  e Ed  tor 
of  Nouvelleft  Annales  des  Voyages  ; the  first  is 
as  much  superior  to  the  compilations  of  our 
Guthries  and  I'inkertons,  as  the  other  is  to  the 
garb  ed  productions  of  our  Truslers  and  Ma- 
vor*.1'— Quarterly  Review,  No.  52. 

A PICTURESQUE  VOYAGE 
ROUND  GREAT  BRITAIN;  contain- 
ing a Series  of  Views  of  the  prominent 
Features  of  the  Coast.  By  William 
Daniel,  A.R.  A.  In  8 Vols.  small  folio, 
price  71.  10*.  each,  boards  ; and  an  Index 
Chart  to  the  work,  price  6s. 

The  HISTORY  and  ANTIQUI- 

tles  of  Bath  Abbey  Church;  with  10  En- 
gravings, by  J.  & H.  Lk  Khux,  from  Draw- 
ings by  Mackenzie,  & c. ; Royal  8vo.  11. 
Medium  4to.  11.  11s.  6d. ; Imperial  4tn. 
21.  2s. 


By  the  same  Author, 

CHRONOLOGICAL  and  HIS- 
TORICAL  ILLUSTRATIONS  of  the  AN- 
CIENT ARCHITECTURE  of  GREAT 
BRITAIN,  containing  a Series  of  En- 
gravings of  Views,  Plans,  Elevations, 
Sections,  and  Details,  of  all  the  various 
Classes  of  Buildings  and  Styles  of  Archi- 
tecture, that  have  successively  prevailed 
at  different  Periods  in  Great  Britain  ; 
accompanied  by  Historical  and  Descrip- 
tive Accounts  of  entire  Edifices,  and  of 
their  component  Parts.  By  John  Brit- 
ton, F.S.A.  In  4to.  price  6/.  12s.  small 
paper;  and  11/.  large  paper. 

***  To  correspond  with  the  Archi- 
tectural Antiquities,  of  which  this  Work 
forms  the  Fifth  Volume . 

The  Cathedral  Antiquities  of 

England;  or  an  Historical,  Architec- 
tural, and  Graphical  Illustration  of  the 
English  Cathedral  Churches.  12s.  per 
Number  in  Med-  4to.  and  1/.  in  Imp.  4 to, 
37  Numbers  are  already  published.  Each 
Size  to  class  with  the  Architectural  Anti- 
quities of  Great  Britain.  The  following 
are  complete,  and  may  be  had  separate, 
viz. 

Salisbury  Cathedral,  with  31  Engrav- 
ings, med.  4to.  31.  3s.;  imp.  4to.  bl.  5s. ; 
cr.fol.  8/. ; sup.  roy.  fol.  11/.  Bds. 

Norwich,  with  25  Plates,  med.  4to. 
21.  10s.;  imp.  4to.  4/.  4s.  ;.cr.  fol.  6/.  10s.; 
sup.  roy.  fol.  8/.  16s.  Bds. 

Winchester,  raed.  4to.  31.  3s. ; imp.  4to. 
5/.  5s. ; cr.  fol.  8/.;  sup.  roy.  fol.  11/. 

York,  with  35  Engravings,  med.  4to. 
31.  15s.;  imp.  4to.  61.  6s.;  cr.  fol.  91.  9s. ; 
sup.  roy.  fol.  12/.  12s.  Bds. 

Lichfield,  with  16  Engravings,  med. 
4 to.  1/.  18s.;  imp.  4to.  31.  3s.;  sup.  roy. 
fol.  6/.  6s.  Bds. 

Oxford,  med.  4to.  1/.  4s.;  imp.  4to. 
21.  2s.;  sup.  roy.  fol.  41.  4s.  Bds. 

Canterbury,  med.  4to.  3/.  3s.;  imp.4to. 
5/.  5s. ; sup . roy.  fol.  11/.  Bds. 

Wells,  with  24  Engravings,  med.  4to. 
21.  10s.;  imp.  4to.  41.  4s.;  sup.  roy. 

fol.  8/.  8s. ; or  with  proofs  and  etchings, 
16/.  16s. 

Exeter,  Nos.  1,  2,  and  3,  are  published, 
and  the  4th  No.  to  complete,  is  nearly 
ready. 

The  Architectural  Antiquities 

of  Great  Britain,  displaying  a Series  of 
Select  Engravings,  representing  the  most 
beautiful,  curious,  and  interesting  an- 
' clent  Edifices  of  this  Country,  with  an 
j Historical  and  Descriptive  Account  of 
each  Subject.  4 Vols.  Med.  4to.  21/.; 
I or  Imp.  4to.  32/.  half-bound. 
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HISTORY  AND  BIOGRAPHY, 


HISTORY  and  BIOGRAPHY. 


The  LIFE  of  NAPOLEON 

BUONAPARTE,  Emperor  of  the  French. 
By  the  Author  of  Waverley,  &c.— 
Nearly  ready. 

MEMOIRS  of  the  COURT  of 
HENRY  the  EIGHTH.  By  Mrs.  A.  T. 
Thomson.  In  2 Vols.8vo.  with  a Portrait. 
Price  11.  8s.  Bds. 

“ Mrs.  Thomson  appears  to  have  entered  on 
her  undertaking’  fearlessly  and  industriously, 
and  she  may  certainly  be  declared  to  have  per- 
formed it  with  ability.”— Mon.  Rev.  June  1826. 

GIBBON’S  HISTORY  of  the 

DECLINE  and  FALL  of  the  ROMAN 
EMPIRE  j adapted  to  the  Use  of  Fami- 
lies and  Young  Persons  ; in  which  the 
Civil,  Political,  and  Military  Transac- 
tions of  the  Empire  are  given  in  the 
powerful  language  of  the  Author  j but 
the  indecent  Expressions,  and  all  Allu- 
sions of  an  improper  Tendency,  have 
been  erased.  By  Thomas  Bowdler,  Esq. 
F.R.S.  &c.  5 vols.  8vo.  31.  3s. 

MEMOIRS  of  the  LIFE  of  the 
Right  Hon.  RICHARD  BRINSLEY 
SHERIDAN.  By  Thomas  Moore,  Esq. 
Author  of  “ Lalla  Rookh,”  &c.  The  4th 
Edit,  in  2 Yols.  8vo.  with  a Portrait. 
11.  11s.  6d.  Bds. 

MEMOIRS  of  the  LIFE  ofJ.P. 
KEMBLE,  Esq.  including  a HISTORY 
of  the  STAGE,  from  the  Time  of  Garrick 
to  the  present  period.  By  J.  Boaden, 
Esq.  Author  of  “ the  Enquiry  into  the 
Sliakspeare  Portraits,”  &c.  In  2 Vols.  8vo. 
with  a Portrait.  11.  8s.  Bds. 

A COMPENDIOUS  CHART 

of  ANCIENT  HISTORY  and  BIO- 
GRAPHY j designed  principally  for  the 
Use  of  Young  Persons.  By  Mrs.  John 
Hurford,  of  Altrincham.  Neatly  en- 
graved on  a Plate,  Two  Feet  Six  Inches 
by  Two  Feet,  and  carefully  Coloured. 
8s.  6d.  in  Sheets ; 10s.  6d.  folded  in  Bds. 
and  12s.  on  Canvas  and  Roller,  or  in  a 
Case.  Also,  A BRIEF  SUMMARY  of 
ANCIENT  HISTORY,  as  a Companion. 
3s.  half-bound. 

The  HISTORY  of  the  REIGN 

of  GEORGE  the  THIRD.  Completed 
to  the  Death  of  the  King.  6 Vols.  8vo. 
A New  Edit.  31.  3s.  Bds.  By  Robert 
Bissett,  LL.D. 


MEMOIRS  of  ELIZABETH 

STUART,  Queen  of  Bohemia,  Daughter 
of  King  James  I.  with  Sketches  of  the 
most  distinguished  personages,  and  the 
State  of  Society  in  Holland  and  Germany, 
during  the  17th  Century.  By  Miss  Ben- 
ger.  In  2 Vols.  post  8vo.  11.  4s.  Bds. 

By  the  same  Author, 

Memoirs  of  Mary  Queen  of 

Scots,  with  Anecdotes  of  the  Court  of 
Henry  the  Second,  during  her  Residence 
in  France.  In  2 Vols.  8vo.  with  a genuine 
Portrait,  never  before  engraved.  Price 
11.  4s.  Bds.  2d  Edit. 

Memoirs  of  the  Life  of  Anne 

Boleyn,  Queen  of  Henry  VIII.  Second 
Edition,  2 Vols.  small  8vo.  16s.  Bds. 

Memoirs  of  the  late  Mrs.  Eli- 

zabeth  Hamilton.  The  2d  Edit.  2 Vole. 
8vo.  with  a Portrait.  Price  11.  Is.  Bds. 

Memoirs  of  Mr  John  Tobin, 

Author  of  the  Honey-Moon.  In  8vo. 
Price  12s.  Bds. 

Memoirs  of  Henry  the  Fourth 

of  France In  the  press. 

MEMOIRS  of  the  COURT  of 
QUEEN  ELIZABETH.  2 Vols.  8vo.  The 
Sixth  Edition.  11.  5s.  Bds.  By  Lucy 
Aikin. 

By  the  same  Author, 

Memoirs  of  the  Court  of  King 

James  the  First.  2 Vols.  8vo.  with  a 
Portrait.  The  34th  Edition.  11.  4s.  Bds. 

MEMOIRS  of  the  PROTEC- 

TOH,  OLIVER  CROMWELL,  and  his 
Sons,  Richard  and  Henry.  By  Oliver 
Cromwell,  Esq.  a Descendant  of  the 
Family.  With  six  Portraits,  from  origi- 
nal Pictures.  3d  Edit.  2 Vols.  8vo. 
11.  8s.  Bds. 

MEMOIRS  of  INDIA;  com- 
prising a brief  Geographical  Account  of 
the  East  Indies ; a succinct  History  of 
Hindostan,  from  the  most  early  Ages  to 
the  End  of  the  Marquis  of  Hastings’ 
Administration  in  1823  : designed  for  the 
use  of  Young  Men  going  out  to  India.  By 
R.  G.  Wallace,  Lieut.  H.P.  York  Chas- 
seurs, Author  of  “ Fifteen  Years  in  India." 
8vo  Ur.  bds. 
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MEMOIRS  of  JOHN,  DUKE 

of  MARLBOROUGH  ; with  his  Original 
Correspondence,  collected  from  the  Fa- 
mily Records  at  Blenheim,  and  other 
authentic  Sources.  By  the  Rev.  Auch- 
dkaco.v  Coxa.  (5  Vols.  8vo.  with  an  Atlas, 
51.  5s. 

By  the  same  Author, 

The  Private  and  Confidential 

Correspondence  of  Charles  Talbot,  Duke 
of  Shrewsbury,  principal  Minister  to  King 
William,  for  a considerable  Period  of  his 
Reign.  In  4to.  with  a Portrait  of  the  Duke 
of  Shrewsbury,  from  an  original  Painting, 
by  Sir  Petek  Lely.  Price  31.  3s.  Bds. 

History  of  the  House  of  Austria, 

from  the  Foundation  of  the  Monarchy, 
by  Rbodolph  of  Hapsburgli,  to  tile  Death 
of  Leopold  the  Second,  1218  to  1792. 

5 Vols.  8vo.  31.  13s.  Gd.  Bds. 

Memoirs  of  the  Life  and  Admi- 

nistration  of  Sir  Robert  Walpole,  Earl  of 
Orford,  drawn  from  Original  Correspond- 
ence and  Authentic  Papers  never  before 
published.  In  4 Vols.  8vo.  21.  8s.  Bds. 

Memoirs  of  Horatio  Lord  Wal- 

pole.  In  2 Vols.  8vo.  11.  6s.  Bds.  the 
2d  Edition. 

Memoirs  of  the  Ivings  of  Spain 

of  the  House  of  Bourbon,  from  the  Ac- 
cession of  Philip  the  Fifth  to  the  Death 
of  Charles  the  Third,  1700— 1788,  from 
Original  Documents,  and  Secret  Papers, 
many  of  which  have  never  before  been 
published.  The  2d  Edit.  In  5 Vols.  8vo. 
31.  in  Bds.  A few  Copies  in  3 vols.  imp. 
4to.  121.  12s.  Bds. 

Tour  in  Monmouthshire.  2 

Vols.  4to.  Bds.  with  Plates.  41.  4s.  Bds. 

Northern  Tour.  5 Vols.  8vo 
21.  12s.  6d.  Bds. 

The  LIFE  of  SHAKSPF.A  RE  ; 

Enquiries  into  the  Originality  of  his  Dra- 
matic Plots  and  Characters ; and  Essays 
on  the  Ancient  Theatres  and  Theatrical 
Usages.  By  Augustine  Skottowe.  In 
2 Vols.  Svo.  11.  Is.  bds. 

“ As  the  whole  of  the  publications  concerning 
Shakapuare  could  not  hr  purchased  under,  per 
haps,  100/.,  ait  useful  digest  was  fIiII  wanted. 
Such  a meritorious  digest,  in  all  bearings  of 
the  subject,  biographical,  critical,  historical, 
and  archaeological,  Mr.  Skottowe  lias  execut- 
ed.”— Gent.  Mag. 

SKETCHES  of  the  LIVES  of 
CORREGGIO  andPAUMEGIANO.  With 
Notes  of  their  principal  Works.  Beauti- 
fully printed  in  post  8vo.  with  a Portrait. 
10s.  6d.  bds. 


The  HISTORY  of  the  REIGN  of 
HENRY  the  EIGHTH  ; comprising  the 
Political  History  of  the  commencement  of 
the  English  Reformation  : being  the  First 
Part  of  the  Modern  History  of  England. 
By  Sharon  Turner,  F. A. S.  R. A. L.  The 
Second  Edition,  in  2 Vols.8vo.  11.  6s. Bds. 

By  the  same  Author, 

The  History  of  the  Anglo-Sax- 

ons  ; comprising  the  History  of  England 
from  the  earliest  Period  to  the  Norman 
Conquest.  3 Vols.  8vo.  4th  Edit.  21.  5s. 
Bds. 

The  History  of  England  during 

the  Middle  Ages;  comprising  the  Reigns 
from  William  the  Conqueror  to  the  Acces- 
sion of  Henry  VIII.,  and  also  the  History 
of  the  Literature,  Poetry,  Religion,  the 
progress  to  the  Reformation,  and  of  the 
Language  of  England  during  that  Period. 
2d  Edit,  in  5 Vols.  8vo.  31.  Bds. 

The  above  Volumes  together  contain  the 
complete  HISTORY  of  ENGLAND,  from 
the  earliest  period  to  the  Death  of  Henry 
VIII.  in  10  Vols.  8vo.  price  61.  11s. 

The  HISTORY  of  the  RISE  and 

PROGRESS  of  the  UNITED  STATES  of 
NORTH  AMERICA,  till  the  British  Re- 
volution in  1688.  By  James  Grauame, 
Esq.  In  2 Vols.  8vo.  11.  8s.  Bds. 

SOME  ACCOUNT  of  the  LIFE 

of  RACHAEL  WRIOTHESLEY,  LADY 
RUSSELL.  By  the  Editor  of  Madame 
du  Deffand’s  Letters.  , Followed  by  a 
Series  of  Letters  from  Lady  Russell  to 
her  Husband,  William,  Lord  Russell, 
from  1672  to  1682.  Published  from  the 
Originals  in  the  Possession  of  his  Grace 
the  Duke  of  Devonshire.  3d  Edit.  bvo. 
12s.  Bds. 

LIFE  of  WESLEY,  and  the  Rise 
and  Progress  of  Methodism.  2d  Edit.  2 
Vols.  8vo.  with  Portraits.  11.  Ss.  Bds. 
By  Robert  Southey,  Esq. 

LIFE  of  WILLIAM  LORD 

RUSSELL,  with  some  Account  of  the 
Times  in  which  be  lived.  A new  Edit. 

2 Vols.  8vo.  11.  Is.  Bds.  By  Lord  John 
Russell. 

The  HISTORY  of  BRAZIL.  3 

Vols.  4to  with  a Map  of  the  Country. 
71.  10s.  Bds.  By  R.  Southey,  Esq. 

A CHRONOLOGICAL  HIS- 
TORY of  the  WEST  INDIES.  By  Cap. 
tain  Thomas  Southey,  R.N.  3 Vols. 
8vo. 


POETRY, 
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A New  Edition  of  the  SAXON 

CHRONICLE,  with  an  English  Transla- 
tion,  and  Notes,  Critical  and  Explana- 
tory. By  the  Rev.  J.  Ingram,  late  Saxon 
Professor  in  the  University  of  Oxford. 
To  which  are  added,  a New  and  Copious 
Chronological,  Topographical,  and  Glos- 
sarial  Index,  with  a short  Grammar  of 
the  Saxon  Language.  4to.  with  an  accu- 
rate and  enlarged  Map  of  England  during 
the  Heptarchy,  Plates  of  Coins,  &c. 
31.  13s.  6d.  bds. ; large  paper,  61.  Cs.  bds. 

A DESORI PTION  of  the  CHA- 
RACTER, MANNERS,  and  CUSTOMS 
of  the  PEOPLE  of  INDIA,  and  their 
Institutions,  Religious  and  Civil.  By  the 
Abbe  J.  Dubois.  4to.  21.  2e.  bds. 


The  ANNUAL,  BIOGRAPHY 

and  OBITUARY,  for  the  year  1627.  Con- 
taining Memoirs  of  celebrated  Persona 
who  died  in  1825-1826. 

Contexts  : Sir  David  Ochterlony— Dr. 
Bogue— Mr.  Michael  Kelly— The  Earl  of 
Chichester  — The  Bishop  of  Durham  — 
Admiral  Holloway— Mrs.  Watts— Sir  Thos. 

Stamford  Raffles— Mr.  Lindley  Murray 

M.  Von  Weber — George  Augustus  Lee, 
Esq.— Dr.  Milner  — Miss  Jane  Taylor— 
Dr.  John  Gray— The  Bishop  of  Calcutta— 
Lord  Gifford,  &c.  &c.— With  a general 
Biographical  Index.  In  8vo.  Price  15s. 
Bds. 

* » * Also  may  he  had,  the  precedine  Ten 
Volumes,  15s.  each;  and  purchasers  are~adris- 
cd  to  complete  their  sets,  as  some  of  the  relumes 
are  nearJy  out  ol  print. 


POETRY. 


The  PLEASURES  of  HOPE, 

with  other  Poems.  By  Thomas  Camp 
bell.  With  Engravings,  from  Designs 
by  R.  Westall,  R.A.  f.cap  8vo.  8s.  Bds. 
The  Illustrations  may  be  had  separate, 
in  f.cap  8vo.  5s.  or  in  4to.  9s. 

By  the  same  Author, 

Gertrude  of  Wyoming,  or  the 

Pennsylvanian  Cottage,  and  other  Poems, 
foolscap  8vo.  9th  Edit,  with  Plates,  from 
Westall’s  Designs.  9s.  Bds.  The  Illus- 
trations may  be  had  separate,  fcap.  8vo. 
4s.  j and7s.4to. 

Theodric.  A Domestic  Tale. 

And  other  Poems.  2d  Edit.  Fcap  8vo. 
8s.  Bds. 

GREEN  LAND, and  other  Poems. 
By  James  Montgomery.  12mo.  3d  Edit. 
8s;  Bds. 

By  the  same  Author, 

The  World  before  the  Flood. 

A Poem,  in  Ten  Cantos.  With  other  oc- 
casional Pieces.  F.cap  8vo.  6th  Edit. 
9s.  Bds 

The  Wanderer  of  Switzerland, 

and  other  Poems.  9th  Edit,  f.cap  8vo. 
Cs.  Bds. 

The  West  Indies,  and  other 

Poems.  6th  Edit.  6s.  Bds. 

Songs  of  Zion,  being  Imita- 
tions of  Psalms.  2d  Edition.  Foolscap 
8vo.  5s, 

QUEEN  I1YNDE,  A Poem,  in 

Six  Parts.  By  James  Hogg,  “Author  of 
the  Queen’s  Wake,”  &c.  1 Vol.  8vo. 
J4s.  Bds, 


The  LOVES  of  the  ANGELS, 
A Poem.  By  Thomas  Moore.  5th  Edit. 
8vo.  9s.  Bds.  Also,  Illustrations  from  De- 
signs by  R.  Westall,  Esq.  5s. 

By  the  same  Author, 

Lalla  Rookh,  an  Oriental  Ro- 
mance. 13th  Edit.  8vo.  14s.  Also,  price 
12s.  Illustrations  of  the  Poem,  from 
Paintings  by  R.  Westall,  R.A. 

ThePOETICAL  WORKS  of  SIR 

WALTER  SCOTT,  Bart.  Handsomely 
printed  in  8 Vols.  fcap.  8vo.  with  a Por- 
trait of  the  Author,  31.  12s.  Bds.  Minia- 
ture Edit.  10  Vols.  18mo.  with  Vignette 
Titles  and  Engravings,  31.  13s.  6d.  Bds. ; 
or,  without  Smirke’s Plates,  31. 3s. Bds. 

In  10  Vols.  8vo.  including  the  Min- 
strelsy of  the  Border,  aud  Sir  Tris- 
trem,  with  Vignettes  by  Nasmyth,  and  a 
Portrait  of  the  Author.  01.  Bds. 

Or,  separately , 

The  Lord  of  the  Isles.  A Poem.  8vo. 
14s.;  royal  8vo,  11.  8s. 

Rokeby.  A Poem.  8vo. ; 14s.  royal  8vo. 
11.  8s. 

The  Lady  of  the  Lake.  A Poem.  Svo. 
14s.  Bds.;  foolscap,  9s-  Bds. 

The  Lay  of  the  Last  Minstrel.  Svo. 
10s.  6d.  Bds. ; foolscap,  8s. 

Marmion.  A Poem.  Svo.  14s.  Bds. : 
foolscap,  9s.  Bds. 

Ballads  and  Lyrical  Pieces.  8vo. 
7s  6d.  Bds. 

The  Minstrelsy  of  the  Scottish 
Border.  3 Vols.  8vo.  11.  16s.  Bds. 

Don  Roderick,  See.  8vo.  10s.  6d.Bd6. 
Sir  Tristrem.  Svo.  15s.  Bds. 
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A TALK  of  PARAGUAY.  Bj 

Robert  Southey,  L.L.D.  &c.  &c.  1 Vol. 
12ino.  with  KBgravings,  from  Westall. 
10s.  6d.  Bds. 

Bv  the  same  Author, 

Roderick,  the  Last  of  the 

Goths.  5th  Edit.  2 Vols.  16s.  Bds. 

Joan  of  Arc.  An  Epic  Poem- 

2 Vols.  5th  Edit.  16s.  Bds. 

Thalaba  the  Destroyer.  3d 

Edit.  2 Vols.  16s.  Bds. 

Madoc.  A Poem.  2 Vols. 

4th  Edit.  16s.  Bds. 

The  Curse  of  Kehama.  A 

Poem.  4th  Edit.  2 Vols.  14s.  Bds. 

Minor  Poems.  3 Vols.  18s. 

Bds. 

The  Poet’s  Pilgrimage  to 

Waterloo.  10s.  6d.  Bds. 

Carmen  Aulica,  Carmen  Tri- 

umphale.  Foolscap  8vo.  5s.  Bds. 

A Vision  of  Judgment.  A 

Poem,  4to.  15s.  Bds. 


SELECT  WORKS  of  the  BRI- 
TISH  POETS,  with  Biographical  and 
Critical  Prefaces ; being  a Library  of  Claa 
sical  English  Poetry.  By  Dii.  Aikin. 
10  Vols.  post  18mo.  2/.;  royal  18mo.  to 
match  the  British  Essayists  and  Novelists,* 
3/.  ; and  complete  in  1 Volume,  8vo.  for 
Schools,  & c.  18^. 

“ We  have  noticed  with  pleasure  the  appear- 
ance of  a compilation,  which  places  before  us 
the  best  Poems  of  our  best  Poets  in  a verv  ac- 
cessible form;  anil  in  the  Selection  of  which  we 
have  the  btneiit  of  (he  sound  taste  and  critical 
abilities  of  a gentleman  so  long  and  so  usefully 
known  to  the  world  of  letiers  as  Dr.  Aikin.  The 
p an  of  the  present  work  is  both  compi ehensi ve 
and  judicious. M — Monthly  Review , March  1822. 

The  GOLDEN  VIOLET,  with 

its  Tales  of  Romance  and  Chivalry,  and 
other  Poems.  By  L.  E.  L.  In  Foolscap 
8vo.  with  a Frontispiece  10s.  6d.  Bds. 

By  the  same  Author, 

The  Troubadour.  4thEdition, 

Foolscap  8vo . 10s.  6d.  Bds. 

The  Improvisatrice.  6th  Edi- 

tion,  Foolscap  8vo.  10s  6d.  Bds. 

The  POETICAL  WORKS  of 

L.  E.  L.  including  the  Improvisatrice, 
Troubadour,  Golden  Violet,  and  Miscel- 
laneous Poems.  3 Vols.  f.c.  8vo.  11.  11s. 
6d.  extra  Bds. 


GARDENING,  &c. 


The  GARDENER’S  MAGA- 

ZINE,  and  Register  of  Rural  and  Domes- 
tic Improvement.  Conducted  by  J.  C. 
Loudon,  F.L.S.  H.S.,  &c.  In  8vo.  with 
Engravings  on  Wood,  to  be  continued 
Quarterly,  No.  1.  (3d  Edition)  2s.  6d. 
and  Nos.  II. III.  IV.  V.  $r  VI.  3s.  6d.  each. 

By  the  same  Author, 

An  Encyclopaedia  of  Agricul- 

ture  j comprising  the  Theory  and  Prac- 
tice of  the  Valuation,  Transfer,  Laying 
out.  Improvement,  and  Management  of 
Landed  Property : and  the  Cultivation 
and  Economy  ot  the  Animal  and  Vegeta- 
ble Productions  of  Agriculture,  including 
the  latest  Improvements;  a general  His- 
tory of  Agriculture  in  all  Countries; 
and  a Statistical  View  of  its  present 
State,  with  Suggestions  for  its  future 
Progress  in  the  British  Isles.  1 large 
Vol.  8vo.  closely  printed,  with  upwards 
of  800  Engravings  on  Wood,  21.  10s.  Bds. 

Hortus  Britannicus  ; a Cata- 

logue  of  all  the  Plants  Indigenous,  culti- 
tlvated  in  or  introduced  into  Britain. 
8vo .—Nearly  ready. 


An  Encyclopaedia  of  Garden- 

ing ; comprising  the  Theory  and  Prac- 
tice of  Horticulture,  Floriculture,  Arbo- 
riculture, and  Landscape  Gardening; 
including  all  the  lute3t  Improvements,  u 
General  History  of  Gardening  in  all 
Countries,  and  a Statistical  View  of  its 
present  State,  with  Suggestions  for  its 
future  Progress  in  the  British  Isles.  A 
new  Edition,  in  1 large  Volume,  8vo.  of 
1250' pages,  closely  printed.  21.  Bds.  with 
700  engravings  on  wood. 

The  SCIENCE  of  AGRICUL- 
TURE. By  Joseph  Hayward.  8vo. 
7s.  Bds. 

By  the  same  Author, 

The  Science  of  Horticulture. 

2d  Edit.  12s.  Bds. 

LECTURES  ON  THE  ELE- 
MENTS OF  BOTANY.  Containing  the 
Descriptive  Anatomy  of  those  Organs,  on 
which  the  Growth  aud  Preservation  of 
the  Vegetable  depend.  By  Anthony 
Todd  Thomson,  F.L.S.  &c.  &c.  8vo.  11.8a. 
Bds.  with  Plutes  and  numerous  wood- 
cuta,  Volume  1. 
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MISCELLANEOUS. 


The  different  MOOES  of  culti- 
vating the  PINE-APPLE,  from  its  lirst 
Introduction  into  Europe,  to  the  late  Im- 
provements of  T.  A.  Knight,  Esq.  By  a 
Member  of  the  Horticultural  Soci- 
ety. 8vo.  9s.  Bds.  with  74  Wood  En- 
gravings, exhibiting  the  best  Plans  of 
Pine-Stoves  and  Pits. 

The  GARDENER’S  REMEM- 
BRANCER. By  James  Macphail. 
7s.  6d.  Bds.  2d  Edit. 

CONVERSATIONS  on  BOTA- 
NY, with  20  Engravings.  5th  Edit. 
1 Vol.  12mo.  78.  Cyd.  plain,  or  12s.  colrd. 

The  object  of  this  Work  is  to  enable  young 
persons  to  acquire  a knowledge  of  the  vege- 
table productions  of  their  native  country. 

FIRST  STEPS  to  BOTANY: 

intended  as  Popular  Illustrations  of  the 
Science,  leading  to  its  Study  as  a Branch 
of  general  Education.  By  James  L. 
Drummond,  M.D.  Professor  of  Anatomy 
and  Physiology  in  the  Belfast  Academical 
Institution.  2d  Edit.  12mo.with  100  Wood- 
Cuts, comprising  200  Figures.  9s.  Bds. 

A TREATISE  on  (he  CUL- 
TURE of  the  VINE  ; with  new  Hints  on 
the  Formation  of  Vineyards  in  England. 
Also,  a Treatise  on  the  Culture  of  the 
Pine-Apple,  and  tlie  Management  of  the 
Hot-House.  By  William  Speechly. 
1 Vol.  8vo.  3d  Edit,  with  Plates.  18s.  Bds. 

MATERIA  IN DIC A ; or  some 
Account  of  those  Articles  which  are  em- 
ployed by  the  Hindoos  and  other  Eastern 
Nations,  in  their  Medicine,  Arts,  Agricul- 
ture, and  Horticulture;  together  with 
Lists  of  Scientific  Books,  in  various  Ori- 
ental Languages,  & c.  &c.  By  White  law 
Ainslie,  M.D  M.R.A.S.  late  of  the  Medi- 
cal Staff  of  Southern  India.  2 vols.  8vo. 


SYLVA  FLORTFERA,  the 

SHRUBBERY.  By  Hskry  Phillips, 
F.H.S.  2 Vols.  8vo.  1/.  1*.  Bds. 

MUSCOLOGIA  BRITAN- 
NIC A ; containing  the  Mosses  of  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland,  systematically  ar- 
ranged and  described;  with  Plates  ilhi-.- 
trative  of  the  Character  of  the  Genera  and 
Species.  By  William  Jackson  Hooker, 
F.R.S.A.  S.L.  &c.  and  Thomas  Taylor, 
M.D.  M.R.I.A.  and  F.L.S.  In  8vo.  with 
Plates.— Nearly  ready. 

The  ENGLISH  FLORA.  By 
Sir  James  E.  Smith,  President  of  the 
Lin  mean  Society,  &c.  &c.  Vols.  I.  to  IV. 
12s.  each. 

•**  The  Work  will  be  completed  in 
Five  Volumes. 

By  the  same  Author, 

A Grammar  of  Botany.  8vo. 
2d  Edit,  with  Plates,  containing  277  Fi- 
gures of  Plants,  &c.  12s,  plain  ; or  co- 
loured Impressions,  1/.  11s.  6d.  Bds. 

An  Introduction  to  the  Study 

of  Physiological  and  Systematical  Bo- 
tany. 8vo.  5th  Edit,  with  15  Plates, 
14s.  Bds.;  or  coloured,  1/.  8s. 

Compendium  Florae  Britan- 

nicie.  4th  Edit,  corrected.  7s.  6 d.  Bds. 

A TREATISE  on  the  CUL- 
TURE and  MANAGEMENT  of  FRUIT 
TREES,  in  which  a new  Method  of 
Pruning  and  Training  is  fully  described. 
Published  by  Order  of  Government.  The 
5th  Edit.  13s.  Bds.  By  William  For- 
syth, F.A.S.  andF.S.A.  & c.  13s.  Bds. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


The  BOOK  of  NATURE;  being 

a Popular  Illustration  of  the  General 
Laws  and  Phaenomena  of  Creation,  in  its 
Unorganized  and  Organized,  its  Corpo- 
real and  Mental  Departments.  By  John 
Mason  Good,  M.D.  and  F.R.S.  3 Vols. 
8vo.  1/.  lGs.  Bds. 

“ — (lie  work  is  certainly  the  best  philosn 
pliical  digest  of  the  kind  which  «c  have  6t*en.” 
— Monthly  Jievitw. 

TALES  ROUND  a WINTER 
HEARTH.  By  Jane  and  Anna  Maria 
Porter.  2 Vols.  12mo.  16s.  Bds. 

The  ART  of  FRENCH  COOK- 
ERY. By  A.  B.  Beau vil likhs,  Restau- 
rateur, Paris.  2d  Edit.  12mo.  7s.  Bds. 


ESSAY  on  the  BENEFICIAL 
DIRECTION  of  RURAL  EXPENDI- 
TURE. By  Robert  A.  S lanky.  Esq. 
Barrister  at  Law.  6s  6d.  Bds. 

A TREATISE  on  the  STEAM 

ENGINE,  Historical,  Practical,  and  De- 
scriptive. By  John  Far  by,  .Tun.  En- 
gineer. 1 Vol.  4to.  with  illustrative  plates 
and  cuts — Xcar/y  ready . 

The  WORKS  of  the  late  MAT- 
THEW BAILLIB,  M.D. ; to  which  is 
prefixed,  an  Account  of  his  Life,  collect- 
ed from  Authentic  Sources.  By  Jamrs 
Wardrop,  Surgeon  Extraordinary  to  the 
King,  &c.  See.  2 Vols.  8vo.  with  a Head, 
U.  5s.  Bds. 
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DOMESTIC  DUTIES;  or  In- 
structions to  Young  Married  Ladies  on 
the  Management  of  their  Households, 
and  the  Regulation  of  their  Conduct  in 
the  various  Relations  and  Duties  of 
Married  Life.  By  Mrs.  Frances  Parkbs, 
2d  Edit.  10s.  (id.  Bds. 

“ The  Volume  before  us  is  one  oflhose  prac- 
tical works  which  are  of  real  value  and  utility. 
It  is  a perfect  vade  mecum  for  the  young  mar- 
ried lady,  who  may  resort  to  it  on  all  questions 
of  household  economy  and  etiquette.  There  is 
nothing  omitted  with  which  it  behoves  a lady 
to  be  acquainted.”— -A'ewJ  Monthly  Mug. 

PLAIN  INSTRUCTIONS  to 
EXECUTORS  and  ADMINISTRA- 
TORS, shewing  the  Duties  and  Respon- 
sibilities incident  to  the  due  Performance 
of  their  Trusts  ; with  Directions  respect- 
ing the  Probate  of  Wills,  and  taking  out 
Letters  of  Administration,  &c.  &c.  &c. 
2d  Edit.  8vo.  5s.  sewed. 

The  ARTof  VALUING  RENTS 
and  TILLAGES,  and  the  Tenant’s  Right 
on  entering  and  quitting  Farms  explain- 
ed. Adapted  to  the  Use  of  Landlords, 
Land  Agents,  Appraisers,  Farmers,  and 
Tenants.  By  J.  S.  Bayldon,  Land 
Agent  and  Appraiser.  2d  Edit.  8vo.  7s. 
Bds.  with  a Plan  of  a Farm  of  242  Acres. 

HISTORY  of  ROMAN  LITE- 
RATURE, from  its  earliest  Period  to  the 
Augustan  Age.  By  John  Dunlop,  Esq. 
Author  of  the  “ History  of  Fiction.” 
2d  Edit.  2 Vols.  8vo.  1/.  11s.  6rf.  Bds. 

By  the  same  Author, 

The  History  of  Fiction ; being 

a CRITICAL  ACCOUNT  of  the  most 
celebrated  Prose  Works  of  Fiction,  from 
the  earliest  Greek  Romances  to  the  No- 
vels of  the  present  Age.  2d  Edit,  enlarg- 
ed. 3 Vols.  post  8vo.  'll.  2s.  Bds. 

PEAK  SCENERY,  or  the 

DERBYSHIRE  TOURIST.  2d  Edit, 

containing  a revision  of  the  4to.  Edit,  j 
with  a Preliminary  Chapter  : a Series  of 
Road  Sketches,  for  the  use  of  Travellers  : 
and  a Map  of  the  County.  By  E. 
RHODES,  Esq.  8vo.  14s.  Bds. 

An  ESSAY  on  the  HISTORY 
of  the  ENGLISH  GOVERNMENT  aud 
CONSTITUTION,  from  the  Reign  of 
Henry  VII.  to  the  present  Time.  By 
Lord  John  Russell.  2d  Edit,  greatly 
enlarged,  Svo.  14s.  Bds. 

INSTRUCTIONS  to  YOUNG 

SPORTSMEN  in  all  that  relates  to 
GUNS  and  SHOOTING;  with  New  Di- 
rections for  Trout  Fishing.  Also,  An 
Epitome  of  the  Game  Laws,  with  re- 
marks. By  Lieut.  Col.  P.  Hawker,  8vo. 
with  ten  Plates,  18s.  5th  Edit,  enlurged 
and  improved. 


The  REMAINS  of  HENRY 

KIItKE  WHITE,  selected,  with  prefatory 
Remarks!  By  Robert  Southey,  Esq. 
The  only  complete  Editions  of  his  Works. 
2 Vols.  8vo.  11.  4s.  Bds.  and  in  1 VoL 
24mo.  with  engraved  Title  and  Vignette, 
5s.  Bds. 

BODY  and  SOUL,  consisting  tff 

a Series  of  lively  and  pathetic  Stories, 
calculated  to  excite  the  Attention  and 
Interest  of  the  Religious  World.  In 
2 Vols.  12mo.  The  4th  Edition,  with 
Additions.  Price  16s.  Bds. 

The  Village  Pastor.  Consisting 

of  a Series  of  Essays  on  Subjects  in1- 
teresting  to  the  Religious  World.  By 
One  Of  thfe  Authors  of  Body  and  Soul.. 

Contents:— A Domestic  Sketch — A Vil- 
lage Church— An  Old  and  a Young  Squire 
—Friendship  and  Affection— Faith  and 
Practice— Feelings  —The  Stranger  — The 
Seventeenth  Article — Trials— Reprobation 
— Pastoral  ’isitings— A Recapitulation — 
Retribution — The  Lord’s  Day.  In  1 VoL 
12mo.  8s. 

The  Two  Rectors,  in  Ten 

Papers,  illustrative  of  the  Sentiments  of 
the  Two  Parties  in  the  Church  of  England. 

Contents  t — The  Mail  Coach  — The 
Bookseller’s  Shop— Social  Intercourse — 
The  Missionary  — Patriotism  — Amuse- 
ments — The  Keeper’s  Lodge  — The  Re- 
pentant Criminal — The  Church  Service— 
The  Departure.  By  the  other  Author. 
12mo.  2d  Edition.  Price  10s.  6di  Bds. 

The  Convert.  By  the  Authof 

of  the  Two  Rectors;  in  which  the  Ar- 
guments for  and  against  the  several  Sece- 
ders  from  the  Church  are  weighed  and 
contrasted  With  the  Tenets,  Doctrine,  and 
Worship  of  the  Establishment,  in  a man* 
ner  calculated  to  excite  the  interest  of  the 
Reading  Community. 

Contents  :--The  Soldier  ( the  Sceptic)  — 
The  Socinian--Calvanism--The  Anatomist 
(the  Materialist) --The  Abbey  (the  Bap - 
tist)  -•  Catholicism  --  The  Quaker  --  The 
Churchman--The  Maiden’s  Story  (Conver- 
sion.) In  12mo.  price  13s.  6d.  Bds. 

The  Christian  Armed  against 

Infidelity,  for  the  Defence  of  all  Denomi- 
nations of  Believers.  12mo.  5s.  Bds. 

EVENINGS  in  AUTUMN;  a 

Series  of  Essays,  Narrative  and  Mis- 
cellaneous. By  Nathan  Drake,  M.D.  2 
Vols.  Post  Svo.  11.  Is.  Bds. 

CONVERSATIONS  on  the 
EVIDENCES  of  CHRISTIANITY;  in 
which  the  leading  Arguments  of  the  best 
Authors  are  urranged,  developed,  and 
connected  with  each  other  : for  the  Use 
of  Young  Persons  and  Theological  Stu- 
dents. 1 Vol.  12mo,  8s,  Bds. 
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MISCELLANEOUS. 


CONVERSATIONS  on  CHE- ! 
MISTRY,  iu  which  the  Elements  of  that  \ 
Science  are  familiarly  explained  and 
illustrated  by  Experiments.  10th  Edit, 
revised  and  enlarged,  with  an  Additional 
Conversation  on  the  SteamEngine.  2 Vols. 
12mo.  with  Plates,  by  Lowry,  14s.  Rds. 

By  the  same  Author, 

Conversations  on  Natural  Phi- 

losophy.  4tli  Edit.  12mo.  10s.  6d.  bds. 
Illustrated  with  22  Engravings  by  Lowry. 

Conversations  on  Political 

Economy.  5th  Edit,  improved,  in  1 large 
Vol.  12mo.  9s.  bds. 

GIBBON’S  HISTORY  of  the 
DECLINE  and  FALL  of  the  ROMAN 
EMPIRE;  for  the  Use  of  Families  and 
Young  Persons.  Reprinted  from  the 
original  Text,  with  the  carefulOmission  of 
all  Passages  of  an  irreligious  or  immoral 
Tendency.  By  Thomas  Bowdler,  Esq. 
F.R.S.  S.A.  In  5 Vols.  8vo.  Price  31.  3s. 
Bds. 

By  the  same  Author, 

The  Family  Sliakspeare ; in 

which  nothing  is  added  to  the  Ori- 
ginal Text : but  those  words  and  Expres- 
sions are  omitted  which  cannot  with 
Propriety  be  read  aloud  in  a Family. 
10  Vols.  Royal  18mo.  31.  3s.  Bds.  The 
4tli  Edition. 

“ We  are  of  opinion,  that  i(  requires  nothin* 
more  than  a notire,  to  bring  this  very  meritori- 
ous publication  into  general  circulation.” 

Ediub.  Review,  No.  71. 

An  Edition  in  8 Vols.  8vo.  Price  41. 
14s.  6d. 

An  INTRODUCTION  to  EN- 

TOMOLOGY ; or  Elements  of  the  Na- 
tural History  of  Insects.  By  Wili.iam 
Kirby,  M. A.  F.R.S.  and  L.S.  and  Wil- 
liam Spence,  Esq.  F.L.S.  In  4 thick 
closely  printed  Vols.  8vo.  with  Plates, 
and  Portraits  of  the  Authors.  Price 
31.  18s.  Bds. 

This  work,  intended  both  as  a general  and 
popular  History  of  Insects,  and  to  embrace 
every  branch  of  the  Scientific  Student’s  Re- 
searches concerning  them,  compriscsan  account 
of  the  injuries  they  occasion  to  the  human 
frame,  the  farmer,  horticulturist, &c. ; the  bene- 
fits derived  from  them  ; their  affection  for  their 
younj*;  their  food  and  stratagems  in  procuring 
it;  their  societies ; their  habitations;  their  va- 
rious metamorphoses : their  anatomy,  external 
and  internal;  the  technical  terms  of  the  science, 
&c.  &c. 

CONVERSATIONS  on  MINE- 
RALOGY : with  Plates,  engraved  by  Mr. 
and  Miss  Lowry,  from  Original  Drawings. 
2d  Edit.  2 Vols.  12tno.  14s.  Bds. 

PRINCIPLES  of  EDUCA- 
TION, Intellectual,  Moral,  and  Physical. 
8vo.  12s.  Bds.  By  the  Rev.  Lant  Car- 
penter, LL.D. 


SYSTEMATIC  EDUCATION  ; 

or  ELEMENTARY  INSTRUCTION  in 
the  various  Departments  of  Literature 
and  Science,  with  Practical  Rules  for 
studying  each  Branch  of  Useful  Know- 
ledge. 3d  Edit.  2 Vols.  8vo.  illustrated 
with  Plates  by  Lowry,  &c.  11.11s.  Gd. 
Bds.  By  the  Rev.  W.  Shepherd,  the 
| Rev.  Lant  Carpenter,  LL.D.  and  the 
Rev.  J.  Joyce. 

The  STUDENT’S  MANUAL; 

or,  an  Appendage  to  the  English  Dic- 
tionaries, being  an  Etymological  and  Ex- 
planatory Vocabulary  of  Words  derived 
from  the  Greek.  By  R.  Harrison  Black, 
LL.D.  In  Two  Parts,  3d  Edit.  gTeatly 
augmented.  2s.  fid.  Bds. 

By  the  bame  Author, 

An  Etymological  and  Expla- 

natory  Dictionary  of  Words  derived  from 
the  Latin  ; being  a Sequel  to  the  Stu- 
dent’s Manual.  2d  Edit.  18mo.  5s.  6d.Bds. 

LECTURES  on  ASTRONOMY; 

illustrated  by  the  Astronomicon,  or  a 
Series  of  Moveable  Diagrams  ; exhibiting 
a more  familiar  and  natural  elucidation  of 
the  real  and  apparent  motions  of  the 
Heavenly  Bodies,  than  is  to  be  met  with 
in  any  other  work  on  this  valuable  Science. 
By  W.  H.  Prior.  Dedicated,  by  permis- 
sion, to  Dr.  Birkbeck. 

The  Diagrams  are  so  constructed  as  to  act 
upon  one  common  centre,  screwed  into  a board, 
upon  which  the  other  figures  referred  to  in  the 
Lectures  are  also  delineated.  To  this  centre,  a 
moveable  Planisphere  is  likewise  adapted,  upuu 
which,  from  the  peculiarity  of  its  construction, 
all  the  most  important  problems  usually  per- 
formed by  the  CeSestr.il  Globe,  may  be  work'd 
with  much  more  facility  than  upon  that  im-tre- 
ment.  A very  curious  and  complete  Astrononi  - 
cal  Machine  is  thus  formed;  which,  uniting  ii 
itself  most  of  Hie  advantages  of  the  Orrerr  an  l 
the  Celestial  Globe,  becomes  a cheap  and  ele- 
gant substitute  lor  them  both. 

Price  of  the  Astronomicon,  31.  13s.  6d. — 
Lectures,  10s.  6d. 

A TREATISE  on  the  DISEASES 
of  FEMALES.  In  Three  Parts.  Part  I. 
on  the  Diseases  of  Female  Youth.  By 
Marshall  Hall,  M.D.  F.R.S.  &c.  Illus- 
trated by  8 coloured  Plates. --Xearty  ready. 

The  SIIIP-MASTER’S  ASSIST- 
ANT, and  OWNER’S  MANUAL.  By 
David  Steel,  Esq.  1/th  Edition,  re- 
vised throughout,  and  brought  down  to 
the  year  1826.  The  Commercial  and 
Mathematical  Department  by  Dr.  Kelly, 
Author  of  the  “ Universal  Cambist,” 
and  Mathematical  Examiner  to  the  Tri- 
nity House;  and  the  Legal  Department 
by  a Professional  Gentleman.  In  1 thick 
Volume  of  1086  pages,  closely  printed, 
with  Maps,  Plates,  See.  21s.  bds.  or 
22s.  Cd.  bound. 
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ADVICE  to  a NOBLEMAN,  on 
the  manner  in  which  his  Children  should 
be  instructed  on  the  Pianoforte ; with 
precise  Directions  as  to  their  Mode  of 
Practice,  and  many  Lessons  for  playing 
that  instrument  in  the  most  finished  style 
of  elegance}  with  Observations  on  the 
new  System  of  Musical  Education,  and 
occasional  Remarks  on  Singing.  3d  Edit. 
18mo.  handsomely  done  up.  3s. 

CLASSICAL  DISQUISITIONS 
and  CURIOSITIES,  Critical  and  Histo- 
rical. 1 Vol.  8vo.  12s.  Bds.  By  Benja- 
min Heath  Malkin,  LL.D.  and  F.S.A. 
Head  Master  of  Bury  School. 

DOMESTIC  ECONOMY  and 

COOKERY,  for  Rich  and  Poor;  con- 
taining au  Aecouut  of  the  best  English, 
Scotch,  French,  Oriental,  and  other  Fo- 
reign Dishes  ; Preparation  of  Broths  and 
Milks  for  Consumption ; Receipts  for 
Children,  Seafaring  Men,  and  Travellers. 
Together  with  Estimates  and  Comparisons 
of  Dinners  and  Dishes.  The  whole  com- 
piled  with  the  utmost  Attention  to  Health, 
Economy,  and  Elegance.  1 Vol.  12mo. 
Hj.  boards  ; or  Kb',  bound  and  lettered. 

An  ILLUSTRATED  INTRO- 
DUCTION to  LAMARCK’S  CONCHO- 
LOGY;  contained  in  his  Histoire  Naturelle 
des  Animaux  sans  Vert^bres  :being  a literal 
translation  of  the  descriptions  of  the  Re- 
cent and  Fossil  Genera  : accompanied  by 
twenty-two  highly  finished  lithographic 
plates ; in  which  are  given  Instructive 
views  of  the  various  Genera,  and  their 
Divisions,  drawn  from  Nature,  from  cha- 
racteristic and  generally  well-known  Spe- 
cies. By  Edmund  A.  Crouch,  F.  L.  S. 
In  Royal  4to.  Price  11.  11s.  plain,  and  31. 
3s.  coloured. 

An  EPITOME  of  LAMARCK’S 
ARRANGEMENT  of  TESTACEA;  with 
illustrative  Observations  and  comparative 
Tables  of  the  Systems  of  Linnaeus  and 
Lamarck.  By  C.  Dunois,  F.L.S.  and 
F.H.S.  In  8vo.  Price  14s.  Bds. 

PHILOSOPHY  in  SPORT  made 

SCIENCE  in  EARNEST;  being  an  at- 
tempt to  illustrate  the  first  Principles  of 
Natural  Philosophy,  by  the  aid  of  Popular 
Toys  and  Sports.  2 Vols.  1 2mo.  —Nearly 
ready. 

The  EPICUREAN:  a Tale.  By 

Thomas  Brown  the  Younger. — Nearly 
ready. 

EVENINGS  in  AUTUMN;  a 

Series  of  ESSAYS,  Narrative  and  Mis- 
cellaneous. By  Nathan  Drake,  M.D. 
2 Vols.  post  8vo.  1/.  1 s.  bds. 

M A work  of  amusement  so  unexceptionable, 
and  of  instruction  so  entertaining.”— Monthly 
Review. 


HALF  a DOZEN  HINTS  on 
PICTURESQUE  DOMESTIC  ARCHI- 
TECTURE, in  a Series  of  Designs  ; for 
Gate  Lodges,  Gamekeepers’  Cottages, 
and  other  Rural  Residences.  By  T.  F. 
Hunt.  The  Second  Edition,  in  4to.  price 
15s.  Bds.  or  21a.  India  Proofs,  Bds. 

*'  Entertaining  the  highest  opinion  of  their 
merits  in  every  point  of  view,  we  strenuously 
recommend  Mr.  Hum’s  Hints  to  attention, 
especially  of  country  gentlemen  and  of  archi- 
tects employed  by  them.” — Literary  Gazt(te. 

By  the  same  Author, 

Designs  for  Parsonage-Houses, 

Alms-Houses,  &c.  arranged  to  accord  with 
Village  scenery.— Nearly  ready. 

ATLAS  of  MODERN  GEO- 
GRAPHY j consisting  of  22  coloured 
Maps  from  a new  set  of  Plates,  corrected 
to  1826,  with  a complete  Index  of  all  the 
Names.  By  Dr.  Butler.  12s.  half-bound. 

Amo,  by  DR.  BUTLER, 

Atlas  of  Ancient  Geography ; 

consisting  of  21  coloured  Maps,  with  a 
complete  accentuated  Index.  12s.  half- 
bound. 

General  Atlas  of  Ancient  and 

Modern  Geography,  43  coloured  Maps  and 
two  Indexes.  11.  4s.  half-hound. 

The  Indexes,  now  for  the  first  time  np- 

f»e nded  to  these  Atlases,  contain  the  latitude  and 
ongilude  of  all  the  places:  anJ  in  that  of  the 
Ancient  Atlas,  the  quantities  are  also  marked. 

A Sketch  of  Modern  and  An- 
cient Geography,  for  the. Use  of  Schools. 
7th  Edit,  in  1 Vol.  8vo.  9s.  Bds. 

In  the  present  edition  of  this  little  work,  the 
Author  has  made  some  very  importantaddilions, 
chirily  in  the  Modern  part  of  it. 

Outline  Geographical  Copy- 

Books,  in  4to.  with  the  Lines  of  Lati . 
tude  and  Longitude  only  ; intended  as 
Practical  Exercises  for  the  Pupil  to  fill 
up,  from  Dr.  Butler’s  Atlases  of  Ancient 
and  Modem  Geography,  and  designed  as 
an  Accompaniment.  4s.  each,  sewed ; or 
78.  6d.  together. 

Outline  Maps  of  Ancient  Geo- 

graphy,  being  a Selection,  by  Dr.  Butler, 
from  D’Anville’s  Aucient  Atlas  ; intended 
as  Practical  Exercises  for  the  Pupil  to 
fill  up,  on  Drawing  Colombier,  folio.  Price 
10s.  6d. 

A Praxis  on  the  Latin  Prepo- 
sitions, being  an  attempt  to  illustrate 
their  Origin,  Signification,  and  Govern- 
ment, in  the  Way  of  Exercise,  for  the 
Use  of  Schools.  2d  Edit,  in  8vo.  Price 
7s.  (id.  Bd. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 
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The  BUSY  BODIES:  a Novel. 
In  3 Vols.  By  the  Authors  of  the  “ Odd 
Volume.” — Nearly  ready. 

The  “ Odd  Volume,  2nd  Series.’ * 
By  the  Authors  of  the  “ Odd  Volume.” 
Nearly  ready . 

A Third  Edition  of  the  “ Odd 

Volume.”— 8vo.  J0s.  6d.  Bds. 

HONOR  O’HARA.  A Novel, 
in  3 vols.  By  A.  M.  Porter,  Author  of 
Don  Sebastian,  Hungarian  Brothers,  &c. 
11.  4s.  Bds. 

LESSONS  on  MINERALOGY 

and  GEOLOGY,  with  coloured  Plates  of 
Gold  and  Diamond  Mines  in  Brazil,  Lead 
Mine  at  Matlock?  and  Thirty  various  Mi- 
nerals ; also  Plates  of  the  Primitive,  Secon- 
dary, and  Coal  Formation.  By  J.  Mawe. 
8th  Edition,  7s.  Bds. 

This  little  work  is  written  from  practice, 
and  conducts  the  learner  into  the  earliest 
vvay  of  discriminating  minerals. 

By  the  same  Author, 

New  Descriptive  Catalogue  of 

Minerals,  greatly  extended,  with  Diagrams 
of  their  Simple  Forms.  7th  Edit.  6s. 

Treatise  on  Diamonds  and  Pre- 

cious  Stones,  with  coloured  plates,  de- 
scribing the  Method  of  discovering  the  real 
Gem  from  Composition,  with  a Scale  of  the 
Size,  Appearance,  and  Value  of  Diamonds, 
polished  or  rough.  2d  Edition.  Price  15$. 

Introduction  to  the  Study  of 
Conchology.  8vo.  with  7 Plates,  9s.  plain, 
or  14s.  coloured. 

The  Linnsean  System  of  Con- 

chology,  in  8vo.  with  a Plate  to  each  Genera 
(86)  ; plain,  11.  Is.  j coloured  after  nature, 
21.  12s.  6d. 

Travels  through  the  Gold  and 

Diamond  District  of  Brazil,  with  Topogra- 
phical Plates  of  the  Mines,  shewing  the 
mode  of  Working  ; also  the  state  of  Agri- 
culture, Commerce,  &c.  New  Edition, 
with  various  other  Plates,  and  Map  of  the 
Author’s  Route.  19s. 

The  Mines  working  by  the  Brazilian 
Company  are  particularly  noticed. 

LACON:  or,  MANY  THINGS 

in  FEW  WORDS.  By  the  Rev.  C.  C. 
Colton,  late  Fellow  of  King’s  College, 
Cambridge,  and  Vicar  of  Kewand  Peter- 
sham. A New  Edition,  in  2 Vols.  8vo. 
21.  5s.  bds. 

DAME  REBECCA  B£RRY, 

or  Court  Scenes  of  Charles  the  Second’s 
Reign.  3 Vols.  12mo.  18s.  Bds. 


REFLECTION.  A Tale,  By 

Mrs.  Hopland,  Author  of  the  ‘Son  of  a 
Genius,’  & c.  See.  1 Vol.  12mo.  Front. 
6s.  Bds. 

By  the  same  Author, 

Moderation.  A Tale,  Fron- 

tispiece.  Price  6s.  Bds. 

Decision.  A Tale.  Frontis- 

piece. ?d  Edit.  Price  6s.  Bds. 

Patience,  A Tale.  Frontis- 

piece.  2d  Edit.  Price  (Js.  Bds. 

Integrity.  A Tale.  Frontis- 

piece.  2d  Edit.  Price  6s.  Bds. 

Self  Denial.  A Tale.  In  the 

press. 

An  ESSAY  on  the  INVEN- 
TIONS & CUSTOMS  of  both  ANCIENTS 
and  MODERNS  in  the  USE  of  INE- 
BRIATING LIQUORS  ; interspersed 
with  interesting  Anecdotes,  illustrative 
of  the  Manners  and  Habits  of  the  princi- 
pal Nations  of  the  World.  With  an  his- 
torical View  of  the  Extent  and  Practice 
of  Distillation,  both  as  it  relates  to 
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PREFACE. 


My  object  in  writing  a description  of 
the  Surgical  Anatomy  of  the  Arteries, 
is  to  facilitate  the  study  of  the  relative 
connexions  of  every  blood-vessel  whose 
magnitude  can  render  it  of  practical  im- 
portance, or  whose  peculiarity  of  course 
and,  termination  can  elucidate  any  phy- 
siological inquiry. 

It  is  generally  observed  that  a Stu- 
dent attends  with  most  earnestness,  and 
consequently  with  most  benefit  to  such 
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anatomical  descriptions  as  are  inter- 
woven with  practical  or  physiological 
remarks  : and  again,  that  those  practical 
or  physiological  inferences  are  most  ap- 
preciated which  are  drawn  from  anato- 
mical relations. 

Under  this  impression  I have  ven- 
tured to  publish  the  following  pages. 
The  pupil  will,  I trust,  find  the  plan 
which  I have  pursued,  useful  in  direct- 
ing and  assisting  his  progress  in  the 
study  of  a science  difficult  and  compli- 
cated, but,  in  his  profession,  useful  above 
every  other. 

The  description  of  every  artery . of 
importance,  1 have  in  general  prefaced 
by  some  observations  as  to  the  best  mode 
of  performing  the  dissection,  or  display- 
ing the  relative  anatomy  of  the  parts 
concerned. 
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IX 


In  the  description  of  the  individual 
arteries,  I have  been  particular  only  in 
proportion  to  the  practical  or  physiolo- 
gical importance  of  each  ; and  in  detail- 
ing the  relations  of  each  vessel,  I have 
first  considered  its  coverings ; secondly , 
the  parts  it  lies  upon  $ thirdly , those 
which  accompany  it  ; fourthly , the 
branches  which  it  distributes  in  this 
course  j and  lastly , I have  endeavoured 
to  direct  the  Student’s  attention  to  such 
practical  inferences  as  may  be  deduced 
from  a review  of  these  several  circum- 
stances combined. 

As  to  the  several  branches  of  every 
large  artery,  I have  described  all  such  as 
are  of  importance  in  a practical  point 
of  view,  from  being  concerned  in  opera- 
tions, or  endangered  in  accidents,  or  oc- 
casionally of  essential  service  in  esta- 
blishing collateral  circulation. 
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Although  in  many  of  the  descriptive 
parts  I have  availed  myself  of  the  writ- 
ings of  others,  yet  the  reader  may  be 
assured  that  every  description  has  been 
confirmed  by  numerous  dissections  on  a 
great  number  of  bodies. 

It  is  not  my  intention  to  enter  into  a 
very  minute  or  particular  account  of 
every  small  ramification  of  each  artery  ; 
several  works  in  the  English  and  other 
languages  contain  an  enumeration  of  the 
smallest  branches,  and  of  every  variety 
in  their  origin  and  course  that  has  been 
hitherto  observed.  These  writings  have 
certainly  been  of  infinite  service,  and 
must  ever  be  studied  with  interest  and 
advantage ; it  appears  to  me,  however, 
that  an  acquaintance  with  the  relative 
anatomy  of  the  principal  arteries  is  more 
essential  to  the  Surgical  Student,  than 
an  extended  nomenclature  or  systematic 
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arrangement  of  the  mi  nute  and  numerous 
arterial  ramifications. 

In  the  practical  remarks  that  are  of- 
fered, I have  avoided,  as  much  as  pos- 
sible, references  to  authors  or  long  quota- 
tions ; this,  I trust,  will  not  be  construed 
into  disrespect  to  those  who  have  so 
largely  contributed  to  the  science  : in  a 
work  intended,  as  this  is,  principally  for 
the  dissecting-room,  I conceive  concise- 
ness and  brevity  to  be  most  important 
and  highly  conducive  to  the  Student’s 
progress  and  convenience,  as  his  atten- 
tion, instead  of  being  diverted  from,  will 
be  thus  more  steadily  directed  to  the 
subject  immediately  before  him. 

At  the  time  I commenced  this  work, 
I contemplated  having  coloured  plates 
explanatory  of  the  relative  anatomy  in 
those  situations  where  operations  on  the 
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arteries  may  be  required  ; on  reflection, 
however,  I abandoned  the  idea,  as  the 
number  of  drawings  that  were  required 
must  have  added  considerably  to  the 
size  and  expense  of  a work  designed 
for  the  Student  in  the  dissecting-room, 
and  as  in  this  city  there  is  such  abun- 
dant opportunity  for  cultivating  practical 
anatomy,  and  studying  it  in  the  “ book 
of  nature.” 

In  the  following  pages,  I feel  fully  con- 
scious of  several  imperfections  in  the  de- 
scription, as  well  as  inaccuracies  in  the 
composition  ; the  former  however,  I trust, 
will  not  be  found  of  any  material  conse- 
quence, and  the  latter  I hope,  will  be  ex- 
cused in  a work  whose  sole  object  is 
practical  utility. 


SURGICAL  ANATOMY 


OF  THE 

ARTERIES. 


PREPARATORY  to  commencing  the  dissection 
of  the  arteries,  they  should  be  injected  from  the 
Aorta  : to  introduce  a pipe  into  this  vessel,  the 
student  should  make  a longitudinal  incision  through 
the  integuments  of  the  Sternum,  and  divide  that 
bone  with  a saw  in  the  same  direction ; the  edges 
being  forcibly  held  asunder  by  an  assistant,  or  by  a 
short  iron  clamp  placed  transversely  between  them  ; 
the  Pericardium  should  be  opened,  and  the  serous 
membrane  that  connects  the  Aorta  to  the  Pulmonary 
Artery  being  divided,  a ligature  may  be  passed  round 
the  former.  An  incision  should  next  be  made  into 
the  left  Ventricle  of  the  Heart,  or  into  the  Aorta  im- 
mediately above  its  origin,  and  the  pipe,  with  some 
soft  substance  rolled  round  it,  being  introduced  into 
the  artery  for  a short  distance,  is  to  be  secured  by 
the  ligature  being  firmly  tied,  and  its  ends  brought 
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up  and  fastened  to  the  arms  of  the  pipe.  The  fluid 
(of  sufficient  temperature  to  keep  its  component 
parts  in  solution)  should  then  be  injected  by  a large 
syringe  furnished  with  a stop-cock ; the  syringe 
should  be  forced  at  first  quickly,  afterwards  gra- 
dually, and  as  long  as  moderate  resistance  only  is 
given  by  the  vessels ; the  stop-cock  being  then  turned 
and  the  syringe  withdrawn,  the  subject  should  be 
left  for  a few  hours  before  the  dissection  is  com- 
menced. In  this  way  all  the  arterial  branches,  ex- 
cept the  Coronary  Arteries,  may  be  filled  sufficiently 
well  for  the  purposes  of  mere  dissection ; but  should 
the  student  wish  to  make  preparations  of  particular 
parts,  each  part  ought  to  be  injected  separately,  being 
first  immersed  in  veiy  warm  water  for  two  or  three 
hours.  Should  he  desire  to  trace  the  Coronary  Arteries 
minutely,  the  injection  may  be  forced  from  the  Aorta 
towards  the  Heart ; or  when  the  Heart  is  detached 
from  the  body,  a small  pipe  maybe  inserted  into  one 
of  these  vessels,  and  the  injection  propelled  through 
their  free  inosculations,  so  as  to  fill  the  branches  of 
both. 

It  is  customary  to  commence  the  dissection  of 
the  arterial  system  of  the  Aorta,  and  trace  its  ramifi- 
cations throughout  all  parts  of  the  body ; in  this 
order  is  the  following  description : should  the  stu- 
dent, however,  wish  to  direct  his  attention  to  any 
particular  artery,  the  index  will  refer  him  to  tire 
page  in  which  such  vessel  is  described,  and  he  may 
thu3  undertake  the  dissection  of  any  particular  pari 
of  the  arterial  system,  without  commencing  at  the 
Aorta. 
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Varieties  in  the  origin  and  course  of  arteries  are 
very  commonly  observed;  to  give  an  accurate  de- 
scription of  all  such  as  have  been  noticed  would  be 
almost  impossible ; the  student  should  first  make 
himself  acquainted  with  what  we  are  in  the  habit 
of  considering  as  the  regular  order,  and  afterwards 
with  those  deviations  which  are  most  frequently 
observed. 
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THE  AORTA. 

To  examine  the  origin  and  course  of  this  large 
artery,  whose  branches  extend  through  all  parts  of 
the  body,  the  Thorax  may  be  opened  in  the  follow- 
ing manner  : the  left  half  of  the  Sternum  (which 
bone  has  already  been  divided  for  the  purpose  of  in- 
jecting the  subject)  must  be  separated  together  with 
part  of  the  second,  third,  and  fourth  Ribs ; these 
bones  should  be  sawed  through,  anterior  to  their 
centre,  and  then  everted  together  with  the  Sternum  ; 
the  cartilage  of  the  first  Rib  being  cut  through,  but 
that  bone  itself  left  in  its  situation  ; some  cellular 
membrane  behind  the  Sternum  must  now  be  re- 
moved, and  the  Pericardium  being  fully  opened,  the 
commencement  of  the  Aorta  is  brought  into  view. 

The  Aorta  arises  from  the  upper  part  of  the  left 
Ventricle  of  the  Heart,  directly  in  front  of  the  left 
Auriculo- Ventricular  opening,  and  behind  the  Pul- 
monary Artery ; the  fleshy  fibres  of  the  Ventricle 
are  not  continuous  with  the  fibres  of  the  Aorta  ; 
both  this  vessel  and  the  Pulmonary  Artery  are  con- 
nected with  the  Heart  in  the  following  manner : — 
first,  the  serous  layer  of  the  Pericardium  being  con- 
tinued from  the  surface  of  the  Heart  upon  the  arteries 
at  their  origin,  serves  to  connect  them  ; — secondly, 
the  lining  membrane  of  the  Heart  is  continued  into 
each  vessel,  forming  at  their  commencement  the  Se- 
milunar Valves; — thirdly,  the  middle  or  fibrous  coat. 
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commences  abruptly  at  the  termination  of  the  fibres 
of  the  Heart  by  three  semicircular  portions,  whose 
convexity  is  turned  towards  the  Ventricles,  the 
fleshy  fibres  of  which  are  inserted  into  the  edge  of 
each  of  these  festoons  ; these  cover  the  small 
pouches  (the  Sinuses  of  Morgagni)  that  lie  outside 
;he  Semilunar  Valves  ; and  thus  these  sinuses  are 
rendered  sufficiently  firm  to  resist  distension,  as  the 
blood  is  strongly  pushed  into  them  during  the  sys- 
tole of  the  arteries.  In  the  angle  between  the  ex- 
tremities of  two  of  these,  the  wall  of  the  artery  is 
formed  only  by  the  lining  membrane  of  the  Heart 
and  serous  layer  of  the  Pericardium,  which  are 
here  in  apposition.  If  the  opening  of  the  Aorta  be 
inspected  from  the  cavity  of  the  Ventricle,  it  ap- 
pears of  a triangular  shape,  and  of  much  smaller 
caliber  than  the  artery  is  immediately  above  this, 
for  it  then  swells  out  into  the  Sinuses  of  Morgagni. 

If  the  attention  of  the  student  be  directed  to  the 
relation  which  the  origin  of  the  Aorta  bears  to  cer- 
tain points  in  the  parietes  of  the  Thorax,  he  will 
find  that  this  part  of  the  artery  is  opposite  the  upper 
edge  of  the  cartilage  of  the  fourth  Rib  of  the  left 
side,  at  its  junction  to  the  Sternum,  and  to  the  left 
side  of  the  body  of  the  fourth  Dorsal  Vertebra.  The 
vessel,  emerging  from  the  Pulmonary  Artery  and 
tip  of  the  right  Auricle,  passes  upwards,  forwards, 
and  in  the  direction  of  the  Heart’s  axis,  to  the  right 
side;  then  bends  backwards  and  to  the  left  side,  and 
descending  as  far  as  the  left  side  of  the  body  of  the 
third  Dorsal  Vertebra,  completes  what  is  called  the 
arch  of  the  Aorta.  This  arch,  for  the  purpose  of 
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description,  may  be  divided  into  three  portions;  the 
anterior,  or/ descending ; the  middle  or  transverse  ; 
and  the  posterior,  or  descending ; the  first,  or  ascend- 
ing portion  of  the  arch  of  the  Aorta,  rises  as  high  as 
the  upper  edge  of  the  cartilage  of  the  second  Rib  on 
the  right  side,  passing  in  the  direction  of  the  Heart’s 
axis,  and  describes  a curve  which  is  convex  upwards, 
forwards,  and  to  the  right  side ; almost  all  this  por- 
tion is  within  the  Pericardium,  its  commencement  is 
covered  by  the  Pulmonary  artery,  it  afterwards  lies 
between  this  vessel  and  the  superior  vena  Cava,  the 
right  Pulmonary  Artery  is  behind  it,  and  the  Peri- 
cardium and  some  cellular  membrane  separate  it 
from  the  Sternum,  from  which,  when  it  is  distended, 
it  is  only  about  a quarter  of  an  inch  distant.  The 
left  Vena  Innominata  is  closely  connected  to  its  up- 
per part  by  a dense  fascia,  and  overlaps  it  towards 
the  right  side.  This  portion  of  the  arch  is  often  very 
much  dilated  without  being  diseased,  and  is  there- 
fore sometimes  named  the  Great  Sinus  of  the  Aorta ; 
the  highest  point  of  which  is  nearly  on  a level  with 
the  line  of  connexion  between  the  first  and  second 
pieces  of  the  Sternum. 

In  the  child,  however,  this  is  by  no  means  so  large 
in  proportion,  as  in  more  advanced  life ; nor  is  it  so 
close  to  the  Sternum  in  the  young,  as  in  the  old 
subject. 

The  middle  portion  of  the  arch  runs  almost  hori- 
zontally backwards  and  to  the  left  side,  ending  op- 
posite the  body  of  the  second  Dorsal  Vertebra;  it 
rests  on  the  Trachea  a little  above  the  division  of  that 
tube;  its  termination  is  connected  to  the  Pulmonary 
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Artery,  by  the  ligamentous  remains  of  the  Ductus 
Arteriosus;  the  Par  Vagum  of  the  left  side  crosses  it, 
and  its  recurrent  branch  hooks  under  it;  from  this 
part  of  the  arch  arise  the  three  great  vessels  to  supply 
the  Head  and  superior  extremities. 

The  third,  or  descending  portion  of  the  arch,  is 
continued  from  the  last,  downwards,  and  backwards, 
between  the  Vertebrae  and  left  lung,  and  ends  at 
the  left  side  of  the  body  of  the  third  Dorsal  Vetebra ; 
this  bone,  in  old  subjects,  is  often  indented  on  its  left 
side,  the  pressure  of  the  artery  causing  its  absorption ; 
the  (Esophagus  and  Thoracic  Duct  lie  on  the  right 
side,  and  somewhat  in  front  of  this  portion  of  the 
arch.  The  Aorta  then  descends  along  the  left  side 
of  the  vertebral  column,  under  the  name  of  the  Tho- 
racic Aorta,  the  description  of  which  shall  be  re- 
sumed after  that  of  the  branches  of  the  arch.  There 
is  no  exact  distinction  between  the  termination  of  the 
arch  and  the  commencement  of  the  Thoracic  Aorta ; 
nor,  as  Dr.  Barclay  observes,  does  the  one  deserve 
the  name  of  Thoracic  more  than  the  other.  Before 
the  student  traces  any  of  the  branches  of  the  Aorta, 
lie  should  pay  particular  attention  to  the  different  re- 
lations its  arch  bears  to  several  surrounding  parts, 
and  consider  the  effects  that  aneurism  of  this  vessel 
is  likely  to  produce.  He  should  observe  the  curve 
which  the  Aorta  makes  in  this  course,  how  it  first 
advances  near  to  the  Sternum,  and  then  recedes  to 
the  Vertebra;;  thus  the  aneurfsmal  tumour  may  in- 
cline forwards,  and  cause  the  absorption  of  the 
Sternum  and  cartilages  of  the  second-  and  third 
Bibs  on  the  right  side,  or  may  press  backwards. 
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towards  the  Vertebra;,  and  produce  caries  in  them, 
hence  pain  and  partial  paralysis  in  the  superior  ex- 
tremities, as  in  idiopathic  disease  of  the  Spine. 
The  connexion  of  the  arch  of  the  Aorta  with  the 
Trachea  will  account  for  its  enlargement  producing 
irritation  in  that  tube,  and  thus  exciting  the  unceas- 
ing cough  which  so  generally  attends  that  disease. 
He  should  also  remark  the  close  connexion  between 
the  artery  and  the  Vena  Innominata,  which  explains 
how  the  lividity  of  the  countenance  and  varicose 
condition  of  the  cervical  veins  may  depend  on  the 
mechanical  pressure  of  this  disease.  The  student 
should  next  dissect  the  different  parts  which  pass 
through  the  arch  of  the  Aorta,  and  observe  how  its 
concavity  looks  downwards  and  to  the  left  side, 
bending  round  the  root  of  the  left  Lung.  The 
right  Pulmonary  Artery  is  the  first  part  that  he 
will  find  contained  within  the  arch;  behind  this 
is  the  left  branch  of  the  Trachea,  and  behind  this 
is  part  of  the  left  Auricle  of  the  Heart,  posterior 
to  which  are  the  (Esophagus,  Thoracic  Duct,  and 
recurrent  branch  of  the  left  Pneumogastric  Nerve. 
In  this  situation  also  is  a mass  of  dark-coloured 
conglobate  glands,  called  Bronchial,  which  are 
found  more  frequently  diseased  than  glands  in  any 
other  situation ; some  of  these  are  continued  along 
the  ascending  branches  of  the  artery  to  the  Neck, 
and  are  connected  by  cellular  membrane  and 
vessels  to  the  lymphatic  glands  of  that  region ; the 
student  may  very  generally  observe  one  or  two  of 
these  glands  buried  in  the  recess  between  the  arch 
of  the  Aorta  and  Vena  Cava  descendens;  these  I 
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have  frequently  found  diseased,  and  can  easily  con- 
ceive how  their  enlargement  or  suppuration  may 
produce  considerable  incon  venience  to  the  surround- 
ing parts;  that  the  returning  blood  may  be  impeded 
in  the  veins;  that  the  arteries,  the  air-tube,  & c., 
may  be  compressed,  and  thus  give  rise  to  a train 
of  complaints,  and  even  apparent  symptoms,  simi- 
lar to  those  of  aneurism.  These  glands  frequently 
increase  in  size  so  much,  that  they  rise  out  of  the 
chest,  into  the  cervical  region ; they  contain  a sort  of 
semi-fluid,  or  soft  cheesy  matter,  that  conveys  to 
the  touch  an  imperfect  sense  of  fluctuation;  they 
sometimes  appear  constricted  or  indented  by  the 
interclavicular  ligament,  and  cervical  fascia,  which 
is  very  tense  between  the  two  Clavicles;  these 
tumours  often  have  a dull  pulsation,  communicated 
to  them  from  the  Aorta  or  its  large  branches ; the  in- 
teguments, too,  are  sometimes  discoloured,  and  in 
some  instances  it  requires  very  careful  examination 
into  the  history  and  symptoms,  as  well  as  the  ap- 
pearance, to  distinguish  these  from  aneurismal 
tumours  of  the  Aorta,  or  Arteria  Innominata. 

The  student  cannot  fail  to  observe,  how  such  an 
examination  in  the  living  body  may  be  facilitated  by 
making  it  in  a proper  position ; as  the  subject  lies 
on  the  table,  with  the  Head  thrown  back,  the  muscles 
and  facia  of  the  Neck  are  tense;  but  if  he  raise  the 
Head,  and  support  it,  these  parts  become  relaxed, 
and  he  can  even  insinuate  his  fingers  a short  distance 
into  the  cavity  of  the  Thorax.  In  the  examination 
of  the  living  body,  either  in  the  sitting  or  recumb- 
ent posture,  the  Head  should  be  bent  forwards. 
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the  Shoulders  also  should  be  inclined  in  the  same 
direction,  in  order  to  relax  the  interclavicular  liga- 
ment; in  some  cases  too,  by  directing  the  Head  a 
little  to  one  side,  as  well  as  downwards,  and  by  ob- 
serving the  motions  of  the  Trachea,  useful  informa- 
tion may  be  obtained. 

When  we  reflect  on  the  number  and  importance  of 
the  several  organs  connected  to  this  small  part  of  the 
arterial  system,  we  cannot  be  surprised  to  hear  how 
equivocal  are  the  symptoms  of  its  diseases,  how 
numerous  its  sympathies;  and  we  can  then  also 
easily  understand,  why  aneurismal  tumours  may 
take  different  directions,  and  burst  in  different  situa- 
tions. 

If  we  look  at  the  commencement  of  the  arch,  we 
see  nearly  two  inches  of  it  contained  in  the  Pericar- 
dium, Insulated  with  the  Heart  in  the  same  serous 
membrane  ; it  cannot  then  be  a matter  of  surprise, 
that  considerable  difficulty  should  exist  in  distin- 
guishing between  aneurism  of  this  part  of  the  artery 
and  organic  disease  of  the  Heart ; if  the  tumour  be 
situated  higher  up,  we  can  understand  why  it  should 
occasionally  ascend  into  the  Neck,!  and  resemble  an 
aneurism  of  the  Arteria  Innominata  or  Carotid  ; 
should  it  incline  backwards,  towards  the  Vertebrae, 
Lungs,  or  (Esophagus,  it  may  produce  complaints 
not  unlike  caries  of  the  Vertebra;,  Ptliisis  Pulmo- 
nalis,  or  stricture  of  the  (Esophagus.  From  an  at- 
tentive observation  also  of  the  anatomical  relations 
of  the  arch,  we  shall  be  able  to  comprehend  the  dif- 
ferent directions  the  aneurismal  tumour  may  take, 
previous  to  its  causing  death  by  bursting  ; if  at  the 
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commencement  of  the  vessel,  it  may  open  into  the 
Pericardium,  or  may  come  forwards,  towards  the 
Sternum  and  cartilages  of  the  third  and  fourth  Ribs 
on  the  left  side  ; if  situated  higher  up,  it  may  ap- 
pear through  the  cartilages  of  the  second  or  third  rib, 
as  they  join  the  Sternum  on  the  right  side  ; or  it 
may  ascend  into  the  neck,  and  incline  a little  for- 
wards, and  being  constricted  by  the  extremities  of 
the  Clavicles  and  Interclavicular  Ligament,  may- 
take  the  same  direction  as  aneurism  of  the  Ar- 
teria  Innominata,  or  of  the  left  Carotid.  Cases 
are  on  record  of  aneneurisms  near  the  origin  of  the 
Aorta,  thus  bursting  into  the  Pericardium,  or  be- 
coming attached  to  the  Pulmonary  Artery,  and  open- 
ing into  it;  in  other  cases  the  tumour,  directed 
backwards,  has  opened  into  the  Trachea,  or  (Eso- 
phagus, or  into  the  left  Pleura,  or  by  causing 
absorption  of  the  heads  of  the  ribs  and  sides  of  the 
Vertebrae,  it  has  protruded  through  the  integuments 
at  the  side  of  the  spine. 

From  the  arch  of  the  Aorta  arise  five  arteries  in 
general ; two  (Coronary)  immediately  above  the  Si- 
nuses of  Morgagni ; and  three  (Arteria  Innominata, 
left  Carotid,  and  left  Subclavian)  from  the  middle 
or  transverse  portion  of  the  arch,  immediately  beyond 
the  Great  Sinus.  Exceptions  to  this  order  frequently 
occur;  the  most  common  one  is  that  of  four  arteries 
arising  from  the  middle  of  the  arch,  the  additional 
branch  being  generally  the  left  Vertebral,  arising 
between  the  left  Carotid  and  left  Subclavian  : some- 
times, however  the  extra  branch  will  arise  from  the 
arch  between  the  Arteria  Innominata  and  left  Caro- 
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tid,  and  will  then  go  to  the  Thyroid  Gland ; the  fourth 
branch  is  sometimes  the  right  Subclavian,  which, 
in  such  cases,  arises  from  the  termination  of  the  arch, 
and  passes  across  the  spine,  either  behind  the  (Eso- 
phagus, or  between  this  tube  and  the  Trachea.  Al- 
though this  may  appear  an  extraordinary  deviation 
from  the  usual  course  of  the  artery,  it  is  by  no  means 
uncommon  : for  the  last  few  years  I have  met  with 
six  or  seven  of  these  cases  in  the  dissecting-room 
each  season.  A singular  case  is  related  in  the  2d 
vol.  of  [the  Dublin  Hospital  Reports,  of  a woman, 
in  whose  throat  a small  bone  had  stopped,  and  hav- 
ing perforated  the  (Esophagus,  wounded  this  artery, 
which  took  the  unusual  course  now  described.  Other 
irregularities  we  occasionally  meet  with  in  the  arteries 
of  the  arch  of  the  Aorta,  but  these  are  of  rare  occur- 
rence. Sometimes  there  is  but  one  Coronary  Artery, 
sometimes  there  are  three : the  arch  of  the  Aorta 
is  sometimes  reversed,  as  also  the  position  of  the 
Heart,  so  that  its  apex  points  to  the  right  side  ; in 
such  cases  too,  some  of  the  viscera  of  the  Abdomen 
are  transposed,  the  liver  being  in  the  left  Hypochon- 
drium,  and  the  Spleen  and  Stomach  in  the  right.  In 
the  museum  of  the  School  of  Surgery,  there  is  a 
preparation,  in  which  the  Aorta  and  Vena  Cava  are 
thus  transposed ; and  in  the  museum  of  the  Col- 
lege, there  is  a similar  preparation,  recently  obtained, 
in  which  the  position  of  the  great  vessels  and  prin- 
cipal viscera  are  all  reversed.  In  the  museum  of 
the  School  of  Surgery,  there  is  a singular  prepa- 
ration of  the  Aorta  dividing  into  two  branches,  im- 
mediately after  its  origin,  one  ascending  and  the 
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other  descending  ; the  ascending  soon  terminate  in 
the  vessels  of  the  Neck  and  superior  extremities,  the 
descending  passes  backwards,  and  then  takes  the 
usual  course  along  the  vertebral  column. 

ARTERIA  CORONARIA  DEXTRA  VEL  ANTERIOR. 

Arises  immediately  above  the  floating  edge  of 
one  of  the  semilunar  valves,  and  appears  between 
the  Pulmonary  Artery  and  the  right  Auricle  ; it  runs 
in  a very  tortuous  manner  towards  the  right  side, 
between  the  right  Auricle  and  Ventricle,  and  arriv- 
ing at  the  anterior  thin  edge  of  the  Heart,  divides 
into  three  branches,  a superior,  inferior  and  poste- 
rior ; the  superior  continues  in  the  groove,  between 
the  Auricle  and  Ventricle,  around  the  base  of  the 
Heart,  gives  off  numerous  branches  to  the  right  Au- 
ricle and  Ventricle,  and  anastomoses  with  a similar 
branch  from  the  left  or  posterior  Coronary  Artery. 

The  second,  or  inferior  branch,  runs  from  the  base 
of  the  Heart  along  the  anterior  thin  edge  of  this 
organ  to  the  apex,  anastomosing  there  with  several 
small  branches  from  the  left  Coronary : this  branch 
supplies  the  parietes  of  the  right  Ventricle.  The 
third  or  posterior  branch  appears  to  be  the  continua- 
tion of  this  Coronary  Artery,  it  bends  downwards, 
and  backwards,  and  runs  in  that  line  or  groove 
which  is  observed  on  the  inferior  surface  of  the 
Heart,  separating  this  from  the  posterior  surface 
this  branch  also  joins  the  anastomosis  at  the  Apex, 
having  supplied  the  back  part  of  the  right  Ventricle 
and  the  Septum  Cordis. 

c 
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ARTERTA  coronaria  sinistra,  vel  posterior, 

Is  smaller  than  the  right,  arises  immediately  above 
the  floating  edge  of  one  of  the  semilunar  valves, 
and  appears  between  the  Pulmonary  Artery  and  the 
left  Auricle ; it  descends  along  the  left  side  of  the 
Heart,  and.  very  soon  divides  into  two  branches,  a 
superior  and  inferior ; the  superior  runs  backwards 
round  the  base  of  the  Heart  between  the  left  Auricle 
and  Ventricle,  supplying  the  parietes  of  these  cavities 
■with  numerous  branches,  and  anastomosing  with  the 
superior  branch  of  the  right  Coronary.  The  base  of 
the  Heart  is  thus  completely  encircled  by  these  two 
vessels.  The  inferior  descends  along  the  Septum 
Cordis  to  the  apex  of  the  Heart,  and  there  anasto- 
moses with  the  branches  of  the  right  Coronary. 
Both  Coronary  Arteries  supply  the  fleshy  substance 
of  the  Heart;  the  largest  branches  go  to  the  Ven- 
tricles; small  ramifications  also  extend  along  the 
vessels,  and,  being  reflected  to  the  Pericardium, 
anastomose  with  arteries  from  the  Mammary,  Phre- 
nic, &c. 

The  ascending  portion  of  the  arch  sends  off  the 
Coronary  Arteries  only,  but  from  the  transverse  or 
middle  portion  three  large  vessels  arise,  the  Arteria 
Innominata  is  the  most  anterior,  the  left  Carotid 
next,  and  the  left  Subclavian  is  the  most  posterior ; 
the  two  former  are  very  near  each  other,  and  nearly 
conceal  the  Trachea  at  their  origin,  but  the  left  Sub- 
clavian arises  at  some  distance  behind  the  Carotid  ; 
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these  three  vessels  arise  above  the  reflection  of  the 
serous  layer  of  the  Pericardium,  and  are  crossed  by 
the  Venalnnominata  immediately  above  their  origin. 


ARTERIA  IN'NOMINATA, 

, «Ht  * '£ 

Arises  from  the  summit  of  the  arch,  ascends 
obliquely  to  the  right  side,  and  passing  over  the  Tra- 
chea, divides  opposite  the  Sterno-clavicular  Articu- 
lation into  the  right  Carotid  and  Subclavian  Arteries. 
In  the  adult  it  measures  from  one  inch  io  an  inch 
and  a half  in  length ; it  is  usually  longer  and 
larger  in  proportion  in  the  male  than  in  the  female. 

This  artery  lies  on  the  Trachea,  and  at  its  division 
is  opposite  to,  but  at  a considerable  distance  from 
the  Longus  Colli  Muscle  ; it  is  covered  imme- 
diately at  its  origin  by  the  Vena  Innominata,  by  the 
Sterno-hyoid  and  thyroid  Muscles,  also  by  the  up- 
per piece  of  tha  Sternum  ; at  its  termination,  the 
sternal  portion  of  the  Sterno-mastoid  Muscle  also 
covers  it ; the  point  at  which  it  divides  is  posterior 
to  the  division  between  the  two  portions  of  that  mus- 
cle. No  branch  arises  regularly  from  this  artery, 
before  its  division ; I have  often,  however,  observed 
a small  one  to  ascend  from  its  middle  along  the 
front  of  the  Trachea  to  the  Thyroid  Gland,  and  cel- 
lular membrane  beneath  it.  I have  so  frequently 
seen  an  artery  in  this  situation,  tlret  I have'  been  in 
the  habit  of  describing  it  under  the  name  of  the 
Middle  Thyroid  Artery : this  is  so  common  an  oc- 
currence, that  it  should  be  kept  in  the  recollection 
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of  the  practitioner,  and  senre  as  an  additional  reason 
for  proceeding  with  great  caution  in  the  operation  of 
Tracheotomy.  This  sometimes  arises  from  the  arch 
of  the  Aorta  between  the  Arteria  Innominata  and 
left  Carotid.  The  Arteria  Innominata  in  some  sub- 
jects ascends  much  higher  than  usual  in  the  Neck 
before  it  divides ; in  some  persons  I have  seen  it 
distinctly  pulsating  on  the  Trachea  above  the  Ster- 
num. In  children  the  space  for  Tracheotomy  is 
very  limited,  and  the  student  should  pay  particular 
attention  to  the  inconsiderable  portion  of  the  Trachea 
that  can  be  exposed  between  the  Thyroid  Gland 
above,  the  Arteria  and  Vena  Innominata,  the  left 
Carotid,  and  remainder  of  the  Thymus  Gland  below; 
the  deep  Thyroid  Veins  also  descending  to  the 
Vena  Innominata,  obscure  the  Trachea  very  much. 
These,  together  with  the  great  mobility  of  this  tube, 
add  to  the  danger  and  difficulty  of  this  operation. 

The  operation  of  tying  the  Arteria  Innominata,  is 
one  of  modern  date,  and  although  no  successful  case 
has  yet  occurred,  yet  as  it  has  been  satisfacto- 
rily ascertained,  that  the  circulation  in  the  Hear! 
and  right  Arm  are  not  interrupted  by  this  artery  be- 
ing obstructed,  and  as  circumstances  might  occur 
to  require  the  surgeon  to  pass  a ligature  around  it, 
the  student  may  practise  the  operation  on  the  dead 
subjec  in  the  following  manner  : — the  subject  being 
placed  on  the  Back,  and  the  Neck  extended,  by  the 
Shoulders  being  raised  a little  from  the  table,  the 
artery  is  drawn  somewhat  out  of  the  Thorax  into  the 
Neck,  make  an  incision  through  the  integuments 
two  inches  in  length  along  the  anterior  edge  of  the 
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Stemo-mastoid  Muscle,  terminating  at  the  sternal 
end  of  the  Clavicle ; from  this  make  a transverse  in- 
cision outwards  above  the  Clavicle,  about  one  inch 
and  a half  long,  the  flap  of  the  integuments  should 
be  raised  a little  upwards  and  outwards,  the  sternal 
part  of  the  Sterno-mastoid  is  thus  fully  exposed  > 
behind  it  pass  a director,  on  which  this  portion  of 
the  muscle,  as  also  a few  of  its  clavicular  fibres,  are 
to  be  divided.  In  performing  this  part  of  the  opera- 
tion, care  should  be  taken  to  avoid  those  small  veins 
and  arteries  that  lie  behind  this  muscle  by  keeping 
the  director  close  to  its  posterior  surface.  The  mus- 
cle being  thus  divided,  you  gently  press  to  either 
side  some  loose  adipose  substance  that  now  appears* 
and  the  surface  of  the  Sterno-hyoid  and  thyroid 
Muscles  will  be  exposed ; the  director  should  then 
be  carefully  insinuated  behind  these  individually, 
keeping  the  instalment  close  to  their  fibres ; these 
being  divided,  and  the  sides  of  the  wound  separated 
by  broad  retractors,  and  by  carefully  removing  a 
little  cellular  membrane,  the  trank  of  the  right  Ca- 
rotid Artery  may  be  seen  arising  from  the  Arteria- 
Innominata,  the  Jugular  Vein  and  Par  Vagum  be- 
ing to  the  acromial  side ; the  curved  aneurism  needle 
may  then  be  passed  around  the  Arteria  Innominata, 
directing  it  from  below  upwards  and  inwards,  and 
keeping  it  close  to  the  vessel  to  avoid  the  Cardiac 
Nerves. 
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AUTEIUjE  CAROTIOES  communes. 

The  Student  may  now  proceed  to  the  dissection  of 
the  Carotid  Arteries,  The  subject  being  laid  on  the 
Back,  in  a horizontal  posture,  or  with  the  Shoulders 
slightly  raised  from  the  table,  an  incision  may  be 
made  through  the  integuments,  Platisma  and  Fascia, 
from  the  Sternum  to  the  Chin,  and  another  incision 
from  the  Chin  to  the  cartilage  of  the  Ear;  the  inte- 
guments should  then  be  dissected  from  the  mus- 
cles, and  thrown  backwards.  The  Stemo-mas- 
toid  Muscle  is  then  exposed,  its  sternal  portion 
should  be  detached  from  the  bone  ; and  the  Sterno- 
hyoid and  thyroid  Muscles  being  drawn  inwards 
towards  the  Trachea,  the  sheath  of  the  Carotid 
Artery  and  Jugular  Vein  is  exposed.  The  young 
Student  should  make  this  important  dissection  neatly 
and  slowly,  first  dissecting  off  the  skin,  then  the 
Platisma ; and,  before  removing  the  Fascia,  he 
should  observe  its  connexions, — inferiorly,  to  the  In- 
terclavicular  Ligament,  and  superiorly,  to  the  angle  of 
the  Jaw,-  Stylo  Maxillary  Ligament,  Parotid  Gland, 
and  Cartilage  of  the  Ear ; also  its  processes,  which 
are  sent  under  the  different  muscles,  and  which  thus 
connect  it,  in  some  places,  to  the  sheath  of  the  ves- 
sels, The-  muscles;  superficial"  nerves,  and  veins, 
also  may  be  neatly  dissected,  at  least  on  one  side  of 
the  neck ; while  on  the  opposite  the  Student  may 
repeat  the  same  dissection,  or  practise  the  operation 
of  tying  the  artery  in  different  situations,  and  then 
makes  careful  dissection  of  the  surrounding  parts. 
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The  right  and  left  Carotid  Arteries  resemble  each 
other  so  closely  in  their  course  and  termination,  that 
one  description  may  apply  to  both.  The  only  im- 
portant difference  is,  as  to  their  origin ; the  right, 
arising  from  the  Arteria  Innominata  opposite  the 
sternal  end  of  the  Clavicle,  is  consequently  shorter 
than  the  left,  which  proceeds  from  the  arch  of  the 
Aorta.  The  former  is  generally  larger,  and  placed 
somewhat  more  anterior  in  the  neck,  and  closer  to 
the  Trachea;  these  vessels,  diverging  and  inclining 
backwards,  ascend  as  high  as  the  superior  edge  of 
the  Thyroid  Cartilage,  or  the  Os  Hyoides,  opposite 
which  they  divide  into  the  internal  and  external 
Carotid  Arteries.  The  left  Carotid,  at  its  origin,  is 
covered  by  the  Sternum,  the  Vena  Innominata,  and 
a part  of  the  remains  of  the  Thymus  Gland ; after 
this,  both  Carotids  are  covered  by  the  integuments, 
Platysma-myoides,  Sterno-mastoid,  hyoid,  thyroid, 
and  Omohyoid  Muscles,  as  high  as  the  Cricoid 
Cartilage,  opposite  which  these  muscles  separating 
from  each  other,  (the  Sterno-mastoid  inclining  back- 
wards, and  the  others  inwards,)  leave  the  artery  very 
superficial,  nothing  but  the  integuments,  Platysma, 
Facia,  and  a few  superficial  veins  and  nerves  cover- 
ing it  from  this  point  to  its  termination.  The  inter- 
val between  the  two  Carotids  is  very  trifling  at  the 
lower,  but  at  the  upper  part  of  the  neck  they  are  se- 
parated by  the  Larynx,  Pharynx,  and  (Esophagus, 
and  by  the  Thyroid  Gland,  the  lobes  of  which  some- 
what overlap  these  vessels,  The  rig-lit  Carotid,  as  it 
ascends  in  this  manner,  lies  over  the  inferior  Thyroid 
Artery,  the  Recurrent  and  Symphathetic  Nerves, 
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Longus  Colli,  and  Rectus  capitis  anticus  major 
Muscles.  The  left  Carotid,  at  its  origin,  lies  on  the 
Trachea,  immediately  afterwards  on  the  Thoracic 
Duct  and  (Esophagus,  but  above  this,  it  is  similarly 
circumstanced  with  the  rig-lit.  About  the  middle  of 
the  Neck  these  vessels  lie  very  near  the  Vertebra;, 
and,  during  life,  may  be  compressed  against  these 
bones,  in  case  of  violent  haemorrhage  from  any 
large  branch.  This  pressure  may  be  effectual  for  a 
short  time,  but  it  is  attended  with  very  severe  pain. 
Each  Carotid  is  invested  with  a dense,  cellular  tissue, 
called  the  Sheath  of  the  Cervical  Vessels,  on  the  ante- 
rior surface  of  which  the  Descenclens  Noni  Nerve  is 
generally  placed ; it  is  closely  connected  to  it,  and 
about  the  middle  of  the  Neck  forms  a plexus  with 
some  branches  from  the  second  and  third  Cervical 
Nerves ; it  lies,  on  the  outside,  at  the  upper,  and  on 
the  inner  side  of  the  sheath,  at  the  lower  part  of  the 
Neck.  I have  often  found  it  in  the  sheath  behind 
the  Jugular  Vein.  In  addition  to  the  artery,  this 
sheath  contains  the  internal  Jugular  Vein,  and  Par 
Vaguin,  or  'Pneumogastric  Nerve;  the  former  is 
most  external,  the  latter  is  between  the  vein  and  ar- 
tery ; if  the  former  be  moderately  distended,  it  will 
be  seen  of  much  gteater  size  than  the  latter,  and  will 
partly  conceal  it.  On  the  left  side,  the  vein  is  much 
closer  to  the  artery  at  the  lower  part  of  the  Neck,  than 
on  the  right;  this  depends  on  the  different  course 
of  the  right  and  left  Venn  Innominatte.  Behind  the 
sheath,  are  the  Symphathetic  and  Cardiac  Nerves; 
a chain  of  conglobate  glands  lie  along  the  great  ves- 
sels of  the  Neck,  principally  on  their  external  side, 
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and  partly  concealed  by  the  Sterno-mastoid  Muscle. 
These  are  also  bound  down  by  the  Cervical  Facia, 
which  adheres  closely  to  the  sheath,  particularly 
below  the  angle  of  the  Jaw.  These  glands  are  pro- 
portionally large,  and  numerous,  in  the  young  sub- 
ject; they  are  frequently  enlarged,  and  indurated  by 
chronic  inflammation ; the  muscles  and  fascia  press 
them  closely  to  the  vessels  ; they  become  fixed,  and 
have  a pulsation  communicated  to  them,  so  as  to  re- 
semble Aneurism : on  a careful  examination,  however, 
the  muscles  being  previously  put  into  a relaxed  posi- 
tion, will,  in  almost  every  case,  enable  the  surgeon 
to  distinguish. 

Opposite  the  upper  edge  of  the  Thyroid  Cartilage, 
or  frequently  opposite  the  Cornu  of  the  Os  Hyoides, 
each  Carotid  Artery  divides  into  two  branches;  one 
may  be  named  the  external  Carotid,  or  Carotis  Super- 
ficialis ; the  other,  which  is  the  larger  branch,  the  in- 
ternal, or  Carotis  Profunda ; these  names  being  ap- 
plied, not  from  their  relative  situation,  but  from  their 
destination.  The  exact  point  of  this  division  is  not 
regular,  but  is  generally  on  a level  with  the  inferior 
edge  of  the  third  Cervical  Vertebra.  The  Internal 
Carotid,  which  is  to  supply  the  Brain,  lies  deeper 
in  the  Neck,  and  more  external,  than  the  Superficial 
Carotid,  which  is  destined  to  the  superficial  parts  of 
the  Head,  Face,  &c.  If  the  Head  be  depressed, 
or  the  Mouth  opened,  this  division  is  sheltered  by 
the  angle  of  the  Jaw ; but  if  the  Head  be  in  the 
horizontal  posture,  it  is  nearly  one  inch  below  the 
level  of  this  bony  projection ; and,  if  the  Head  be 
inclined  backwards,  the  distance  is  proportionally 
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increased.  In  very  young  children  the  angle  of 
the  Jaw  is  very  obtuse,  and  does  not  descend  so 
low  as  in  the  adult;  the  division  of  the  Carotid  is 
therefore  at  a greater  distance  at  this  age,  from  this 
point  of  bone,  than  in  the  adult  In  the  old, 
edentulous  subject,  the  Jaw  appears  drawn  for- 
ward, so  that  the  distance  between  its  angle  and  the 
division  of  the  Carotid  Artery  is  increased.  The 
anatomy  of  the  vessels  and  nerves  about  the  angle 
of  the  Jaw  should  be  studied  in  subjects  of  dif- 
ferent ages;  the  space  between  this  bone  and  the 
Ear  is  greater,  in  proportion  in  the  young  subject, 
than  in  the  adult ; and  again,  in  the  edentulous  sub- 
ject, from  a very  different  cause,  this  region  is  in- 
creased. Some  of  the  primary  branches  of  the  Ex- 
ternal Carotid  are  found,  in  the  adult,  to  be  very 
tortuous,  and  almost  buried  within  the  side  and  an- 
gle of  the  J aw ; while,  in  the  earlier  and  later  pe- 
riods of  life,  they  appear  more  superficial,  and  can 
be  much  more  easily  exposed. 

Before  we  enter  on  the  particular  description  of 
the  branches  of  the  External  Carotid,  the  student 
should  consider  in  what  situation  the  Common  Ca- 
rotid Artery  may  be  most  easily  exposed  in  the 
living  subject,  for  the  purpose  of  passing  a ligature 
around  it,  in  any  part  of  its  course,  if  required,  by  dis- 
ease or  accident ; and  to  impress  on  his  mind  the 
exact  relation  of  the  several  important  parts  which 
he  may  expect  to  meet  in  the  operation,  and  which 
he  should  carefully  protect  from  injury.  Numerous 
observations  prove  that  the  Carotid  Artery  may  be 
obliterated  by  disease,  or  successfully  tied  without 
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injury  to  the  brain.  The  operation  of  tying  this  ar- 
tery inay  be  required  for  the  cure  of  aneurism,  or 
in  case  of  wound  of  any  of  its  primary  branches, 
or  of  aneurism  by  anastomosis  of  the  vessels  of  the 
Face  or  orbit. 

From  the  dissection  which  the  Student  has  now 
made,  he  may  perceive,  that  in  the  upper  and  lower 
regions  of  the  Neck,  this  artery  is  very  differently 
circumstanced  with  regard  to  the  parts  that  cover 
it.  From  the  Clavicle  to  the  Cricoid  Cartilage  it  is 
covered  by  three  layers  of  muscles,  and  by  a consi- 
derable qnantity  of  Cellular  Membrane,  which  lies 
beneath  the  Sterno-mastoid,  in  which  are  some  large 
veins  and  small  arteries.  In  this  part  of  the  Neck 
the  artery  is  at  a great  depth  from  the  surface,  par- 
ticularly during  life,  when  the  Sterno-mastoidMuS- 
cle,  by  its  contraction,  raises  the  Integuments  and 
Fascia,  so  as  to  give  the  appearance  of  a deep  cavity 
behind  it;  on  the  contrary,  when  we  look  at  the  dis- 
section in  the  upper  part  of  the  Neck,  the  artery 
appears  much  more  superficial,  being  only  covered 
by  the  general  investment  of  the  Neck  from  the 
upper  edge  of  the  Cricoid  Cartilage,  as  far  as  the 
Digastric  Muscle.  Even  here,  however,  the  artery 
is  by  no  means  so  near  the  surface,  during  life,  as 
might  be  inferred  from  a view  of  it  when  dissected,  for 
then  the  integuments  were  borne  off  the  sheath  of  the 
vessel,  by  the  prominence  of  the  Larynx  before,  by  the 
Mastoid  Muscle  externally,  and  by  the  side  and  angle 
of  the  Jaw  above;  so  that  when  an  incision  is  made 
into  this  region,  in  the  living  subject,  the  artery  ap- 
pears at  some  depth  from  the  surface,  in  a sort  of 
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axilla,  in  which  are  some  small  arteries,  and  several 
veins,  ascending  from  the  Thyroid  Gland  to  anasto- 
mose with  the  Jugular  and  Facial  Veins.  These 
veins  descend  along  the  inner  edge  of  the  Mastoid 
Muscle,  towards  the  Sternum,  then  bends  outwards 
beneath  this  last  named  muscle,  and  join  either  the 
Subclavian,  or  some  veins  coming  to  this  trunk  from 
the  Shoulder.  The  Carotid  Artery  may  be  exposed 
in  two  situations  in  the  Neck,  either  above  the  Omo- 
hyoid Muscle,  or  below  it;  in  the  former  situation, 
the  operation  is  attended  with  much  less  difficulty 
than  in  the  latter,  and  may  be  selected  in  cases  of 
wounds  or  aneurism  of  any  of  the  large  branches  of 
the  Carotid,  or  in  aneurism  by  anastomosis  ; but  the 
latter  must  generally  be  selected  in  aneurism  of  the 
trunk  of  this  artery.  The  high  operation  on  the  Ca- 
rotid may  be  performed,  in  the  living  subject,  in  the 
following  manner: — the  Neck  being  extended  as  far 
as  circumstances  will  permit,  make  an  incision  about 
three  inches  long,  at  the  side  of  the  Os  Hyoides 
and  Larynx,  commencing  a little  below  the  angle  of 
the  Jaw,  and  continuing  it  as  low  as  the  side  of  the 
Cricoid  Cartilage  ; this  incision  is  to  divide  the  in- 
teguments and  Platysma  Myoidcs.  The  Fascia 
of  the  Neck  is  here  very  strong,  and  must  next  be 
divided  in  the  same  direction  ; it  adheres  to  the 
sheath  of  the  vessels,  and  to  the  veins  which  form  a 
sort  of  plexus  in  this  situation  ; the  director  there- 
fore, ought  to  be  carefully  insinuated  beneath  it, 
through  a small  opening  made  by  the  knife  held  in 
a horizontal  direction  ; on  [this  the  Fascia  may  be 
cut  safely  to  any  extent.  The  operator  should  now 
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proceed  with  great  caution  among  several  small 
veins  that  generally  appear  beneath  this  membrane  ;* 
his  assistant  should  gently  separate  the  edges  of  the 
wound  by  means  of  a pair  of  broad  retractors,  and 
the  Sugeon,  with  the  blunt  end  of  a director,  can 
detach  the  cellular  connexion  of  these  superficial 
vessels  to  the  sheath.  The  Descendens  Noni  Nerve 
usually  lies  to  the  outside  of  the  artery  in  this  situa- 
tion, and  is  not  endangered  in  opening  the  sheath  ; 
its  exact  position,  however,  is  very  irregular.  The 
sheath  of  the  vessels  is  next  to  be  opened,  by  raising 
a small  portion  of  it  over  the  artery,  in  a forceps,  and 
dividing  it  by  cautious  touches  of  the  knife  held  in  a 
horizontal  direction.  This  opening  being  enlarged, 
the  internal  Jugular  Vein  will  appear,  distending 
itself  occasionally  so  as  nearly  to  conceal  the  artery ; 
and  the  Surgon,  or  assistant,  having  gently  pressed 
this  vein,  and  the  Par  Vagum  Nerve,  which  is  at- 
tached to  it,  towards  the  Mastoid  Muscle,  the  blunt 
aneurism  needle  may  be  passed  round  the  artery, 
taking  care  to  direct  it  from  without  inwards,  and 
to  keep  the  end  of  the  instrument  close  to  the  vessel, 
so  as  to  avoid  the  Sympathetic  Nerve,  and  some  of  its 
cardiac  branches,  particularly  the  Superficialis  Cor- 
dis, which  lies  internal  to  the  artery  and  close  to  its 
sheath.  As  the  end  of  the  needle  is  made  to  appear 
on  the  laryngeal  side  of  the  artery,  it  is  covered  by 
some  cellular  membrane,  which  it  has  pushed  be- 
fore it ; by  dividing  this  on  the  point  of  the  needle, 
the  further  course  of  the  ligature  round  the  artery  is 

* See  Note  to  the  description  of  the  Subclavian  Artery. 
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facilitated.  Before  he  ties  the  vessel,  the  Surgeon 
should  carefully  examine  whether  any  nerve  has 
been  included  ; if  so,  he  had  better  withdraw  the  li- 
gature, and  again  pass  round  ihe  aneurism  needle 
close  to  the  artery.  The  ligature  being  tied,  one  end 
of  it  may  be  cut  off,  and  the  other  placed  between 
the  edges  of  the  wound,  opposite  its  attachment  to 
the  artery;  the  integuments  should  then  be  gently 
closed  with  adhesive  plaster,  and  the  patient,  when 
placed  in  bed,  should  lie  with  his  head  well  sup- 
ported, so  as  to  relax  the  muscles  and  vessels  of  the 
Neck. 

The  operation  may  lie  performed  in  the  inferior 
region  of  the  Neck  in  the  following  manner : — the 
Head  and  Neck  being  somewhat  flexed,  so  as  to 
relax  the  Sterno-mastoid,  hyoid,  and  thyroid  Mus- 
cles, make  an  incision  about  three  inches  in  length 
parallel  to  the  inner  edge  of  the  Mastoid  Muscle, 
commencing  opposite  the  Cricoid  Cartilage,  and 
terminating  at  a little  distance  above  the  sternal  end 
of  the  Clavicle;  by  this  incision,  the  integuments, 
platysma,  and  superficial  fascia  are  to  be  divided  ; 
the  edge  of  the  Mastoid  Muscle  will  be  then  ex- 
posed, and  close  to  this  a very  considerable  vein  is 
generally  situated,  to  which  I before  alluded  when 
describing  the  higher  operation  on  the  Carotid  Ar- 
tery. The  sterno-mastoid’  Muscle  and  this  vein  are 
to  be  drawn  outwards,  and  the  Sterno-hyoid  and 
thyroid  Muscles  inwards ; the  Omo-hyoid  Muscle 
will  now  be  seen  crossing  the  Neck  near  the  upper 
extremity  of  the  wound;  this  muscle  is  connected 
to  the  sheath  of  the  vessels  by  the  deep  cervical 
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fascia,  which  in  this  situation  is  thin,  hut  strong; 
by  carefully  dividing  this  membrane  below  the 
Omo-hyoid  Muscle,  the  sheath  of  the  vessels  will 
be  exposed,  the  Descendens  Noni  Nerve  is  here 
inclining  to  the  tracheal  side  of  the  artery,  and 
may  be  drawn  in  that  direction  with  the  Sterno- 
thyroid Muscle ; the  sheath  must  now  be  opened  in 
the  same  cautious  manner  as  was  before  recom- 
mended. The  Jugular  Vein,  by  its  sudden  and 
irregular  distention  in  the  living  subject,  has  been 
found  to  embarrass  the  operator,  not  only  by  nearly 
concealing  the  artery,  but  also  by  itself  being  in  great 
danger  of  being  wounded  in  opening  the  sheath ; an 
assistant  ought,  therefore,  to  make  gentle  pressure 
on  this  vessel,  both  at  the  upper  and  lower  part  of  the 
wound,  for  it  becomes  distended  in  both  these  direc- 
tions, from  below  by  the  regurgitation  of  blood  from 
the  right  Auricle  of  the  Heart,  and  from  above  by 
that  fluid  descending  from  the  Head  and  Neck; 
the  vein  and  Par  Vagum  being  then  pressed  to  the 
outer  side,  and  the  muscles  held  apart  by  an  assis- 
tant, the  aneurism  needle  is  to  be  cautiously  pushed 
round  the  artery  from  without  inwards,  taking  care 
to  avoid  the  inferior  Thyroid  Artery,  the  Recurrent 
and  Sympathetic  Nerves  which'  lie  behind  the  sheath ; 
and,  if  operating  on  the  left  side,  to  remember  the 
proximity  of  the  (Esophagus  internally,  and  of  the 
Thoracic  Duct  posteriorly  and  externally. 

We  may  here  remark  an  important  difference  in 
the  relation  of  the  internal  Jugular  Vein,  to  the 
Carotid  Artery  in  the  lower  part  of  the  Neck,  on 
the  right  and  left  sides,  depending  on  the  different 
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course  of  the  right  and  left  Venae  Innominatse.  The 
left  Jugular  Vein  lies  on  a plane  anterior  to  that  of 
the  right  side,  and  somewhat  overlaps  the  left  Ca- 
rotid artery,  in  order  to  join  the  left  Vena  Inncmi- 
nata,  which  crosses  the  upper  orifice  of  the  Thorax 
anterior  to  the  three  great  arteries  emerging  from 
that  cavity ; whereas  the  Jugular  Vein  of  the  right 
side  inclines  outwards  and  backwards,  to  meet  the 
right  Subclavian  Vein ; the  confluence  of  these 
forming  the  right  Vena  Innominata,  which  vein 
descends  almost  perpendicularly  into  the  cavity  of 
the  chest. 

The  Student  may  next  proceed  to  dissect  the 
branches  of  the  Carotid  Artery ; and  first,  the  ex- 
ternal Carotid  and  its  ramifications. 

ARTERIA  CAROTIS  EXTERNA,  VEL  SUPERFIC1A.LIS 

This  artery  is  rather  smaller  than  the  internal 
Carotid ; it  lies  more  superficial  and  nearer  to  the 
Os  Hyoides ; its  course  is  first  upwards  and  in- 
wards towards  the  Submaxillary  Gland,  but  it  soon 
inclines  backwards,  and  ascends  in  a direction  pa- 
rallel to  the  ramus  of  the  lower  Jaw,  between  it 
and  the  Meatus  Auclitorius;  and  nearly  midway  be- 
tween the  Zygomatic  Process  and  the  Angle  of  the 
Jaw,  but  a little  nearer  to  the  former,  it  divides  into 
the  temporal  and  internal  Maxillary  Arteries,  in  the 
substance  of  the  Parotid  Gland.  The  external  Ca- 
rotid Artery  is  somewhat  curved,  the  convexity 
directed  inwards  towards  the  Pharynx  and  Tonsil, 
the  concavity  outwards  towards  the  Mastoid  Muscle; 
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in  the  lower  part  of  its  course  it  is  covered  only  by 
the  skin,  platysma,  the  facia,  and  some  veins ; op- 
posite the  Os  Hyoides  it  is  crossed  by  the  Lingual 
Nerve,  Digastric  and  Stylo-hyoid  Muscles,  and 
immediately  above  these  it  enters  the  Parotid  Gland, 
lies  very  deep  in  the  substance  of  that  gland  at  its 
lower  part,  but  approaches  its  surface  as  it  ascends. 
About  the  centre  of  the  Parotid  the  Portio  Dura 
or  Facial  Nerve  passes  over  the  artery,  separated 
from  it  by  a small  portion  of  the  gland.  The  ex- 
ternal Carotid  in  this  course  is  not  at  first  firmly 
supported,  it  merely  rests  on  the  Laryngeal  Nerve, 
and  Pharyngeal  Plexus,  and  some  cellular  mem- 
brane which  connects  it  to  the  internal  Carotid  and 
to  the  side  of  the  Pharynx.  Near  the  angle  of  the 
.law  the  Stylo-pharyngeus  and  Stylo-glossus  Mus- 
cles lie  behind  this  artery,  which  muscles,  together 
with  a portion  of  the  Parotid  Gland,  and  Glosso- 
pharyngeal Nerve,  separate  the  external  from  the 
internal  Carotid  Artery.  The  external  Carotid  is 
accompanied  by  two  veins,  one  on  either  side;  at 
its  commencement,  a number  of  these  vessels, 
anastomosing  with  the  internal  Jugular  Vein,  form 
a sort  of  plexus  around  it.  The  external  Carotid 
and  its  branches  are  surrounded  by  numerous  nerves, 
from  the  Sympathetic. 

From  the  view  which  the  Student  now  has  of  this 
artery,  it  must  be  plain  that  it  can  be  exposed  in  the 
living  subject,  and/  tied  near  its  origin  without  en- 
dangering any  important  part,  or  without  obstructing 
the  internal  Carotid.  An  incision  made  in  the  same 
direction  and  to  the  same  extent,  as  was  recom- 
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mended  in  the  description  of  the  high  operation  on 
the  common  Carotid,  will  enable  a Surgeon  to  ex- 
pose this  vessel  below  the  Digastric  Muscle,  so  as 
to  pass  a ligature  around  it;  this  might  be  necessary 
in  operations  about  the  upper  part  of  the  Neck, 
such  as  the  extirpation  of  tumours  about  the  angle 
of  the  J aw,  &c.  This  artery  also  may  be  tied 
above  the  Digastric,  between  it  and  the  Parotid 
Gland,  by  an  incision  through  the  integuments  and 
fascia  from  the  lobe  of  the  Ear  to  the  Cornu  of  the 
Os  Hyoides,  the  Digastric  and  Stylo-hyoid  Muscles 
will  be  seen  passing  across  the  artery  near  the  in- 
ferior end  of  the  wound,  and  then,  by  depressing 
these  muscles,  and  separating  them  with  the  handle 
of  the  knife  from  the  Parotid  Gland,  the  external 
Carotid  will  be  brought  into  view,  and  a ligature 
can  be  passed  around  it.  If,  however,  it  be  true  that 
the  adhesive  inflammation  cannot  take  place  in  any 
artery  unless  an  internal  coagulum  of  blood  be 
formed,  (an  assertion  which  admits  of  doubt,)  and 
if  this  cannot  occur  when  a large  artery  proceeds 
from  the  trunk  near  the  situation  of  the  ligature, 
then  we  cannot  expect  much  success  from  the  opera- 
tion of  tying  the  external  Carotid,  as  the  ligature 
must  be  applied  very  close  to  the  common  Carotid 
in  order  to  avoid  the  Thyroid  or  other  primary 
branches,  if  we  w ish  to  tie  it  before  it  gives  off  any  ; 
I have,  however,  seen  this  operation  performed  a few 
years  since,  and  no  secondary  haimonliage  ensued. 

The  external  Carotid  scuds  off  ten  brandies, 
which  supply  the  several  parts  near  which  it  passes ; 
these  may  be  divided  into  three  sets  or  orders,  the 
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Anterior,  Posterior,  and  Ascending;  the  anterior 
branches  are,  the  Thyroid,  Lingual,  and  Labial ; 
tire  posterior  are,  the  Muscular,  Occipital,  and  Pos- 
terior Amis ; the  ascending  are,  the  Pharyngeal, 
T rasas versalis  Faciei,  Internal  Maxillary  and  Tem- 
poral. This  arrangement  is,  no  doubt,  open  to  se- 
veral objections;  I trust,  however,  it  may  serve  to 
direct  the  pupil  in  his  progress.  I must  apprise  him, 
however,  that  he  is  not  to  expect  to  find  the  branches 
of  the  external  Carotid,  in  the  different  subjects  he 
may  dissect,  uniform  in  their  number,  origin,  or 
course ; on  the  contrary,  many  varieties  are  met 
with ; sometimes  almost  all  the  branches  arise 
nearly  together,  so  that  the  external  Carotid  appears 
like  a short  axis,  dividing  in  a radiated  manner;  in 
other  cases  one  trunk  will  give  rise  to  two  or  three 
ait  erics.  In  others,  several  small  vessels,  arising 
from  different  sources,  supply  the  place  of  some  par- 
ticular artery ; and  sometimes  the  common  Carotid 
gives  origin  to  some  of  the  proper  branches  of  the 
external  Carotid.  The  frequent  irregularities  of 
these  arteries  have  induced  me  to  coincide  with  Dr. 
Barclay  in  rejecting,  as  useless  and  unscientific,  the 
classification  of  them  that  has  been  adopted  by  the 
editor  and  continuator  of  Bichat’s  Anatomy,  namely  : 
first,  those  that  supply  the  organs  of  voice  and  respi- 
ration ; secondly,  those  that  are  ramified  on  the 
primary  organs  of  digestion  ; thirdly,  those  that  sup- 
ply the  superficial  parts,  and  the  deep  cavities  of  the 
face ; and,  fourlldv,  those  that  are  ramified  on  the 
pnrietes  of  the  Cranium. 
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The  Student  may  noxv  proceed  to  trace  the  branches 
of  the  external  Carotid  Artery  nearly  in  the  order 
in  which  they  have  been  first  mentioned. 

I. 

ARTERIA  THYROIDEA  SUPERIOR,  VEL  DESCENDENS, 

Is  the  first  branch  of  the  external  Carotid  Artery  ; 
it  generally  arises  opposite  the  Coinu  of  the  Os 
Hyoides,  but  sometimes  lover  down.  It  rnns 
upwards  and  inwards,  then  bends  downwards  to- 
wards the  Thyroid  Gland,  in  an  arched  manner, 
convex  superiorly.  It  soon  divides  into  several 
branches,  which  pass  beneath  the  different  muscles 
of  the  Larynx ; but  the  trunk  is  at  first  superficial ; 
the  Lingual  Nerve  lies  superior,  and  the  Laryngeal 
Nerve  posterior  to  it.  Its  branches  are  usually  con- 
sidered as  four  in  number. 

1.  Ramus  hyoideus,  is  very  small  and  irregular; 
passes  along  the  inferior  border  of  the  Os  Hyoides, 
supplies  the  cellular  membrane  between  this  bone 
and  the  Thyroid  Cartilage,  and  anastomoses  with 
the  similar  branch  from  the  opposite  side;  it  lies 
Under  the  Thyro-hyoid  Muscle. 

2.  Ramus  suterficialis  runs  downwards  and  out- 
wards over  the  sheath  of  the  Carotid  Artery,  and  is 
distributed  to  the  glands,  cellular  membrane,  and 
Sterno-mastoid  Muscle. 

3.  Ramus  laryngeus  is  larger  than  either  of  the 
last-mentioned.  It  often  arises  from  the  external 
Carotid ; it  accompanies  the  Laryngeal  Nerve,  runs 
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downwards  and  inwards,  enters  the  Larynx,  either 
by  an  opening  in  the  Thyroid  Cartilage,  or  between 
this  and  the  Os  Hyoides,  or  sometimes  between  the 
Thyroid  and  Cricoid  Cartilages.  It  first  sends  a 
small  branch  superficially,  which  may  generally  be 
seen  on  the  Crico-thyroid  Ligament,  in  the  situation 
in  which  Laryngotomy  is  performed  ; it  is  then  rami- 
fied on  the  muscles  and  lining  membrane  of  the  La- 
rynx and  Epiglottis,  and  anastomoses  with  the  cor- 
responding branches  from  the  opposite  side. 

4.  Ramus  thyroideus  is  the  largest  branch,  and 
the  continuation  of  the  original  trunk.  ltd  escends 
tortuously  along  the  side  and  anterior  surface  of  the 
Thyroid  Gland,  beneath  the  Sterno-thyroid  Muscle ; 
its  branches  penetrate  the  substance  of  the  gland,  in 
which  some  unite  with  the  opposite  artery,  others 
descend  to  meet  the  inferior  Thyroid  from  the  Sub- 
clavian : a small  branch  generally  passes  in  a ser- 
pentine course  along  the  anterior  part  of  the  gland, 
and  meets  a similar  branch  from  the  opposite  side. 
The  Thyroid  Artery,  or  its  branches,  are  often  di- 
vided in  those  wounds  that  are  made  by  the  ineffec- 
tual efforts  of  the  Suicide,  who,  in  attempting  to 
divide  the  Larynx,  seldom  cuts  sufficiently  deep  to 
injure  the  Carotid  Artery;  but  very  generally  wounds 
the  branches  of  the  Thyroid.  Should  this  artery 
be  divided,  the  Surgeon  may  easily  secure  it ; or  if 
haemorrhage  proceed  from  its  branches,  its  trunk 
may  be  exposed  by  making  an  incision  through  the 
integuments  and  fascia,  from  the  Os  Hyoides  ob- 
liquely downwards,  and  outwards  towards  the  Mas- 
toid Muscle;  some  small  veins  only  will  conceal 
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the  artery.  The  operation  of  tying  this  vessel  has 
been  recommended  in  some  cases  of  Bronchocele, 
in  which  the  Thyroid  Arteries  have  been  enlarged  ; 
for,  depriving  the  gland  of  its  usual  supply  of  blood, 
has  been  found  in  some  instances  to  retard  its  future 
growth. 

II. 

ARTERIA  LINGUAUS, 

Arises  at  a little  distance  above  the  Thyroid 
and  below  the  Labial.  I should,  however,  advise 
the  Dissector  to  trace  the  Labial  Artery  and  its 
branches,  before  those  of  the  Lingual,  contrary  to 
the  order  in  which  they  are  here  described.  Both 
arteries  frequently  arise  from  a common  trunk.  The 
Lingual  runs  at  first  horizontally  inwards,  and  for- 
wards towards  the  Os  Hyoides,  and  passing  above 
the  cornu  of  that  bone,  rises  vertically  to  the  inferior 
surface  of  the  tongue ; and,  lastly,  it  runs  horizontally 
forwards  to  the  anterior  extremity  of  this  organ. 
From  its  origin  to  the  Os  Hyoides,  the  Lingual  Ar- 
tery forms  an  arch,  convex  upwards,  and  parallel  u> 
that  of  the  Thyroid ; the  cornu  of  the  Os  Hyoides 
moves  between  these  two.  This  portion  of  the  ar- 
tery is  only  covered  by  the  common  integuments, 
_ platysma  and  fascia  of  the  Neck,  some  anastomosing 
veins,  and  lymphatic  glands ; it  lies  on  the  superior 
Laryngeal  Nerve  and  a quantity  of  loose  cellular 
membrane.  From  the  cornu  of  the  Os  Hyoides  to 
its  termination,  it  is  much  deeper  in  the  Neck.  In 
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this  part  of  its  course,  it  is  covered  by  the  Digastric 
Tendon,  by  the  Hyo-glossus  and  Mylo-hyoid  Mus- 
cles, and  is  placed  on  the  middle  Constrictor  of  the 
Pharynx,  and  on  the  side  of  the  Genio-glossus 
Muscle.  This  artery  is  accompanied,  in  part  of  its 
course,  by  the  Lingual  Nerve;  from  the  Carotid  to 
the  cornu  of  the  Os  Hyoides  the  nerve  is  parallel, 
but  superficial  and  superior  to  the  artery ; above  the 
Os  Hyoides,  the  Hyo-glossus  Muscle  separates  them, 
the  nerve  being  placed  on  the  inferior  surface  of  that 
muscle,  the  artery  on  its  superior;  but  at  its  anterior 
edge  the  nerve  and  artery  again  approximate,  and 
their  ultimate  branches  are  distributed  together  to 
the  Tongue.  The  principal  branches  of  the  Lingual 
Artery  are  four. 

1.  Ramus  hyoibeus  arises  at  the  external  edge 
of  the  Hyo-glossus  Muscle,  and  runs  to  the  Os 
Hyoides  beneath  the  Digastric  Tendon,  and  divides 
into  several  branches;  these  are  distributed  to  the 
muscles  that  are  attached  to  this  bone  and  to  the 
Epiglottidean  Gland,  and  anastomose  with  branches 
from  the  Thyroid  Artery,  mid  with  some  from  the 
opposite  side. 

2.  Arteria  dorsalis  ungu/e  arises  from  the 
Lingua!  Artery,  while  it  is  covered  by  the  Hyo-glos- 
sus Muscle ; it  first  runs  outwards  to  the  side  of  the 
Tongue,  and  then  turns  upwards  and  inwards  to 
the  superior  surface  of  this  organ,  and  anasto- 
moses with  its  fellow  from  the  opposite  side,  having- 
first  given  branches  to  the  Stylo-glossus  Muscle, 
to  the  Tonsil,  to  the  arches  of  the  Palate,  and  to 
the  mucous  membrane  of  the  Fauces  and  Epiglottis ; 
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this  is  not  a regular  branch,  several  small  arteries 
frequently  supply  its  place. 

3.  Arteria  sublingualis  arises  at  the  anterior 
edge  of  the  Hyo-glossus  Muscle;  here  the  Lingual 
Artery  divides  into  the  Sublingual  and  Ranine ; the 
Sublingual  is  exposed  by  raising  the  Mylo-hyoid 
Muscle ; it  runs  forwards  and  outu  ards  to  the  Sub- 
lingual Gland,  supplies  it  and  the  mucous  mem- 
brane of  the  Mouth  and  surrounding  muscles;  it  also 
sometimes  sends  a branch  to  the  Chin.  This  is  also 
an  irregular  artery,  it  is  frequently  derived  from 
the  submental  branch  of  the  Facial  or  Labial,  and 
then  either  perforates  the  Mylo-hyoid  Muscle,  or 
accompanies  the  duct  of  the  Submax  illary  Gland, 
which  runs  between  that  muscle  and  Sublingual 
Gland  to  the  F rcenum  Linguae. 

4.  Arteria  ranina  appears  to  be  the  continued 
, trunk;  it  is  exposed  by  detaching  the  Digastric, 

Genio-hyoid,  Mylo-hyoid,  and  Genio-glossus  Mus- 
cles from  the  lower  Jaw,  and  the  Hyo-glossus  from 
the  Os  Hyoides,  then,  by  dividing  the  Jaw  at  its 
symphisis  and  drawing  the  Tongue  forwards  and 
upwards,  from  the  cavity  of  the  Mouth,  this  artery 
may  be  seen  with  very  little  dissection ; it  runs  along 
the  Lingualis  Muscle  on  the  outside  of  the  Genio- 
hyo-glossus,  and  on  the  inner  side  of  the  Hyo-glossus 
and  Stylo-glossus  Muscles  and  Sublingual  Gland 
as  far  as  the  tip  of  the  Tongue,  where  the  arteries 
of  oposite  sides  arch  towards  one  another,  and  end 
in  a delicate  anastomosis.  The  Ranine  Artery  sup- 
plies the  muscles  as  well  as  the  substance  and  surface 
of  the  tongue  on  either  side ; in  the  Mouth,  it  lies 
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close  to  the  side  of  the  Fraenum  Linguae,  and  is 
covered  only  by  the  mucous  membrane,  a small 
vein,  and  a branch  of  the  Lingual  Nerve.  The 
Ranine  Arteries  of  opposite  sides  are  said  not  to 
anastomose  with  each  other  except  at  the  extremity 
of  the  Tongue,  so  that  the  sides  of  this  organ  may 
be  injected  with  different  coloured  fluids. 

In  dividing  the  Fraenum  Linguae  in  children,  (an 
operation  not  often  required,)  the  point  of  the 
scissors  should  be  directed  downwards  and  back- 
wards, and  thus  the  Ranine  Arteries  and  veins  will 
be  avoided.  If  a wound  or  ulcer  on  the  Tongue  be 
attended  with  severe  haemorrhage,  which  cannot  be 
restrained  by  any  local  means,  it  has  been  suggested, 
that  the  trunk  of  the  Lingual  Artery  may  be  exposed 
and  tied  in  the  Neck,  by  making  a transverse  in- 
cision through  the  integuments  and  fascia  from  the 
Os  Hyoides  to  the  Mastoid  Muscle ; the  edges  of 
this  incision  being  separated,  we  expose  the  tendon 
of  the  Digastric  Muscle,  and  below  this  the  Lingual 
Nerve ; the  Lingual  Artery  lies  immediately  below 
this,  and  a little  posterior  to  it,  or  nearer  to  the  Ver- 
tebrae, and  is  partly  concealed  by  a lymphatic  gland, 
some  veins,  and  cellular  membrane ; the  superior 
Thyroid  Artery  is  inferior  to  it,  the  Laryngeal  Nerve 
is  behind  it,  the  Pharynx  is  internal  to  it,  and  the 
Carotid  Artery  and  Jugular  Vein  are  to  its  outer 
side : although  the  Lingual  A rtery  is  here  thinly 
covered,  yet,  in  the  living  Neck,  it  is  by  no  means  so 
near  the  surface,  as  might  be  supposed  from  the  ap- 
pearance of  these  parts  when  dissected  in  the  dead 
subject ; for  during  life,  the  integuments  and  fascia 
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are  so  borne  off  the  vessel  by  the  surrounding  pro- 
jections, that  when  these  superficial  coverings  are  di- 
vided, the  artery  appears  to  lie  at  the  bottom  of  a 
deep  cavity;  and  even  in  the  dead  subject  there  is 
considerable  difficulty  in  exposing  it,  without  dis- 
turbing the  surrounding  parts  to  some  extent.  If,  in 
addition  to  the  depth  at  which  this  artery  lies  from 
the  surface,  we  think  of  the  number  of  important 
parts  that  are  in  its  vicinity  and  the  irregularity  of  its 
origin,  we  cannot  consider  this  a very  advisable 
operation  to  undertake  in  the  living  subject,  or  one 
to  be  preferred  to  that  of  tying  the  external  or  com- 
mon Carotid,  more  particularly  when  we  reflect  on 
the  position  in  which  the  patient  must  be  placed 
in  order  to  enable  us  to  make  the  necessary  dissec- 
tion. 


III. 

ARTERIA  LABIALIS,  VEL  FACIALIS,  VEL  MAXILLA  RIS 
EXTERNA. 

Arises  a little  above  the  Lingual,  ascends  ob- 
liquely inwards  towards  the  Pharynx  and  Tonsil, 
runs  in  a very  tortuous  manner  through  the  Submax- 
illary Gland,  anterior  to  the  Pterygoid  Muscle  and 
Stylo-maxillary  Ligament,  it  then  descends,  winds 
round  the  side  of  the  lower  Jaw  at  the  edge  of  the 
Masseter  Muscle,  then  runs  upwards  and  inwards 
along  the  Cheek  to  the  side  of  the  JVose,  and  ends  at 
the  inner  Canthus  of  the  orbit.  At  its  origin  it  is 
covered  by  the  common  integuments  and  by  the 
Digastric  and  Stylo-hyoid  Muscles,  it  then  sinks 
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into  the  posterior  or  external  extremity  of  the  Sub- 
maxillary Gland ; as  it  passes  over  the  side  of  the 
Jaw,  it  is  only  covered  by  the  integuments,  and  a 
few  fibres  of  the  Platysma,  and  Triangularis-oris 
Muscles ; in  its  serpentine  course  on  the  side  of  the 
face,  (in  which  it  forms  numerous  turns  or  coils 
upon  itself,  to  accommodate  the  motions  of  the  parts 
over  which  it  passes,)  it  lies  buried  in  the  fat  of  the 
Cheek,  and  is  crossed  near  the  angle  of  the  Mouth 
by  the  Zygomatic  Muscle,  and  by  part  of  the  Leva- 
tor Labii  Superioris. 

The  branches  of  this  artery  may  be  arranged  into 
those  sent  off  before  it  passes  the  Jaw,  and  those 
afterwards,  or  into  the  cervical  and  facial;  the 
former  are  four,  the  latter  are  six  in  number. 

1.  Arteria  palatina  inferior  arises  near  the 
Carotid ; it  runs  upwards,  inwards,  and  backwards, 
between  the  Stylo-pharyngeus  and  Stylo-glossus 
Muscles ; it  divides  into  several  branches,  some  of 
which  are  given  to  these  muscles,  others  to  the  supe- 
rior Constrictor,  through  which  several  pass,  along 
with  small  nerves,  from  the  Pharyngeal  Plexus,  to 
the  mucous  membrane  of  the  Pharynx  and  Velum 
Palati,  and  to  the  Amygdala?,  and  inosculate  with 
the  descending  or  superior  Palatine  from  the  inter- 
nal Maxillary  Artery. 

2.  Arteria  tonsillaris  arises  immediately  above 
the  last,  ascends  between  the  Stylo-glossus  and  in- 
ternal Pterygoid  Muscles,  to  each  of  which  it  sends 
branches,  and  entering  the  external  surface  of  the 
Tonsil,  is  ramified  through  its  substance  and  anas- 
tomoses with  the  other  arteries,  that  supply  this 
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gland,  which  are  derived  from  the  last  mentioned 
branch,  and  from  the  Pharyngeal  and  internal  Max- 
illary. The  Tonsillitic  and  Palatine  Arteries  fre- 
quently arise  from  the  Labial  by  a common  trunk, 
which  will  then  take  the  course  of  the  Palatine,  and 
will  give  off  a distinct  branch  to  the  external  sidelif 
the  Tonsil. 

3.  Arterlse  glandulares  are  three  or  four  con- 
siderable branches,  which  spread  through  the  Sub- 
maxillary Gland,  and  in  it,  divide  into  very  minute 
and  numerous  twigs,  each  of  which,  accompanied 
by  a small  vein,  and  a branch  of  the  Excretory 
Duct,  goes  to  one  of  those  grains  or  particles,  of  an 
assemblage  of  which  this  conglomerate  gland  is 
composed.  Some  branches  also  pass  to  the  sur- 
rounding muscles,  and  to  the  neighbouring  lym- 
phatic glands. 

4.  Arteria  submentalis  arises  from  the  Labial 
Artery,  as  this  trunk  leaves  the  gland,  and  before  it 
turns  round  the  side  of  the  Jaw  ; it  then  runs  towards 
the  Chin,  along  the  inferior  and  internal  margin  of 
the  bone,  giving  branches  to  the  integuments,  to  the 
Submaxillary  and  Lymphatic  Glands,  and  to  the 
Mylo-hyoid  and  Digastric  Muscles.  At  the  anterior 
insertion  of  this  latter  muscle,  it  divides  into  several 
branches ; some  of  these  pass  beneath  the  Genio 
and  Mylo-hyoid  Muscles,  and  anastomose  with  the 
Sublingual  Artery ; others  ascend  on  each  side  of 
the  Digastric  : some  perforate  the  muscle  itself,  turn 
round  the  chin,  supply  the  integuments  and  muscles 
there,  and  then  ascend  to  anastomose  with  the  arte- 
ries of  the  lower  Lip,  and  with  small  branches  of  the 
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Dental  Artery,  which  escape  through  the  mental 
foramen  of  the  lower  Jaw.  Several  small  lympha- 
tic glands  lie  along  the  course  of  this  artery,  and  are 
connected  to  it  by  branches  which  they  receive  from  it. 
When  any  or  all  of  these  glands  are  enlarged,  they 
form  a firm  tumour, 'which  appears  to  occupy  nearly 
the  same  situation  as  the  Submaxillary  Gland.  A 
tumour  of  this  nature,  in  this  situation,  may  be 
removed  without  much  difficulty ; and  such  on  ope- 
ration has  been  considered  as  the  extirpation  of  the 
Submaxillary  Gland  itself : but  the  removal  of  this 
body  would  be  much  more  difficult  than  an  operator 
might  at  first  suppose.  The  Labial  Artery  and  vein 
should,  of  course,  be  sacrificed ; but  the  greatest 
difficulty,  and  one  which  I think  almost  insurmount- 
able, without  doing  great  violence  to  the  surround- 
ing parts,  would  be,  the  detaching  that  deep  process 
of  the  gland  which  accompanies  its  duct,  above  the 
Mylo-hyoid Muscle,  and  which  joins  the  Sublingual 
Gland,  and  which  is  also  connected  to  the  Gustatory 
Nerve  and  to  the  membrane  of  the  Mouth : the  depth 
at  which  this  lies  from  the  surface,  the  proximity  of 
the  Gustatory  and  Lingual  Nerves,  as  well  as  of  the 
Carotid  Artery  and  its  branches,  and  the  manner 
in  which  the  Mylo-hyoid  Muscle  protects  this  deep 
process,  must  render  such  an  operation  extremely 
difficult  and  dangerous. 

As  the  Labial  pursues  its  serpentine  course,  it 
gives  several  facial  branches  to  either  side,  the  most 
important  ol  these  are  the  following  : — 

5.  Arteria  i.auialis  inferior  runs  to  the  integu- 
ments and  muscles  of  the  lower  Lip,  and  anasto- 
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“loses  with  the  Dental  and  with  the  Submental  Ar- 
teries, and  with  the  corresponding  branch  from  the 
opposite  side. 

6.  Arteria  coronaria  inferior  passes  upwards 
and  inwards,  is  partly  covered  by  the  Triangularis 
Oris,  runs  close  to  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  Lip, 
and  beneath  the  Orbicularis  Oris  Muscle,  supplies 
this  vascular  part,  and  meets  the  artery  from  the  op- 
posite side;  it  also  anastomoses  with  the  inferior 
Labial  and  Dental  Arteries.  Inferior  to  this  artery, 
are  a number  of  those  small,  round,  mucous  glands, 
called  Labial ; these  receive  long,  delicate  branches 
from  the  Coronary  Artery  : in  one  or  two  of  these 
glands  the  disease  of  Cancer  frequently  commences, 
and  may  proceed  to  some  extent  in  this  structure  be- 
fore the  integuments  become  affected.  The  lympha- 
tic glands,  about  the  Submaxillarv,  are  frequently 
enlarged  in  this  species  of  the  disease,  before  the  skin 
or  mucous  membrane  ulcerates.  In  one  case,  which 
I lately  assisted  to  extirpate,  a lymphatic  vessel  was 
distinctly  felt  leading  from  this  part  towards  one  of 
the  glands  beneath  the  Jaw  ; the  coats  of  this  ves- 
sel were  very  much  thickened  and  indurated,  so  as 
to  resemble  the  feel  of  the  Vas  Deferens  : the  La- 
bial Glands  are  larger  and  more  numerous  in  the 
lower  thau  in  the  upper  lip. 

7.  Arterial  massetf.rical  arise  from  the  external 
side  of  the  Labial,  lun  outwards  to  the  Masseter 
and  Buccinator  Muscles,  send  branches  to  each  of 
these,  and  anastomose  with  the  Temporal,  Transver- 
salis  Faciei,  and  internal  Maxillary  Arteries. 

8.  Arteria  coronaria  superior  inns  very  tor- 
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tuously  to  the  upper  Lip,  lies  close  to  its  mucous 
surface,  and  is  distributed  to  its  red  border,  and, 
like  the  inferior  Coronary,  it  joins  the  corresponding 
artery  from  the  opposite  side  ; from  this  anastomo- 
sis, branches  ascend  to  the  Nose,  which  supply  the 
extremity  of  this  organ,  and  some  of  these  entering 
its  cavity,  inosculate  on  its  mucous  membrane  with 
the  proper  nasal  arteries. 

y.  Arteria  nasi  lateralis  arises  from  the  Labial, 
as  this  vessel  is  ascending  on  the  Levator  Labii  Su- 
perioris  Alseque  Nasi;  it  is,  in  general,  a small 
and  irregular  artery  ; it  spreads  its  branches  on  the 
side  of  the  Nose,  and  anastomoses  with  its  fellow, 
and  with  branches  descending  from  the  Forehead. 

10.  Arteria  angularis  is  the  last  branch  of  the 
Labial ; it  ascends  between  the  origins  of  the  Leva- 
tor Labii  Superioris  Alaeque  Nasi,  to  the  inner  angle 
of  the  Orbit ; is  accompanied  by  a large  vein,  sends 
branches  outwards  to  the  cheek  and  inferior  Pal- 
pebra ; these  anastomose  with  the  Infraorbital  Ar- 
tery. The  Angular  Artery  then  gives  branches  to 
the  lachrymal  sac  and  Orbicularis  Muscle,  and  ter- 
minates in  a free  anastomosis  with  the  Nasal  and 
Frontal  branches  of  the  Optlialmic  Artery. 

The  Labial  or  Facial  Arteries  have  numerous  in- 
osculations on  the  F ace,  not  only  with  one  another, 
but  with  arteries  from  distant  sources;  inferiorly, 
they  anastomose  with  the  Dental;  externally,  to- 
wards the  Masseter  Muscle,  they  inosculate  freely 
and  repeatedly  with  the  Transverse  Arteries  of  the 
Face,  with  the  Temporal,  with  muscular  branches 
from  the  internal  Maxillary,  and  with  the  Infra  Or- 
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bital ; and,  superiorly,  with  the  Frontal  and  Opthul- 
mic  Arteries,  which  are  derived  from  the  internal 
Carotid.  As  the  Facial  Arteries  are  passing  over 
the  side  of  the  Jaw,  they  can  be  very  easily  com- 
pressed against  the  bone;  this  is  usually  done  in  ope- 
rations on  the  lips,  to  obviate  the  inconvenience  of 
haemorrhage.  Although  this  is  a very  general  prac- 
tice, yet  it  is  seldom  of  much  efficacy,  for  the  several 
inosculations  carry  the  blood  to  the  Coronary  Ar- 
teries as  abundantly  as  if  the  labial  vessels  were  free. 
A more  effectual  method  of  preventing  haemorrhage 
is,  for  the  assistant  to  press  the  Lip  between  his 
finger  and  thumb  on  one  side  of  tire  part  to  be  excised, 
while  the  Surgeon,  with  the  fingers  of  his  left  hand, 
presses  the  Lip  on  the  opposite  side*  The  Coro- 
nary Arteries  are  always  close  to  the  mucous  mem- 
brane of  the  Lips,  and,  during  life,  can  be  felt 
pulsating  on  the  inner  surface  of  their  red  border. 
Blows  or  falls,  by  forcing  the  Lip  against  the  Teeth, 
sometimes  wound  these  vessels,  and  cause  very  copi- 
ous bleeding;  in  such  cases  the  Surgeon  need  only 
evert  the  Lip,  and  secure  the  vessel  by  the  tena- 
culum and  ligature,  or  with  a single  stich,  without 
injuring  the  integuments. 

When  the  Lip  has  been  divided,  either  for  the 
removal  of  liare-lip,  or  of  a diseased  portion,  and 
that  the  edges  are  to  be  closed  by  suture,  care  should 
be  taken  to  pass  the  needle  nearly  through  the  red 
border  on  each  side.  If  the  edges  be  closed  only 

* There  are  very  neat  small  Tourniquets  constructed  for  this 
purpose,  which  screw  on  the  angles  of  the  Mouth,  and  command 
these  arteries  effectually. 
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on  the  cutaneous  surface,  the  Coronary  Arteries 
will  bleed  into  the  Mouth,  in  consequence  of  the  in- 
ternal edges  of  the  wound  retracting,  and  the  hemor- 
rhage will  require  the  Surgeon  to  re-open  the  part, 
and  pass  the  suture  through  the  substance  of  the 
Lip. 

As  the  Angular  Vein  and  Artery  lie  near  the 
edge  of  the  Orbit,  the  Surgeon,  in  order  to  avoid  in- 
juring them  in  opening  the  lachrymal  sac,  in  cases  of 
Fistula  Lachrymalis,  should  cut  to  their  external 
side. 

The  second  set,  or  order  of  branches,  is  the 
posterior,  of  which  we  generally  see  three,  the  Mus- 
cularis.  Occipitalis,  and  Posterior  Auris. 

IV. 

ARTERIA  STERNO-MASTOIDEA,  VEL  MU3CULAR1S, 

This  artery,  though  not  generally  described  by 
anatomical' writers,  yet  is  so  frequently  psesent,  that 
I think  it  may  be  considered  as  one  of  the  regular 
posterior  branches.  Its  origin  is  not  uniform;  it 
generally  arises  from  the  external  Carotid,  opposite 
to  the  origin  of  the  Thyroid ; but  it  sometimes  comes 
from  the  Thyroid  itself,  or  from  the  Occipital,  and 
I have  seen  it  arising  from  the  common  Carotid,  a 
little  before  the  division  of  that  trunk.  From  its 
origin  this  artery  inclines  downwards  and  outwards 
to  the  Sterno-mastoid  Muscle,  supplies  the  lympha- 
tic glands  in  its  course,  and  then  divides  into  several 
branches,  most  of  which  enter  that  muscle.  A large 
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one  generally  accompanies  the  Spinal  Accessory 
Nerve  through  the  muscle,  and  anastomoses  with 
some  of  the  Cervical  Branches  of  the  Subclavian, 
between  the  Trapezius  and  Stemo-mastoideus.  In 
the  last-named  muscle  they  also  inosculate  with 
branches  from  the  Occipital,  Thyroid,  and  Subcla- 
vian Arteries.  This  artery  also  sends  branches  to 
the  deep  muscles  on  the  anterior  part  of  the  Neck, 
the  Scaleni,  and  Rectus  Capitis  Anticus  Major ; 
these  also  inosculate  with  arteries  from  the  sub- 
clavian. 


V. 

ARTERIA  OCCIPITALIS, 

Arises  from  the  outside  of  the  external  Carotid, 
at  the  lower  margin  of  the  Digastric  Muscle,  op- 
posite the  Lingual  or  Labial  Artery,  but  is  smaller 
than  either  of  these  vessels;  it  runs  upwards  and 
backwards,  parallel  to,  and  concealed  by  the  pos- 
terior belly  of  the  Digastric,  passes  above  the  Trans- 
verse Process  of  the  Atlas,  and  is  buried  in  a groove 
in  the  Temporal  Bone  on  the  inside  of  its  Mastoid 
Process,  it  then  runs  horizontally  backwards  on  the 
Occipital  Bone  parallel  to  the  transverse  ridge  of  that 
bone,  near  the  centre  of  which  it  rises  vertically,  and 
divides  into  wide  spreading  branches  on  the  back  of 
the  Cranium.  The  Occipital  Artery  at  its  origin  has 
the  ninth  pair  of  nerves  passing  round  it,  and  is  con- 
cealed by  the  Stylo-mastoid,  Stylo-hyoid,  and  Di- 
gastric Muscles,  and  by  part  of  the  Parotid  Gland; 
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superiorly  and  posteriorly  to  these,  it  is  covered  by 
the  Trachelo-mastoideus,  Splenius  Capitis,  Com- 
plexus,  and  Trapezius  Muscles,  and  ultimately  it 
is  covered  only  by  the  Scalp;  the  artery  at  first 
passes  over  the  internal  Carotid,  Jugular  Vein,  Par 
Vagmn,  and  Spinal  Accessory  Nerves,  it  then  lies 
on  the  Rectus  Capitis  Lateralis ; as  it  inclines  back- 
wards beneath  the  Complexus,  it  crosses  the  superior 
attachment  of  the  posterior  Recti  and  Obliqui  Mus- 
cles, and  terminates  on  the  Occipital  Bone.  The 
Occipital  Artery  soon  after  its  origin  gives  small 
branches  to  the  Mastoid  Muscle,  Lymphatic  Glands, 
and  Patotid ; as  it  crosses  the  Jugular  Vein,  it  sends 
a small  branch  upwards  along  this  vessel,  named  the 
Posterior  Meningeal  Artery,  this  branch  enters  the 
Cranium  by  the  Foramen  Lacerum  Posterius,  and 
supplies  the  Dura  Mater  in  the  inferior  and  posterior 
part  of  the  Cranium.  As  the  Occipital  Artery  passes 
above  the  atlas,  it  gives  oft’  several  short  branches, 
some  of  which  anastomose  with  the  Vertebral  Ar- 
tery, and  others  supply  the  small  deep-seated  mus- 
cles on  the  back  of  the  Neck ; while  the  Occipital 
is  covered  by  the  Trapezius  and  Complexus,  it  sends 
down  several  long  and  tortuous  branches  to  supply 
the  muscles  in  this  region ; some  of  these  lie  almost 
close  to  the  vertebrae,  are  covered  by  the  Splenius 
Capitis  and  Complexus,  and  anastomose  with  the 
Cervicalis  Profunda  Artery,  from  the  Subclavian; 
others  run  superficially,  being  only  covered  by  the 
Trapezius,  and  inosculate  with  the  Arteria  Cervica- 
lis Sujierficialis,  a branch  from  the  Transversalis 
Colli. 
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In  a well  injected  subject,  these  arteries  are  found 
large  and  numerous,  and  keep  up  a free  connexion 
with  the  arteries  about  the  Shoulder;  a connexion 
that  must  be  of  essential  service  in  conducting  the 
blood  to  the  superior  extremity  in  cases  of  oblitera- 
tion of  the  Subclavian  Artery  in  consequence  of 
operation  or  disease ; as  the  Occipital  Artery  ascends 
on  the  back  of  the  Cranium,  it  is  accompanied  by  a 
large  nerve,  (the  posterior  branch  of  the  first  Cervi- 
cal,) both  perforate  the  tendinous  attachment  of  the 
Trapezius  Muscle  to  the  Occipital  Bone,  and  diride 
into  numerous  ramifications.  Some  small  and  deli- 
cate arteries  go  to  the  posterior  belly  of  the  Occipito 
Frontalis  Muscle ; one  or  two  pierce  the  Occipital, 
or  the  Temporal  Bone,  and  supply  the  Dura  Mater; 
others,  and  the  principal  branches,  spread  out  in 
the  Scalp  in  all  directions,  they  are  wonderfully 
tortuous,  particularly  in  old  subjects ; all  these 
branches  divide  in  the  integuments  with  the  greatest 
minuteness,  and  anastomose  with  the  ultimate  divi- 
sions of  the  opposite  Occipital,  and  with  those  of 
the  posterior  Auris,  and  posterior  Temporal  Arteries. 

VI. 

ARTERIA  POSTERIOR  AURIS, 

Is  one  of  the  smallest  and  most  irregular  branches 
of  the  external  Carotid ; it  very  often  arises  from  the 
Occipital;  in  some  subjects  a few  small  branches 
from  this  artery  appear  to  supply  its  place;  when 
regular,  it  arises  from  the  external  Carotid  above  the 
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Digastric  and  Stylo-hyoid  Muscles,  opposite  the 
point  of  the  Styloid  Process,  and  is  partly  con- 
cealed by  the  Parotid  Gland,  in  the  posterior  part 
of  which  it  is  imbedded ; it  runs  upwards  and  back- 
wards between  the  Ear  and  Mastoid  Process,  then 
ascends  on  the  Temporal  Bone, -and  divides  into  two 
branches;  the  anterior  branch  becomes  attached  to 
the  posterior  part  of  the  cartilage  of  the  Ear,  on 
which  it  ramifies  minutely;  the  posterior  ascends  on 
the  side  of  the  Cranium,  supplies  the  back  part  of 
the  Temporal  Muscle,  the  integuments,  &c.,  and 
anastomoses  with  the  Temporal  and  Occipital  Arte- 
ries; in  this  course  the  Posterior  Auris  gives  off 
small  branches  to  the  Digastric,  Stylo-hyoid,  and 
Mastoid  Muscles,  and  also  to  the  Parotid  Gland : 
as  it  approaches  the  Mastoid  Process,  it  lies  behind 
the  Portio  Dura,  and  there  separates  this  nerve  from 
the  Spinal  Accessory.  The  Posterior  Auris  sends  off 
a delicate  branch,  which  enters  the  Stylo-mastoid 
Foramen,  ramifies  throughout  the  Temporal  Bone, 
supplying  the  Tympanum,  Mastoid  Cells,  Semicir- 
cular Canals,  &c.,  and  anastomoses  with  other  arteries 
which  the  organ  of  hearing  receives  from  branches 
of  the  Meningeal  and  Basilar  Arteries.  The  bran- 
ches of  the  Posterior  Auris  sometimes  increase  in 
number  and  size,  so  as  to  give  rise  to  the  disease 
of  Aneurism  by  anastomosis  in  the  figured  portion 
of  the  Ear;  in  this  disease  there  is  considerable 
swelling,  pain,  and  redness,  with  a sensation  of 
great  throbbing  in  the  part:  in  one  case  of  this 
disease,  I saw  the  operation  performed  of  tying 
this  artery  in  front  of  the  Mastoid  Process,  but 
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with  very  little  effect ; the  progress  of  the  disease 
was  suspended  only  for  a few  days,  the  pain  and 
tension  were  relieved  during  that  short  period,  after 
which  all  the  symptoms  returned,  and  the  disease 
continued  unabated. 

In  dissecting  this  artery  and  its  branches,  the 
student  should  observe  the  situation  and  course  of 
the  Portio  Dura,  or  Facial  Nerve,  the  distance  of 
the  Stylo-mastoid  Foramen  from  the  surface,  and 
the  manner  in  which  the  nerve,  immediately  on  es- 
caping from  this  opening,  bends  forwards  and  enters 
the  Parotid  Gland.  In  those  cases  of  Tic  Doulou- 
reux, in  which  pain  and  spasm  extend  in  the  course 
of  this  nerve  or  of  its  branches,  it  has  been  recom- 
mended to  remove,  a portion  of  it  before  it  enters 
the  Parotid  Gland;  this  operation  is  attended  with 

considerable  difficulty,  owing  to  the  projection  of  the 
Mastoid  Process,  and  to  the  depth  of  the  Stylo-mas- 
toid Foramen  from  the  surface;  the  Parotid  Gland 
also  must  be  injured ; the  Superficialis  Colli  Nerve 
will,  most  probably,  be  divided  as  well  as  the  Pos- 
terior Auris  Artery,  and  some  of  the  branches  of  the 
Occipital ; these  vessels  will  pour  their  blood  into 
the  deep  cavity  around,  and  so  obscure  the  view  of 
the  nerve.  I have  found  this  nerve  to  give  off  some 
branches  immediately  on  leaving  the  Foramen,  these 
join  the  eighth  pair  of  nerves  and  the  sympathetic, 
so  near  the  base  of  Cranium,  that  I think  it  scarcely 
possible,  in  the  adult  subject,  to  remove  a portion  of 
it  before  it  has  given  off  these  deep  branches,  without 
making  a more  free  dissection  of  the  surrounding 
parts,  than  could  be  considered  safe  or  judicious. 
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In  the  child,  this  dissection  will  be  found  much  less 
difficult,  in  consequence  of  the  slight  projection  of 
the  Mastoid  Process,  and  the  shortness  of  the 
Meatus  Auditorius  Extemus,  the  Stylo-mastoid  Fo- 
ramen is  consequently  much  nearer  to  the  surface, 
neither  is  the  Parotid  Gland  so  closely  connected  to 
the  Mastoid  Process  in  the  young,  as  it  is  in  the 
adult  subject 

The  third  order  of  branches  from  the  external 
Carotid  Artery,  is  the  ascending,  which  may  be  con- 
sidered as  four  in  number ; namely,  the  Pharyngea 
Ascendens,  the  Transversalis  Faciei,  the  Temporalis 
and  Maxillaris  Interna.  The  two  latter  may  be  con- 
sidered as  terminating  the  external  Carotid,  and 
some  consider  the  Transversalis  Faciei  as  a branch 
only  from  the  temporal. 

VII. 

ARTERIA  PHARYNGEA  ASCENDENS, 

Is  smaller  than  the  Posterior  Auris ; it  lies  very 
deep,  being  concealed  by  the  external  Carotid  Artery 
and  its  branches,  and  also  by  the  Stylo-pharyngeus 
and  Pterygoid  Muscles.  It  arises  from  the  posterior 
part  of  the  external  Carotid,  near  the  division  of  the 
common  Carotid,  and  ascends  to  the  base  of  the 
Cranium,  between  the  Pharynx  and  the  internal 
Carotid.  In  order  to  obtain  a satisfactory  view  of 
the  course  and  termination  of  this  artery,  the  Stu- 
dent should  cut  across  the  Labial  and  Lingual  Ar- 
teries ; then,  drawing  the  external  Carotid  outwards, 
towards  the  Mastoid  Muscle,  the  Pharyngeal  Artery 
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may  be  seen  ascending  along  the  side  of  the  Pha- 
rynx, lying  on  the  Rectus  Capitis  Anticus  Major 
Muscle,  and  close  to  the  superior  ganglion  of  the 
Sympathetic  Nerve  • — the  small  branches,  however, 
which  it  sends  to  the  base  of  the  Cranium,  cannot 
be  fully  exposed  without  dividing  the  lower  Jaw  at 
the  Symphysis,  and  dislocating  it  on  one  side ; but 
this  I should  not  advise  the  Student  to  do  in  the 
present  stage  of  the  dissection,  as  the  branches  of 
the  Pharyngeal  may  be  seen  more  distinctly  after- 
wards, when  he  is  tracing  the  internal  Carotid.  As 
the  Pharyngeal  Artery  ascends  by  the  side  of  the 
Pharynx,  it  gives  off  branches  internally  and  exter- 
nally ; the  former  are  three  or  four  in  number,  two 
of  which  descend  to  supply  the  middle  and  inferior 
Constrictors  of  the  Pharynx,  and  the  Stylo-pharyn- 
geus  Muscle ; these  end  in  numerous  and  minute 
ramifications  on  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  Pha- 
rynx, and  are  completely  interwoven  with  the  Pha- 
ryngeal Plexus  of  nerves ; the  larger  of  the  internal 
branches  pass  inwards  to  the  superior  Constrictor ; 
in  a well  injected  subject,  these  are  of  considerable 
size,  aucl  very  tortuous ; many  of  them  extend  to 
the  Velum  and  its  muscles,  to  the  Amygdalae  and 
arches  of  the  palate.  From  the  external  side  of  the 
Pharyngeal  proceed  several  arteries  to  the  Sympa- 
thetic, Lingual,  and  Pneumogastric  Nerves,  also  to 
the  Anterior  Recti  Muscles ; finally,  when  the  Pha- 
ryngeal Artery  has  arrived  at  the  base  of  the  Cra- 
nium, it  becomes  very  tortuous,  lying  in  a quantity 
of  loose  adipose  substance,  beneath  the  Petrous 
Bone,  and  rather  behind  the  upper  Constrictor  of  the 
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Pharynx  ; it  here  sends  in  a lash  of  branches,  some 
of  which  are  still  distributed  to  the  Pharynx ; two 
or  three  twine  around  the  Eustachian  tube,  ramify 
minutely  on  the  mucous  membrane,  which  is  con- 
tinued from  its  trumpet  mouth  to  the  posterior  Nares, 
these  inosculate  with  the  Nasal  Arteries  ; others 
pass  through  the  Foramina  in  basi  cranii  to  the  Dura 
Mater;  one  passes  backwards  to  the  Jugular  Vein, 
and  enters  the  Cranium  by  the  posterior  lacerated 
opening ; one  ascends  directly  from  the  Eustachian 
Tube,  and  perforates  the  cartilage  that  fills  up  the 
space  between  the  Petrous  Bone  and  body  of  the 
Sphenoid,  a space  which,  in  the  dry  skull,  is  named 
Foramen  Lacerum  Anterius  basis  cranii:  a small 
branch  also  passes  through  the  lingual  foramen  of 
the  Occipital  Bone.  All  these  arteries  serve  the 
double  purpose  of  supplying  the  bones  with  their 
nutritious  vessels,  and  nourishing  the  Dura  Mater. 


VIII. 

ARTERIA  TRANSVERSALIS  FACIEI, 

Is  the  second  branch  I have  classed  among  those 
that  ascend  from  the  Carotid,  although  I am  aware 
that  the  irregularity  of  its  origin  ought  almost  to  pre- 
clude it  from  such  an  arrangement ; for,  I believe  it 
arises  from  the  Temporal,  as  frequently  as  from  the 
Carotid  ; nor  does  the  direction  of  its  course,  as  its 
name  implies,  strictly  entitle  it  to  the  appellation  of 
an  ascending  branch.  Its  proximity,  however,  to  the 
Temporal  and  internal  Maxillary,  has  induced  me 
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to  arrange  it  with  these  arteries.  The  Transversa- 
lis  Faciei  Artery  arises  from  the  external  Carotid,  in 
tire  Parotid  Gland,  a little  above  the  angle  of  the 
Jaw  ; runs  upwards  and  forwards  through  the  gland 
to  its  anterior  edge  ; is  surrounded  by  several  file 
ments  from  the  Portio  Dura  Nerve  ; it  then  crosses 
the  Masseter,  a little  below  the  Zygoma,  and  ac- 
companies the  Parotid  Duct,  lying  superior  to  it, 
and  partly  covered  by  the  Socia  Parotidis.  At  the 
anterior  edge  of  the  Masseter  it  divides  into  ascend- 
ing and  descending  branches,  which  supply  the  mus- 
cles of  the  face,  and  inosculate  freely  with  the  Infra 
Orbital  and  Labial  Arteries.  This  artery  is  very 
uncertain  as  to  size  and  origin  ; it  frequently  crosses 
the  Masseter  near  its  inferior  attachment,  and  below 
the  Parotid  Duct ; and  sometimes  there  are  two 
arteries  arising  distinctly,  one  from  the  Carotid,  the 
other  from  the  Temporal ; both  of  which  take  a trans- 
verse direction,  and  terminate  in  a free  anastomosis 
on  the  face.  The  Transversalis  F aciei  gives  several 
branches  to  the  Parotid  Gland,  and  to  the  Masseter 
Muscle,  in  addition  to  which  that  muscle  receives 
small  arteries  from  the  Carotid  itself;  these  have 
been  named  by  Portal,  Arteries  Masseterica. 

IX. 

ARTERIA  TEMPORALIS  SUPERF1CIALIS. 

About  midway  between  the  angle  and  condyle 
of  the  Jaw,  the  external  Carotid  divides  into  the 
Temporal  and  internal  Maxillary  Arteries  ; the  latter 
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is  the  larger  of  the  two,  but  the  former,  from  the 
direction  of  its  course,  appears  as  the  continued 
trunk.  For  obvious  reaasons,  it  is  better  for  the  stu- 
dent to  trace  this  vessel  to  its  termination  before  he 
commences  the’complicated  dissection  of  the  internal 
Maxillary,  with  the  description  of  which  I shall  con- 
clude that  of  the  branches  of  the  external  Carotid. 
The  Temporal  A rtery  gradually  emerges  from  the  Pa- 
rotid Gland,  ascends  between  the  Meatus  Auditorius 
and  articulation  of  the  Maxilla,  passes  behind  the  root 
of  the  Zygoma,  and,  about  one  inch  and  a half  above 
this,  it  divides  into  two  principal  branches,  an  ante- 
rior and  posterior.  This  artery  is  at  first  concealed 
by  part  of  the  Parotid  Gland ; as  it  passes  over  the 
Zygoma  it  is  crossed  by  the  small  anterior  muscle 
of  the  Ear,  and,  for  a little  distance  above  this,  is 
covered  by  part  of  the  dense  fascia  of  the  Parotid 
which  adheres  to  the  cartilage  of  the  Ear,  and  which 
is  continued  for  some  distance  on  the  artery.  In  this 
situation,  two  or  three  veins  partially  cover  the  vessel, 
and  a lymphatic  gland  is  also  frequently  attached  to 
it ; it  is  also  accompanied  by  branches  of  the  Portio 
Dura  Nerve : afterwards,  as  the  Temporal  Artery 
and  its  branches  ascend  on  the  Temporal  Aponeu- 
rosis, they  are  only  covered  by  the  common  integu- 
ments. As  the  artery  passes  through  the  Parotid 
Gland,  in  addition  to  branches  to  its  substance,  it 
gives  off — 

1.  Arteiu/e  anteriores  arris,  and 

2.  Arte  roe  capsulares : these  are  uncertain  in 
number  and  magnitude ; the  former,!  as  their  name 
implies,  are  distributed  to  the  anterior  part  of  the 
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Ear ; the  latter,  to  the  capsular  ligament  of  the  lower 
Jaw. 

3.  Arteria  temporalis  media  arisis  from  the 
Temporal,  immediately  after  it  passes  the  Zygoma; 
it  penetrates  the  temporal  aponeurosis,  and  ramifies 
through  the  Temporal  Muscle,  in  which  it  anasto- 
moses with  the  deep  temporal  arteries  from  the  in- 
ternal Maxillary. 

4.  Arteria  temporalis  posterior  arches  up- 
wards and  backwards,  spreading  its  branches  in  all 
directions  to  supply  tire  Scalp  and  Occipito  Fron- 
talis Muscle,  and  to  anastomose  with  the  Posterior 
Auris  and  Occipital  Arteries. 

5.  Arteria  temporalis  anterior  takes  a con- 
trary direction,  runs  upwards  and  forwards  towards 
the  Superciliary  Arch ; its  branches  are  distributed  to 
the  integuments,  Orbicularis  Palpebrarum,  and  mus- 
cles of  the  F orehead,  and  anastomose  with  the  Supra 
Orbital  and  Frontal  Branches  of  the  Ophthalmic 
Artery. 

The  anterior  branch  of  the  Temporal  is  usually 
selected  for  the  operation  of  Arteriotomy,  'in  cases 
of  inflammation  of  the  Eye,  or  affections  of  the 
Brain.  In  order  to  open  this  artery  effectually, 
the  Surgeon  should  first  feel  it  pulsating,  with  two 
fingers  of  his  left  hand,  then  pressing  these  gently 
against  the  vessel,  at  a little  distance  from  each  other, 
so  as  to  fix  it  in  its  place,  he  should  open  it  between 
these  obliquely  with  the  lancet.  If  the  Student  ex- 
amine the  artery  near  the  Zygoma,  he  will  observe 
that  it  is  covered  for  some  extent  by  the  dense 
fascia  of  the  Parotid  Gland  ; this  covering  is  a cause 
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of  considerable  difficulty  in  suppressing  haemorrhage 
when  Arteriotomy  has  been  performed  in  this  situa- 
tion, and  if  pressure  be  applied  sufficient  to  command 
the  artery,  a sloughing  may  ensue  which  will  occa- 
sion a troublesome  and  embarrassing  secondary 
haemorrhage  ; or  it  may  give  rise  to  an  alarming 
erysipelatous  inflammation,  bringing  the  life  of  the 
patient  into  imminent  danger.  I have  also  known 
other  unpleasant  effects  produced  by  opening  the 
Temporal  Artery  near  the  Zygoma,  such  as  severe 
pain  both  at  the  time  of  the  operation  and  afterwards, 
probably  from  a branch  of  the  Portio  Dura  having 
been  wounded,  inflammation  extending'to  the  Parotid 
Gland,  or  Meatus  Auditorius,  and  sometimes  termi- 
nating in  tedious  abscesses,  &c.  &c.  ; and,  as  the 
artery  is  here  partly  covered  by  some  veins  which 
may  be  wounded  in  the  operation,  a varicose  aneu- 
rism may  be  formed ; for  these  reasons,  I should 
advise  the  Student  against  the  practice  of  indiscri- 
minately opening  the  Temporal  Artery  near  the  Zy- 
goma. 


X. 

arteria  maxillaris  interna, 

Is  larger  than  the  Temporal,  from  which  it  passes 
off  nearly  at  right  angles  to  the  inside  of  the  ramus 
of  the  Jaw : the  dissection  of  this  artery  is  difficult 
and  confused ; it  may  assist  the  student  to  have  a dry 
skull  and  lower  Jaw  before  him,  and  on  these  first 
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trace  the  course  of  the  artery,  and  gain  a clear  idea 
of  the  relative  situation  of  the  different  processes  or 
foramina,  to  which  this  vessel  or  its  branches  are 
connected.  The  internal  Maxillary  is  very  tortuous, 
it  runs  from  the  ramus  of  the  Jaw,  first  inwards  and 
a little  downwards,  then  ascends,  and  inclines  for- 
wards, inwards,  and  upwards,  to  the  posterior  part 
of  the  Orbit;  it  here  descends  into  the  Ptery go- 
maxillary  Fossa,  and  divides  into  its  terminating 
branches.  In  order  to  obtain  a satisfactory  view  of 
the  origin  of  this  artery,  and  of  the  first  part  of  its 
course,  the  student  should  remove  the  greater  part 
of  the  Parotid  Gland ; in  doing  this,  he  should 
carefully  study  the  different  relations  of  this  organ 
to  the  surrounding  muscles,  vessels,  and  nerves. 

The  Parotid,  like  most  conglomerate  glands,  does 
not  possess  a distinct  capsule,  so  that  its  exact  form 
or  extent  is  not  limited;  it  is  true,  it  is  bound  down 
and  confined  to  a regular  situation  by  the  strong 
fascia  of  the  Neck,  which  fascia  is  continued  over  it, 
adheres  posteriorly  to  the  Mastoid  Muscle  and  Pro- 
cess, and  to  the  cartilage  of  the  Ear;  superiorly 
to  the  Zygoma,  anteriorly  to  the  Masseter  Mus- 
cle, and  inferiorly  to  the  angle  of  the  Jaw,  behind 
which  it  sends  in  a process  to  be  connected  to  the 
Stylo-maxillary  Ligament,  by  which  the  Parotid  is 
separated  from  the  Submaxillary  Gland.  When 
this  fascia  is  raised,  the  superficial  extent  of  the 
Parotid  is  exposed ; it  is  observed  to  ascend  as  high 
as  the  Zygoma,  to  which  its  superior  margin  is 
parallel ; inferiorly  it  will  rest  on  a line  drawn  from 
the  Mastoid  Process  to  the  angle  of  the  Jaw,  pos- 
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teriorly,  it  is  moulded  on  the  cartilage  of  the  Ear 
and  edge  of  the  Mastoid  and  Digastric  Muscles,  in- 
sinuating itself  between  these ; anteriorly  it  extends 
over  the  posterior  third  of  the  Masseter  Muscle, 
while  a process  of  the  gland,  named  Socia  Parotidis, 
which  lies  above  the  duct,  runs  across  the  upper 
part  of  the  Masseter  Muscle  to  its  anterior  edge ; 
the  duct  takes  an  arched  course  from  the  edge  of 
the  gland  to  the  Buccinator  Muscle,  which  it  per- 
forates opposite  the  second  Molar  Tooth  of  the 
superior  Maxilla;  a line  drawn  from  the  Meatus 
Auditorius,  to  midway  between  the  angle  of  the 
Mouth,  anti  root  of  the  Nose,  nearly  defines  the 
course  of  this  canal.  I mentioned  before,  that  the 
Trans versalis  Faciei  Artery,  and  Socia  Parotidis  lie 
superior  to  it ; it  is  accompanied  by  several  branches 
of  the  Portio  Dura  Nerve;  before  perforating  the 
Buccinator  Muscle  the  Facial  Yein  crosses  it;  the 
artery  is  nearer  the  angle  of  the  Mouth.  Several 
lymphatic  glands  may  be  observed  to  be  connected 
to  the  Parotid ; one  or  two  are  imbedded  in  it,  in 
front  of  the  cartilage  of  the  Ear,  and  opposite  the 
division  of  the  external  Carotid  Artery;  three  or 
four  are  generally  found  along  the  inferior  border 
of  the  gland  and  Digastric  Muscle.. 

The  Student  having  studied  these  boundaries  of 
the  gland,  utay  now  proceed  to  remove  it ; and  in 
doing  this,  he  should  carefully  remark  the  great 
depth  to  which  it  passes,  and  observe  its  impor- 
tant connexion  to  the  deep-seated  muscles,  nerves, 
and  vessels.  First  divide  the  Parotid  Duct  and 
its  accompanying  arteries  and  nerves,  and  raise 
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them,  together  with  the  anterior  part  of  the  gland, 
from  the  Masseter  Muscle  and  ramus  of  the  Jaw ; 
turning  this  portion  of  the  gland  backwards  towards 
the  Ear,  next  divide  the  Temporal  Vessels,  and  de- 
tach the  gland  at  its  superior  extremity,  then  sepa- 
rate it  from  the  cartilage  of  the  Ear,  from  the  Mas- 
toid and  Digastric  Muscles,  dividing  the  Portio  Dura 
Nerve;  the  circumference  of  the  gland  is  thus  com- 
jiletely  loosened ; and  now  if  the  Student  grasp  it 
firmly  with  a view  to  twist  or  tear  it  out  of  its  situa- 
tion, he  will  find  it  impossible  to  do  so ; he  may 
even  raise  the  Head  of  the  subject  from  the  table, 
or  break  the  gland,  before  he  can  dislodge  it  from 
the  deep  recess  into  which  it  extends  itself.  This  is 
the  part  of  the  gland,  the  connection  of  which  the 
Student  is  next  to  examine ; he  may  observe  that  it 
fills  the  Glenoid  Cavity  between  the  capsular  liga- 
ment of  the  Jaw  and  Meatus  Auditorius;  on  draw- 
ing it  out  of  this  cavity,  a process  of  the  gland  is 
seen  to  pass  inside  the  ramus  of  the  Jaw  with  the  in- 
ternal Maxillary  Vein  and  Artery,  between  the  bone 
and  internal  lateral  ligament,  and  to  touch  the  in- 
ferior Maxillary  Nerve ; this  process  often  swells  out 
between  the  two  Pterygoid  Muscles  into  a consider- 
able mass,  connected  like  a distinct  lobe  to  the  body 
of  the  gland  by  the  narrow  neck  that  passes  on  the 
inside  of  the  ramus  of  the  bone.  When  this  has 
been  dissected  out  of  its  situation,  and  the  gland 
drawn  towards  the  Neck,  a thick  portion  of  it  is  seen 
sinking  in  between  the  Mastoid  Process  of  the  Tem- 
poral Bone,  and  the  angle  of  the  Jaw,  and  resung 
on  the  Styloid  Process,  around  which  it  is  com- 
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pletely  folded,  so  as  to  come  in  contact  with  the  great 
vessels  and  nerves  at  the  base  of  the  Cranium  : to 
this  part  of  the  gland  the  Student  should  pay  par- 
ticular attention;  if  both  veins  and  arteries  have 
been  injected,  he  may  perceive  the  proximity  of  the 
great  Jugular  Vein,  as  well  as  of  the  internal  Carotid 
Artery ; as  the  gland  passes  behind  the  Styloid  Pro- 
cess it  touches  the  vein  and  eighth  and  ninth  pairs 
of  nerves,  while  anterior  to  this  process,  it  rests  on 
the  Carotid  Artery  and  Sympathetic  Nerve ; this 
portion  of  the  gland  is  also  extended  above  the  Stylo- 
maxillary Ligament,  and  is  attached  to  the  internal 
Pterygoid  Muscle,  where  it  enlarges  very  consider- 
ably ; the  manner  in  which  this  deep  lobe  of  the 
gland  is  thus  impacted  between  the  Styloid  and 
Mastoid  Processes,  and  again  between  the  Styloid 
Process  and  angle  of  the  Jaw,  explains  the  difficulty 
of  tearing  it  out  of  this  situation,  as  some  authors 
have  described  as  not  only  being  practicable,  but  as 
having  been  absolutely  performed,  and  that,  too,  in 
cases  of  enlargement  and  disease ! Before  the  Stu- 
dent proceeds  with  the  dissection  of  the  internal 
Maxillary,  let  him  again  consider  the  numerous  con- 
nex'ons  of  the  Parotid  Gland,  let  him  open  the 
.anterior  or  superficial  lobe  of  it,  and  expose  the 
ramifications  of  the  Facial  Nerve,  and  the  branching 
of  the  external  Carotid,  also  the  large  veins  descend- 
ing from  the  Temple  and  meeting  the  great  trunk  of 
the  internal  Maxillary,  which  comes  from  within  the 
ramus  of  the  Jaw,  let  him  reflect  on  the  serious  in- 
jury that  must  be  inflicted  in  attempting  to  remove 
even  this  part  of  the  gland,  which,  however,  is 
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comparatively  easy  to  that  of  the  deeper  portion, 
which  I must  declare,  in  my  opinion,  to  be  imprac- 
ticable in  the  living  subject,  without  committing  vio- 
lence worse  than  the  disease  we  wish  to  remove,  or 
without  endangering  parts,  an  injury  of  which  must 
be  certainly  fatal.  When  we  consider  these  na- 
tural impediments  to  the  extirpation  of  this  gland, 
and  how  these  must  be  increased  by  disease,  and 
when  we  take  into  consideration  also,  that  malignant 
diseases  of  this  gland  are  very  rare,  it  is  impossible 
not  to  question  the  correctness  of  those  superficial 
accounts  which  are  written  of  the  extirpation  of  this 
gland,  as  of  au  ordinary  tumour.  Mr.  Allen  Bums, 
in  his  valuable  work  on  the  Surgical  Anatomy  of 
the  Head  ancl  Neck,  expresses  himself  so  strongly, 
and  in  such  accordance  with  my  own  sentiments  on 
this  point  of  practical  anatomy,  that  I shall  tran- 
scribe his  words : — 

“ The  Parotid  Gland  is  sunk  so  deep,  and  is  so 
“ firmly  locked  in  between  the  ascending  plate  of  tiie 
“ lower  Jaw  and  the  Mastoid  Process,  that  when  it 
“ becomes  diseased  the  patient  cannot  open  his 
“ Mouth,  and,  from  the  effect  of  -the  fascia,  the 
“ tumour  is  flat ; its  extirpation  is  quite  out  of  the 
“ question ; its  impracticability  is  proved  by  review  - 
“ ing  the  connexions  of  this  gland  ; whoever  has  in 
« situ  injected  the  gland  with  mercury,  and  then,  even 
“ where  it  was  healthy  and  free  from  preternatural 
“ adhesions,  and  limited  to  its  natural  size,  has  tried 
“ to  cut  it  out,  would  be  convinced,  when  he  saw 
“ the  mercury  running  from  innumerable  pores,  that 
“ the  gland  extends  into  recesses  in  w hich  he  could 
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“ not  trace  it  in  the  living  body ; if  this  be  true  in 
" health,  what  must  it  be  in  disease,  where  the 
" parts  are  wedged  and  niched  into  every  interstice 
« around  ? Those  who  assert,  that  they  have  ex- 
“ tirpated  the  Parotid  Gland,  have,  I am  fully  con- 
evinced,  mistaken  that  little  conglobate  gland, 
" which  lies  imbedded  in  its  substance,  and  which 
“ does  sometimes  enlarge,  producing  a tumour 
“ resembling  a diseased  Parotid,  for  the  Parotid 
,e  itself.” 

In  order  to  obtain  a satisfactory  view  of  the  course 
of  the  internal  Maxillary  Artery,  and  of  its  principal 
branches,  the  Student  may  first  make  a vertical  sec- 
tion of  the  Head  and  Face  at  one  side  of  the  Sep- 
tum Narium,  then  dividing  the  Zygomatic  Process 
near  its  root  with  the  saw,  also  the  Malar  Bone  at 
its  junction  with  the  Frontal,  and  again,  above  its 
connexion  to  the  Superior  Maxillary,  the  Zygomatic 
Arch  may  be  raised ; the  side  of  the  lower  Jaw 
(which  bone  has  been  already  divided  at  the  Sym- 
phisis) may  be  drawn  outwards  and  backwards,  so 
as  to  partially  luxate  the  Condyle,  the  Coronoid 
Process  may  be  cut  off  near  its  root,  and  removed 
with  part  of  the  Temporal  Muscle,  a considerable 
quantity  of  loose  adipose  substance  which  extends 
from  between  the  Pterygoid  Muscles  to  the  Buc- 
cinator should  then  be  torn  away,  and  the  tortuous 
course  of  the  Internal  Maxillary  Artery  will  be 
partly  exposed.  This'  artery,  at  its  origin,  is  im- 
bedded in  the  Parotid  Gland,  and  is  nearly  on  a 
level  with  the  lower  extremity  of  the  lobe  of  the  Ear; 
it  first  bends  downwards  and  inwards  between  the 
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ramus  of  llie  Jaw  and  its  internal  lateral  ligament, 
which  is  inserted  into  the  edge  of  the  Dental  Foramen ; 
the  artery  then  inclining  inwards,  enters  a space  which 
is  bounded  above  by  the  external  Pterygoid  Mus- 
cle, below  by  the  internal  Pterygoid,  internally  by 
the  Buccinator,  and  externally,  or  towards  the  sur- 
face by  the  ramus  of  the  Jaw  and  insertion  of  the 
Temporal  Muscle,  through  this  space  the  artery 
runs  in  a very  tortuous  manner,  it  then  winds  over 
the  External  Pterygoid,  and  lies  between  it  and  the 
Temporal  Muscle;  lastly,  it  turns  downwards,  for- 
wards, and  inwards,  between  the  two  origins  of  the 
external  Pterygoid,  into  the  Pterygo  Maxillary 
Fossa. 

The  internal  Maxillary  A rtery  is  remarkable  for 
the  number  of  its  branches ; these  may  be  arranged 
into  three  sets first,  Those  derived  from  the  artery 
while  it  is  between  the  neck  of  the  lower  Jaw,  and 
the  internal  lateral  ligament; — secondly.  Those  that 
are  given  off,  while  the  artery  is  surrounded  by  mus- 
cles ; — and  lastly.  The  terminating  branches  which 
arise  in  the  Pterygo  Maxillary  Fossa. 

FIRST  ORDER. 

1.  Arteria  meningea  media  i3  one  of  the  largest 
branches  of  the  internal  Maxillary,  it  arises  from  the 
superior  part  of  the  artery  on  the  inside  of  the  neck 
of  the  lower  Jaw,  ascends  vertically  to  the  base  of 
the  Cranium,  between  the  internal  lateral  ligament 
and  the  Tensor  Palati  Muscle,  gives  oft'  branches  to 
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the  parts  ou  either  side,  and  near  the  base  of  the 
Cranium,  it  sends  small  arteries  to  the  Eustachian 
Tube,  some  of  which  enter  the  Tympanum,  and 
supply  the  muscles  in  that  cavity,  the  artery  then  en- 
ters the  foramen  in  the  spinous  portion  of  the  Sphe- 
noid Bone.  The  course  of  the  Arteria  Media,  within 
the  Cranium,  may  be  seen  without  removing  the  Dura 
Mater ; it  passes  outwards  and  upwards,  ramifying 
ou  the- internal  surface  of  the  Temporal  and  Parietal 
Bones  ; in  this  course,  passing  off  the  Spinous  Pro- 
cess of  the  Sphenoid  Bone,  it  grooves  the  squamous 
part  of  the  Temporal  along  its  anterior  margin,  send- 
ing several  branches  posteriorly  ; it  also  sends  small- 
er branches  forwards  towards  the  Orbit,  some  of 
which  enter  that  cavity  through  the  Foramen  Lace- 
rum,  and  anastomose  with  branches  of  the  Ophthalmic 
Artery.  The  middle  Meningeal  Artery  then  ascends 
to  the  anterior  and  inferior  angle  of  the  Parietal  Bone, 
which  it  grooves  very  deeply ; in  some  instances 
it  is  perfectly  enclosed  in  bone,  and  separated  from 
the  Dura  Mater;  it  then  divides  into  a number  of 
ramifications,  .one  large  branch  ascends  towards  the 
Vertex,  parallel  and  posterior  to  the  Caronal  Suture, 
the  other  branches  all  extend  upwards  and  back- 
wards, and  gradually  end  in  minute  twigs,  some  of 
which  go  to  the  Dura  Mater,  others  to  nourish  the 
bones  of  thp  Cranium.  Although  this  artery  is 
commonly  called,  the  Middle  Artery  of  the  Dura 
Mater,  (which  name  appears  to  imply  that  it  belongs 
exclusively  to  that  membrane,)  yet  it  appears  at  least 
equally  destined  to  be--a  nutritious  vessel  to  the  bones 
of  the  Cranium,  for  it  lies  external  to  the  Dura  Mater, 
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and  not  between  its  lamina; ; and  when  minutelv 
injected  in  the  fetus,  (at  which  age  it  is  propor- 
tionably  larger  than  in  the  adult,)  the  injection  dots 
not  colour  the  Dura  Mater,  but  displays  the  vascu- 
larity of  the  bone ; branches  are  certainly  sent  to  the 
former,  but  not  more  than  the  Periosteum  receives 
from  the  nutritious  vessels  of  any  bone, 

I have  always  considered  the  bones  of  the  Cranium 
to  receive  their  principal  supply  of  blood  from  their 
internal  surface ; to  this,  the  Dura  Mater  has  a much 
more  vascular  connexion  than  the  Pericranium  has 
to  their  external  surface ; this  is  equally  obvious  in 
the  young  and  old  subject,  in  both  the  Dura  Mater 
adheres  more  intimately  to  the  bones  than  the 
Pericranium  does ; and  even  in  the  oldest  Skull, 
when  its  external  table  appears  white  and  polished 
after  the  Pericranium  is  detached,  the  internal  sur- 
face will  be  found  dotted  with  numerous  red  spots, 
which  are  the  extremities  of  the  ruptured  vessels 
which  served  to  connect  the  Dura  Mater  to  the 
bone.  The  separation  or  destruction  of  a portion 
of  the  Pericranium  in  the  living  subject,  is  not 
necessarily,  nor  even  commonly,  followed  by  the 
death  of  the  exposed  bone,  whereas,  this  is  almost 
uniformly  the  consequence  of  a separation  of  the 
Dura  Mater  from  any  part  of  the  Cranium.  Near  the 
sutures  the  bones  receive  branches  from  without, 
which  anastomose  with  the  vessels  of  the  Diploe,  and 
with  those  on  their  internal  surface ; processes  or 
prominent  parts  also  receive  distinct  arteries  from 
those  in  the  vicinity,  as  we  observe  in  the  Super- 
ciliary Arch,  in  the  Mastoid  Process,  and  in  the 
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irregular  projections  of  tlie  Occipital  Bone ; in  the 
base  of  the  Cranium  too,  the  bones  are  not  only  sup- 
plied from  the  arteries  of  the  Dura  Mater,  but  also 
receive  innumerable  branches  from  the  PharyngeaL 
and  internal  Maxillary,  and  from  every  other  artery 
in  that  situation. 

Blows  or  falls  on  the  side  of  the  Cranium  some- 
times rupture  the  trunk  or  branches  of  the  Menin- 
geal Artery,  which  cause  so  great  an  effusion  of 
blood  between  the  Dura  Mater  and  bone,  as  to  com- 
press the  former  against  the  Brain,  and  consequently 
disturb  or  suspend  the  functions  of  the  nervous  sys- 
tem ; this  effusion  of  blood  may  occur  in  some 
instances  without  the  Skull  being  fractured,  in  others, 
the  wound  of  the  artery  may  be  caused  by  a spicula 
of  broken  bone ; in  either  case,  when  the  bone  has 
been  removed,  the  haemorrhage  can  be  restrained  by 
very  slight  compression — a small  dossil  of  lint  is 
sufficient;  this  fact  has  very  properly  removed  all 
apprehension  from  the  minds  of  modem  Surgeons 
of  applying  the  Trepan  over  the  line  of  this  artery. 
All  the  arteries  within  the  Cranium  are  very  delicate 
in  their  structure,  they  more  resemble  veins,  and  ap- 
pear to  be  almost  deprived  of  the  middle  or  elastic 
coat,  at  least  this  is  so  weak  as  not  to  bear  off  any 
pressure  that  may  be  applied  ; whether  this  be  the 
proper  explanation,  for  such  slight  means  being 
sufficient  to  restrain  haemorrhage  of  an  artery  of  this 
size,  or  whether  it  depend  on  the  debility  induced 
by  the  iujury  or  by  the  operation,  I cannot  pretend 
to  decide. 

2.  Arteria  dentalis,  vel  m axillaris  inferior. 
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arises  opposite  the  last  described  artery ; it  descends 
with  the  Dental  Nerve,  between  the  internal  lateral 
ligament  and  the  neck  of  the  lower  Jaw,  gives  a few 
small  branches  to  the  internal  Pterygoid  Muscle,  to 
the  superior  Constrictor  of  the  Pharynx,  and  to  the 
mucous  membrane  of  the  Mouth  and  Fauces ; it 
also  gives  a long  branch  to  the  Mylo-hyoid  Muscle, 
it  then  enters  the  Dental  Foramen,  and  takes  the 
course  of  the  Canal,  which  transverses  the  sides  and 
body  of  tne  lower  Jaw ; beneath  each  of  the  Alveoli 
branches  ascend  from  it  to  supply  the  Teeth,  these 
enter  the  small  pores  in  the  extremity  of  each  T ooth, 
and  supply  their  internal  bony  structure.  The  Den- 
tal Artery  terminates  anteriorly,  by  diriding  into 
two  branches,  one  continues  in  the  canal  beneath 
the  Incisores,  the  other  escapes  through  the  Mental 
Foramen,  which  is  beneath  the  Canine  Teeth,  and 
divides  into  several  small  branches,  which  anasto- 
mose with  the  Submental,  inferior  Labial,  and  infe- 
rior Coronary  Arteries ; this  branch  is  also  accom- 
panied by  a branch  of  the  Dental  Nerve ; if  the 
Dental  Artery  be  injected  minutely,  and  the  lower 
Jaw  corroded  in  a weak  acid,  the  Alveolar  Branches 
may  be  beautifully  displayed,  particularly  if  the 
bone  be  from  a subject  about  eight  years  of  age. 
In  the  operation  of  extracting  the  last  Molar  Tooth, 
the  trunk  of  the  Dental  Artery  lias  been  injured, 
and  has  bled  profusely : the  anterior  edge  of  the 
Dental  Foramen  is  about  half  an  inch  distant  from 
the  crown  of  this  Tooth,  but  the  Dental  Canal  is 
immediately  below  its  roots,  and  in  the  extraction  of 
these,  the  Dental  Nerve  and  Artery  may  be  lacerated. 
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In  some  persons,  and  perhaps  from  some  consti- 
tutional cause,  the  extraction  of  any  of  the  Teeth 
is  frequently  followed  by  luemorrhage,  which  be- 
comes alarming,  from  its  long  continuance  ; in  such 
cases  the  coagulum  of  blood  (through  which  the 
fresh  bleeding  appears  to  ooze)  should  be  entirely 
removed,  and  a small  piece  of  sponge  of  a conical 
form  should  be  pressed  down  to  the  lowest  point  of 
the  socket,  and  be  retained  there  for  a considerable 
time ; in  some  cases  of  this  nature,  it  has  been  ne- 
cessary to  have  recourse  to  the  actual  cautery  after 
ordinary  stiptics  have  failed.* 


SECOND  ORDER. 

When  the  internal  Maxillary  Artery  has  entered 
the  space  bounded  by  the  muscles  before  mentioned, 
it  gives  off  several  branches,  the  principal  of  which 
are  the  following  : — 

3.  Arteri®  pterygoide/e,  are  fasciculi  of  small 
arteries  which  supply  the  two  Pterygoid  muscles. 

4.  Arteree  temporales  profunda  are  two  in 
number,  both  lie  close  to  the  bones  composing  the 
Temporal  F ossa,  one  near  the  root  of  the  Zygoma, 
the  other  near  the  Malar  Bone,  through  which  small 
branches  pass  into  the  Orbit,  they  ascend  on  the 
side  of  the  Cranium,  supply  the  Temporal  Muscles, 
and  anastomose  with  the  middle  Temporal  Arteries. 

* In  the  8th  Vol.  of  the  Medico- Chirurgical  Transactions,  a 
case  of  this  kind  is  related,  in  which  the  Carotid  Artery  was  tied, 
but  the  haemorrhage  proved  fatal. 
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5.  Arteri®  masseteric®  are  two  or  three  branchei 
which  pass  outwards  in  front  of  the  neck  of  the  lower 
Jaw,  and  entering  the  substance  of  the  Masseter 
Muscle,  divide  into  several  branches,  which  anas- 
tomose with  the  Temporal  and  Transversalis  Faciei 
Arteries. 

6.  Arteri®  buccales,  some  of  these  are  lonjr  and 
tortuous  vessels,  they  run  on  the  Buccinator  Muscle 
towards  the  integuments  of  the  Cheek  and  angle 
of  the  Mouth,  and  anastomose  with  the  Labial  and 
other  arteries  of  the  Face. 

7.  Arteria  dentalis,  vel  maxillaris  superior, 
arises  near  the  tuberosity  of  the  superior  Maxillary 
Bone ; it  runs  in  a very  serpentine  manner  above 
the  Alveolar  processes  of  this  bone ; some  branches 
enter  the  Antrum,  and  others  perforate  the  small 
openings  in  the  Alveoli,  and  supply  the  roots  of  the 
Teeth  ; this  artery  anastomoses  very  freely  with  the 
Infra  Orbital  Artery. 

THIRD  ORDER. 

The  internal  Maxillary  having  turned  downwards 
and  forwards  into  the  Pterygo  Maxillary  Fossa,  di- 
vides into  three  branches,  besides  giving  off  some 
smaller  twigs  of  little  importance. 

8.  Arteria  infra  orbitalis,  in  size,  appears  the 
continued  trunk  of  the  artery,  it  runs  forwards  and 
upwards,  enters  the  Infra  Orbital  Canal,  through 
which  small  branches  pass  into  the  Orbit  to  the 
fat  and  muslces  there,  others  descend  to  the  Antrum. 
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and  Alveoli,  while  the  continued  trunk  accompanies 
the  Infra  Orbital  Nerve  to  the  Face,  where  it  spreads 
out  into  a lash  of  branches,  which  anastomose  freely 
with  the  LabiaTand  Transversalis  Faciei  Arteries ; as 
this  artery  escapes  from  the  Infra  Orbital  Foramen, 
it  is  covered  by  the  outer  portion  of  the  Levator  Labii 
Superioris  Aloeque  Nasi  Muscle,  and  lies  on  the 
Levator  Anguli  Oris. 

9.  Arteria  palatina  descendens  descends  in  the 
Posterior  Palatine  Canal,  divides  into  two  branches, 
the  smaller  one  passes  through  the  small  hole  in 
the  Pterygoid  Process  of  the  Palate  Bone,  and  is 
lost  in  the  Velum  Palati ; the  larger  branch  descends 
in  the  canal  to  the  Palate,  and  runs  close  to  the  Pa- 
late-plate of  the  Maxillary  Bone  inside  its  Alveolar 
Arch  ; this  artery  supplies  the  mucous  membrane 
and  glands  of  the  Palate,  and  sends  a small  branch 
through  the  Foramen  Incisivum  to  the  Nose,  which 
anastomoses  with  the  Nasal  Arteries. 

10.  Arteria  n as  alts  passes  through  the  Spheno- 
palatine Foramen  into  the  superior  Meatus  of  the 
Nose,  above  the  posterior  extremity'  of  the  middle 
Spongy  Bone,  it  immediately  divides  into  several 
branches,  two  or  three  pass  backwards  beneath  the 
body  of  the  Sphenoid  Bone  to  the  upper  part  of  the 
Pharynx,  and  ramify  on  its  mucous  surface  (these 
Pharyngeal  Branches  often  arise  distinctly  from  the 
internal  Maxillary,)  the  other  branches  of  the  Nasal 
ramify  on  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  Nose ; some 
ran  across  to  the  Septum  Nasi,  one  of  which  accom- 
panies the  nerve  of  Cotunnius  to  the  Foramen  In- 
cisivum, and  anastomoses  with  the  Palatine  Artery ; 
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the  other  nasal  branches  supply  the  mucous  mem- 
brane, a small  branch  is  usually  sent  backwards  either 
from  the  Nasal  or  Palatine,  to  the  Vidian  Foramen 
of  the  Sphenoid  Bone,  and  accompanies  the  Vidian 
Nerve  ; all  the  nasal  and  palatine  arteries  lie  close  to 
the  bone,  or  Periosteum,  and  their  minute  branches 
are  innumerable;  these  are  very  fine  and  short, 
and  are  soon  lost  in  the  mucous  tissue ; they  are  best 
displayed  by  breaking  and  removing  the  thin  lami- 
nae of  bone,  and  leaving  the  arteries  adhering  to  the 
mucous  membrane. 


ARTERIA  CAROTIS  INTERNA,  VEL  PROFUNDA. 

In  the  child  this  artery  is  larger  than  the  external 
Carotid,  but  in  the  adult  they  are  nearly  of  equal 
size.  The  internal  Carotid  Artery  ascends  in  front 
of  the  transverse  prossesses  of  the  three  superior 
Cervical  Vertebrae  to  the  base  of  the  Cranium,  enters 
the  Foramen  Caroticum  in  the  petrous  part  of  the 
Temporal  Bone,  winds  through  an  oblique  canal  in 
that  bone,  and  through  the  Cavernous  Sinus,  then 
rising  by  the  side  of  the  Sella  Turcica,  it  becomes 
attached  to  the  base  of  the  Brain,  and  divides  into 
two  large  branches  to  supply  the  anterior  and  middle 
lobes  of  the  Cerebrum.  In  order  to  examine  this 
artery  more  accurately,  it  may  be  divided  into  three 
portions: — first,  the  Cervical,  which  extends  from  its 
origin  to  the  base  of  the  Cranium ; — secondly,  Its 
passage  through  the  Temporal  Bone  and  Cavernous 
Sinus ; — and  thirdly,  The  Cerebral  portion  or  ter- 
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mination  within  the  Cranium.  The  internal  Carotid 
Artery,  immediately  after  its  origin,  swells  outwardly 
towards  the  side  of  the  Neck,  then  ascends,  inclin- 
ing inwards  and  a little  forwards,  and  as  it  approaches 
the  Foramen  in  the  Temporal  Bone,  it  becomes  very 
tortuous,  and  is  often  inflected  to  either  side,  so  as 
to  form  different  curves,  the  direction  and  extent  of 
which  are  very  irregular.  The  internal  Carotid  Artery, 
in  this  course,  lies,  at  first,  on  the  Rectus  Capitis 
Anticus  Major  Muscle,  afterwards  on  the  Par  Va 
gum  Nerve,  and  ganglion  of  the  Sympathetic  ; the 
internal  Jugular  Vein  is  external  and  posterior  to  it, 
the  Lingual  Nerve  is  also  external,  to  it,  but  near  the 
base  of  the  Skull  this  nerve  is  behind  the  artery,  for 
in  passing  from  the  anterior  Candyloid  Foramen  of 
the  Occipital  Bone,  it  runs  outwards  in  front  of  the 
vein  and  behind  the  artery ; the  nerve  then  descends 
along  the  external  side  of  these  vessels,  and  oppo- 
site to  the  Os  Hyoides  it  arches  across  the  Neck,  su- 
perficial to  both  internal  and  external  Carotid  Arte- 
ries. The  parts  anterior  to  the  internal  Carotid,  are 
theexternal  Ctyotid  Artery  and  its  branches,  the  Sty- 
loid Process  and  Styloid  Muscles,  also  the  Digastric 
Muscle,  the  Lingual,  Glosso-pharyngeal  and  Facial 
Nerves,  and  the  Parotid  Gland.  The  internal  Ca- 
rotid Artery  is  separated  from  the  external,  by  the 
Styloid  Process,  by  two  of  the  Styloid  Muscles,  by 
the  Glosso-pharyngeal  Nerve,  and  by  part  of  the 
Parotid  Gland.  The  Pharynx  is  on  the  internal 
side  of  the  Carotid,  loosely  connected  to  it  below, 
but  more  closely  above ; the  Tonsil  also  is  internal, 
and  a little,  anterior  to  this  artery,  united  to  it  in 
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health  only  by  loose  cellular  membrane,  but  in 
cases  of  suppurative  inflammation  of  this  gland,  it 
becomes  so  closely  connected  not  only  to  this  artery, 
but  also  to  the  external  Carotid  and  Facial  Arteries, 
that  in  opening  an  abscess  in  this  gland  in  an  in- 
cautious manner,  there  is  considerable  danger  of 
wounding  some  of  the  vessels ; the  Student  should, 
therefore,  particularly  examine  the  situation  and 
connexion  of  the  Tonsil ; if  a vertical  section  of  the 
Head  have  been  made,  as  was  before  directed,  in 
order  to  expose  the  internal  Maxillary  Artery,  he 
may  obtain  'a  good  view  of  the  relations  of  this  oval 
body  ; he  will  find  that  the  Tonsil  is  placed  in  a 
recess  between  the  arches  of  the  Palate ; that  the 
Palato  Glossus  Muscle  is  anterior  to  it,  and  the  Pa- 
late Pharyngeus  Muscle  is  behind  it ; that  it  is  co- 
vered externally  by  the  superior  Constrictor,  and 
Slylo-glossus  Muscles,  and  by  a quantity  of  cellular 
and  adipose  membrane,  which  leads  towards  the 
angle  of  the  Jaw,  from  which  the  lower  extremity  of 
this  gland  is  somewhat  less  than  an  inch  distant. 
In  Cynanche  Tonsillaris  there  is,  in  general,  consi- 
derable swelling  of  the  Tonsil  and  surrounding  cel- 
lular membrane  ; the  gland  enlarges,  first  in  a di- 
rection inwards,  so  as  to  meet  the  opposite  Tonsil,  it 
then  extends  itself  backwards  towards  the  vertebrae, 
and  downwards  and  outwards  towards  the  angle  oi 
the  Jaw,  beneath  which  a fulness  is  perceptible,  and 
acute  pain  is  felt  on  pressure,  or  on  any  attempt  to 
swallow;  when  the  Tonsil  is  thus  enlarged,  it  will 
be  found  in  close  apposition  to  some  of  the  principal 
vessels  of  the  Neck ; namely,  to  the  internal  Carotid 
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Artery  and  Jugular  Vein  posteriorly,  to  the  su- 
perficial Carotid  externally,  and  to  the  F acial  Artery 
anteriorly  and  inferiorly;  the  small  vessels  which 
supply  the  gland  itself  will  be  found  increased  in 
number  and  size.  In  opening  an  abscess  in  the 
Tonsil,  the  Surgeon  should  particularly  recollect 
the  proximity  of  the  Carotid  Arteries,  and  avoid  di- 
recting the  lancet  or  trochar  either  outwards  or  back- 
wards, but  rather  inwards,  towards  the  Pharynx  ; a 
small  opening  will,  in  general,  be  sufficient,  and  will 
be  found  preferable  to  a large  one,  for  through  the 
former  the  matter  will  escape  gradually,  and  by 
the  efforts  of  the  patient;  whereas,  if  a free  in- 
cision be  made,  lie  may  be  suffocated  by  the  sud- 
den discharge  of  pus  and  blood  descending  into  the 
Throat. 

The  cervical  portion  of  the  internal  Carotid  gives 
off  no  regular  branch ; sometimes  the  Pharyngea 
Ascendens  arises  from  it ; of  this,  however,  I have 
seen  but  one  instance. 

Posterior  to  the  Eustachion  Tube  and  Levator 
Palati  Muscle,  the  internal  Carotid  Artery  enters 
the  Foramen  Caroticum,  and  pursues  its  serpentine 
course  through  the  canal  in  the  Petrous  Bone  and 
Cavernous  Sinus ; to  expose  this  middle  division  of 
the  artery,  the  Student  should  remove  the  lower  Jaw, 
the  Styloid  Process  and  Styloid  Muscles,  also  the 
Parotid  Gland,  then  cut  out  a triangular  piece  of 
the  Temporal  and  Sphenoid  Bones  with  the  saw,  by 
directing  the  edge  of  this  instrument  inwards  and 
forwards  through  the  side  of  the  Cranium,  and 
through  the  anterior  part  of  the  Meatus  Auditorius 
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Extemus,  towards  the  Foramen  Lacerum  Anterius, 
and  then  meet  the  internal  extremity  of  this  incision 
by  another,  which  should  be  directed  inwards  and 
backwards  through  the  great  wing  of  the  Sphenoid 
Bone  towards  its  Spin  us  Process ; a slight  blow  will 
detach  this  triangular  piece  of  bone,  and  lay  open  the 
Carotid  Canal,  in  which  the  artery  is  oberved  to 
run  in  a remarkably  tortuous  manner ; it  first  as- 
cends, then  turns  fowards,  then  upwards  and  in- 
wards towards  the  Sella  Turcica,  and  lastly  it  as- 
cends inclining  a little  backwards  ; its  course  through 
this  canal  somewhat  resembles  the  figure  of  an  Italic  J 
placed  horizontally,  but  is  much  more  tortuous.  In 
this  course  the  artery  lies  at  first  anterior  to  the  Tym- 
panum, from  the  cavity  of  which  it  is  only  separated 
by  a thin  transparent  plate  of  bone,  which  in  the 
very  young  subject  is  cribriform,  and  in  the  very  old, 
is  sometimes  absorbed  : as  the  artery  runs  forwards, 
it  lies  inferior  and  external  to  the  bony  case  of  the 
Cochlea,  and  inferior  to  the  Eustachian  Canal,  above 
which,  however,  it  gradually  rises,  and  at  the  F oramen 
Lacerum  Auterius,  a firm  gristly  substance  separates 
these  two ; the  proximity  of  this  large  artery  to  the 
parts  concerned  in  the  function  of  hearing,  may 
account  for  the  great  and  sensible  effects  which  are 
produced  upon  this  delicate  organ,  by  the  preterna- 
tural or  morbid  action  of  the  arterial  system. 

In  cases  of  fractures  of  the  Cranium,  which  tra- 
verse its  base,  the  petrous  portion  of  the  Temporal 
Bone  is  generally  cracked,  and  there  is  bleeding 
from  the  external  Ear;  does  this  proceed  from  a 
rupture  of  small  vessels  only,  or  is  the  trunk  of  this 
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artery  ever  injured  ? My  own  experience  does  not 
enable  me  to  decide : in  some  cases,  the  blood  flow?, 
very  freely,  and  for  a considerable  time,  whereas, 
in  others,  the  haemorrhage  is  very  slight,  and  the  dis- 
charge is  principally  serum.  In  one  case  of  extensive 
fracture  of  the  base  of  the  Cranium,  in  which  there 
was  bleeding  from  the  Ear,  and  which  I had  an  oppor- 
tunity of  examining  after  death,  I found  that  the  blood 
proceeded  from  the  Lateral  Sinus  ; the  fracture  had 
extended  through  the  petrous  and  mastoid  portions 
of  the  Temporal  Bone,  and  a small  probe  could  be 
passed  from  the  Tympanum  into  the  Lateral  Sinus  ; 
the  internal  layer,  however,  of  the  Dura  Mater  was 
not  injured,  and  consequently  there  was  no  extra- 
vasation of  blood  between  this  membrane  and  the 
Brain. 

As  the  Carotid  Artery  passes  through  this  canal, 
it  is  accompanied  by  two  or  more  branches  from 
the  superior  Cervical  Ganglion  of  the  Sympathetic 
Nerve;  these  lie  on  the  posterior  and  external  side 
of  the  artery;  they  have  a reddish  appearance;  at 
first  view,  they  are  rather  indistinct,  but  when  care- 
fully examined,  particularly  if  first  immersed  for  a 
short  time  in  Alcohol,  they  become  very  evident ; 
they  form  a plexus  round  the  artery ; the  branches 
of  this  plexus  are  soft  and  broad,  and  may  be  traced 
for  some  distance  on  the  divisions  of  the-  Carotid, 
and  on  the  Opthalmic  Artery.  This  portion  of  the 
internal  Carotid  Artery  appears  to  have  a greater 
number  of  nerves,  and  these  of  a larger  size,  than  any 
other  part  of  the  arterial  system  : in  several  situations, 
however,  we  find  that  the  external  coat  of  arteries 
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is  freely  supplied  with  nerves  which  are  principally 
derived  from  the  sympathetic  or  ganglionic  system ; 
thus  the  Aorta  and  Pulmonary  Artery,  at  their  origin, 
are  surrounded  by  branches  from  the  Cardiac  Plexus ; 
these  are  very  pale  and  soft ; the  branches  of  the  ex- 
ternal Carotid  also  are  each  enveloped  by  a plexus 
of  nerves  from  the  Sympathetic,  branches  of  which 
may  be  traced  on  the  coats  of  these  vessels  to  a con- 
siderable distance;  in  like  manner,  the  Coronary 
Arteries  of  the  Heart,  the  Spermatic  Arteries,  and 
those  of  the  Abdominal  Viscera,  are  each  surrounded 
by  a plexus  of  nerves,  branches  from  which  twine 
around  these  vessels  and  their  ramifications.  The 
arteries  of  the  extremities  have  not  so  many  or  such 
large  nerves  for  their  supply,  as  those  blood-vessels 
that  are  destined  to  nourish  organs  which  have  par- 
ticular functions  to  perform,  or  parts  which  possess 
a peculiar  or  a high  degree  of  sensibility.  When 
the  nerves  that  form  this  plexus  around  the  internal 
Carotid  Artery,  are  traced  as  far  as  the  Cavernous 
Sinus,  they  may  be  observed  to  pass  off  in  different 
directions,  and  to  unite  with  several  of  the  Cerebral 
Nerves;  two  branches  ascend  to  join  the  sixth  pair 
of  nerves  in  the  Cavernous  Sinus,  a slight  expansion, 
like  a ganglion,  marks  the  situation  of  their  union  on 
the  external  side  of  the  Carotid  Artery ; the  Ab- 
ducens  Nerve  is  larger  from  this  point  to  the  Orbit, 
than  it  w'as  previous  to  this  connexion  with  the  Sym- 
pathetic; other  branches  of  this  plexus  pass  out- 
wardly, and  join  the  ganglion  or  plexus  of  the  fifth 
pair,  particularly  the  opthalmic  divison  of  it ; one 
branch  of  it  may  be  observed  to  join  the  nasal  twig 
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of  the  Opthalmic,  and  may  be  traced  to  the  Lenti- 
cular or  Opthalmic  Ganglion,  in  which  it  joins  a 
branch  from  the  third  pair  of  nerves ; a small  branch 
from  the  Carotid  Plexus  may  be  traced  forwards 
through  the  Vidian  Foramen  of  the  Sphenoid  Bone 
to  the  Pterygo-maxillary  Fossa,  where  it  joins  the 
Ganglion  of  Meckel,  branches  from  which  twine 
round  the  internal  Maxillary  Artery ; another  branch 
of  the  Carotid  Plexus  passes  backwards,  and  enters 
the  Vidian  Foramen  of  the  Temporal  Bone,  attaches 
itself  to  the  side  of  the  Portio  Dura,  crosses  the 
cavity  of  the  Tympanum,  under  the  name  of  Chorda 
Tympani,  and  escaping  through  the  fissure  in  the 
glenoid  cavity  of  the  Temporal  Bone,  joins  the  Lin- 
gual Branch  of  the  inferior  Maxillary  Nerve;  other 
branches  of  the  Carotid  Plexus  may  be  traced  along 
the  Opthalmic  Artery,  a minute  twig  also  may  be 
seen  uniting  with  the  Trochleator  Nerve,  and  the 
remaining  filaments  ascend  on  the  Carotid  Artery 
and  its  ultimate  branches.  Thus  may  a communica- 
tion be  shown  to  exist  between  the  Sympathetic 
Nerve  and  most  of  the  Cerebral  Nerves;  in  the 
Neck,  branches  from  the  superior  Cervical  Ganglion 
are  interwoven  with  branches  from  the  seventh, 
eighth,  and  ninth  pair,  and  in  the  Carotid  Canal 
the  branches  of  the  Carotid  Plexus  serve  to  connect 
the  Sympathetic  with  the  third,  fourth,  fifth,  and 
sixth  pair  of  nerves;  the  branches  of  this  plexus  also 
serve  to  connect  the  several  ganglions  of  the  Head 
to  the  Sympathetic  Nerve  or  Ganglionic  System  : I 
am  also  disposed  to  think,  that  a somewhat  similar 
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connexion  exists  between  this  system  and  die  several 
ganglions  of  die  Spinal  Nerves.* 

The  Carotid  Artery,  in  its  passage  through  the 
Cavernous  Sinus,  is  commonly  described  as  “ being 
badied  in  the  blood  of  diat  sinus it  is,  however, 
separated  from  the  fluid  in  this  cavity  by  a fine 
membrane.  The  Cavernous  Sinus  extends  from  the 
side  of  the  body  of  the  Sphenoid  Bone  to  the  ante- 
rior extremity  of  the  Petrous  Bone;  its  parietes,  like 
those  of  other  sinuses,  are  formed  by  the  Dura  Mater, 
dividing  into  two  laminae,  of  which  the  superior  layer 
is  the  stronger,  and  forms  the  roof  of  this  sinus ; the 
inferior  layer  is  thin,  and  adheres,  like  Periosteum, 
to  the  surface  of  the  bones ; similar  to  other  sinuses, 
this  also  is  lined  by  a fine  membrane  continued  from 
the  Ophthalmic  Vein  anteriorly,  and  the  Petrous 
Sinuses  posteriorly ; the  interior  of  this  sinus  has  a 
cellular  appearance,  not  unlike  the  Corpus  Caver- 
nosum  Penis,  hence  it  has  received  the  name  of  Ca- 
vernous Sinus ; this  cellular  appearance  is  princi- 
pally caused  by  small  branches  of  the  Carotid  Artery, 
and  of  the  Carotid  Plexus  of  nerves,  crossing  the 
cavity  in  different  directions.  As  the  Carotid  Ar- 
tery, sixth  pair  of  nerves,  and  branches  of  the  Sym- 
pathetic, perforate  the  fibrous  wall  of  this  sinus,  it> 

* I have  given  a more  full  description  of  these  nerves  than 
may  appear  necessary  in  a work  of  this  kind ; but  as  I presume 
the  Student  has  made  the  dissection,  as  directed,  to  expose  the 
Carotid  Artery,  I think  he  may  take  this  opportunity  of  examin- 
ing these  branches  of  the  Sympathetic,  most  of  which  can  be 
seen  in  this  dissection  with  very  little  additional  trouble. 
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lining  membrane  is  reflected  from  the  edges  of  these 
different  openings,  on  this  vessel,  and  on  these 
nerves,  and,  covering  them,  completely  separates 
them  from  the  blood  contained  in  the  sinus  : in  a 
recent  subject,  this  membrane  can  be  seen  dis- 
dinctly,  or,  if  the  artery  be  much  curved,  as  Bichat 
has  accurately  remarked,  this  fine  transparent  mem- 
brane is  veiy  obvious,  as  it  is  extended  from  one 
convolution  of  the  artery  to  another. 

As  the  Carotid  Artery  winds  through  the  Tem- 
poral Bone,  it  gives  off  one  or  two  small  branches 
to  the  Tympanum ; in  the  Carvernous  Sinus  also,  it 
gives  oft'  two  or  more  branches,  called, 

1,  2.  Arteri/f.  receptaculi.  These,  interlace  with 
branches  of  the  Sympathetic  Nerve,  supply  theDura 
Mater  in  this  region,  and  some  pass  outwardly  to 
the  ganglion  of  the  fifth  pair  of  nerves,  and  anasto- 
mose with  the  middle  artery  of  the  Dura  Mater. 

At  the  side  of  the  Sella  Turcica,  the  Carotid  Artery 
perforates  the  Dura  Mater,  and  now  commences  its 
cerebral  division.  As  this  part  of  the  Carotid  ascends, 
it  inclines  backwards,  presenting  a convexity  towards 
the  Orbit ; the  Arachnoid,  or  serous  membrane,  is 
reflected  round  it  to  the  inferior  surface  of  the  Brain, 
and  at  the  internal  extremity  of  the  fissure  of  the  Syl- 
vius, the  artery  divides  into  its  terminating  branches. 
In  this  situation,  the  Carotid  Artery  has  the  Optic 
Nerve  on  its  internal,  and  the  Motor  Oculi  Nerve 
on  its  external  side  ; the  fourth,  fifth,  and  sixth  pair 
of  nerves  are  also  external  to  it,  but  they  are  at  a 
greater  distance  from  the  vessel ; the  proximity  of 
this  large  artery  to  these  two  principal  nerves  of  the 
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Organ  of  Vision,  (one  of  which  is  to  become  the  very 
seat  of  that  sense,  and  the  other  to  supply  so  many 
of  its  appendages,)  may  explain  how  some  derange- 
ments of  this  organ  may  depend  on  an  altered 
condition  of  this  vessel,  either  from  temporary  ex- 
citement, or  permanent  disease.  As  the  Carotid 
Arteiy  is  emerging  from  the  Cavernous  Sinus,  it 
sends  off — 

3.  Arteria  ophthalmica.  This  artery  enters  the 
Orb  t by  the  Foramen  Opticum,  and  is  destined  to 
supply  the  Eye  and  its  appendages,  as  well  as  a part 
of  the  integuments  and  muscles  of  the  Forehead.  To 
trace  the  ramifications  of  this  artery,  the  roof  of  the 
Orbit  must  be  raised ; when  the  Calvarium  has  been 
removed,  this  may  be  done  by  two  cuts  with  a saw, 
which  should  unite  in  the  Foramen  Lacerum  a little 
to  the  outside  of  the  Foramen  Opticum ; die  external 
incision  should  divide  the  Os  Fronds  through  its 
external  angular  process,  and  the  internal  incision 
should  divide  this  bone  on  the  outside  of  its  internal 
angular  process ; the  roof  of  the  Orbit  may  then  be 
everted,  and  thrown  forward,  the  Dura  Mater  ad- 
heres so  closely  to  the  Periosteum,  that  this  mem- 
brane is  always  detached  from  the  bone  in  opening 
the  Orbit  in  this  manner.  The  small  branches  of 
the  Ophthalmic  Artery  are  seldom  filled  when  the 
arterial  system  has  been  injected  from  the  Heart 
with  the  coarse  red  injecdon.  If  the  Student,  how- 
ever, wishes  to  trace  its  minute  branches,  let  him 
insert  a small  pipe  into  the  artery  itself  at  its  origin, 
and  immersing  the  Orbit  and  surrounding  parts  in 
warm  water,  inject  some  fine  size  injection  ; in  this 
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way,  all  its  branches,  even  those  of  the  Iris  and 
Choroid  Coat,  may  be  filled. 

The  Ophthalmic  Artery  runs  forwards  through  the 
Optic  Foramen,  enclosed  in  a small  canal  or  sheath 
derived  from  the  Dura  Mater;  it  is  a very  tortuous 
artery,  and  completely  twines  round  the  Optic  Nerve, 
being  at  first  inferior  to  this  nerve ; then  running 
along  its  outer  side,  and  soon  rising  over  it,  crosses 
to  its  internal  side,  and  then  passes  horizontally 
forwards  along  the  inner  wall  of  the  Orbit,  to  the 
side  of  the  Nose,  where  it  divides  into  ascending  and 
descending  branches.  The  Ophthalmic  Artery  is 
less  remarkable  for  its  size  than  for  the  number  of  its 
brandies ; these  may  be  arranged  into  three  orders, 
according  to  the  situation  of  the  trunk  of  the  artery  ; 
the  first  arises  from  the  Ophthalmic  Artery  external 
to  the  Optic  Nerve;  this  consists  of  the  Lachrymal 
and  Centralis  Retinas ; the  second  arises  from  the 
Ophthalmic,  above  the  Optic  Nerve;  this  consists  of 
the  Supra  Orbital,  Ciliary,  and  Muscular;  and  the 
third  set  arises  from  the  Ophthalmic  at  the  nasal  side 
of  die  Orbit,  and  consists  of  the  Ethmoidal,  Palpe- 
bral, Nasal,  and  Frontal  Arteries. 

1.  Arteria  lachrymalis  is  one  of  the  largest 
branches  of  the  Ophthalmic  Artery;  it  arises  close 
to  the  Foramen  Opticum,  and  sometimes  before  the 
Ophthalmic  Artery  has  entered  the  Orbit ; the  La- 
chrymal Artery  runs  along  the  upper  edge  of  the 
Abductor  Oculi  Muscle,  gives  small  branches  to  it, 
sends  one  or  two  through  the  Malar  Bone  to  anas- 
tomose with  the  deep  Temporal  Arteries ; it  then 
runs  to  die  upper  surface  of  the  Lachrymal  Gland, 
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and  divides  into  several  small  brandies,  which  enter 
its  substance;  one  or  two  are  also  sent  to  the  su- 
perior and  inferior  Palpebrae,  and  anastomose  with 
the  proper  Palpebral  Arteries.  There  are  frequently 
two  Lachrymal  Arteries,  and  sometimes  the  middle 
artery  of  the  Dura  Mater  sends  a branch  through 
the  lacerated  opening  in  the  Orbit  to  the  Lachrymal 
Gland. 

2.  Arteria  centralis  retinae  is  one  of  the  small- 
est branches  of  the  Ophthalmic  Artery;  it  arises 
near  the  Foramen  Opticum,  penetrates  the  Optic- 
Nerve,  runs  in  its  centre,  and  having  arrived  at  the 
posterior  part  of  the  Vitreous  Humour,  it  divides  in- 
to a number  of  small  branches,  which  are  connected 
together  by  a fine  cellular  tissue,  and  assist  in  form- 
ing the  internal  layer  of  the  Retina,  external  to  which 
is  its  peculiar  Medullary  Matter ; a branch  of  this 
artery  also  penetrates  the  Vitreous  Humour,  sup- 
plies the  Hyaloid  Membrane,  and  in  a successful 
injection  may  be  traced  to  the  Capsule  of  the  Crys- 
talline Lens.  When  the  Optic  Nerve  is  divided,  a 
small  dark  speck  is  observed  on  each  cut  surface ; 
this  is  the  divided  artery,  and  has  been  named  the 
Porus  Opticus.  The  Hyaloid  Branch,  which  pene- 
trates the  Vitreous  Humour,  is  very  distinct  in  the 
eye  of  the  sheep  or  ox,  or  in  a very  fresh  human  eye. 
The  Arteria  Centralis  Retina;  sometimes  arises  from 
some  of  the  branches  of  the  Ophthalmic,  and  not 
from  its  trunk. 

3.  Arteria  supra  orbitalis  arises  from  the  Oph- 
thalmic Artery  above  the  Optic  Nerve,  and  is  usually 
its  largest  branch;  it  first  ascends,  so  as  to  rise 
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above  all  the  muscles  in  the  Orbit,  and  to  lie  close  t6 
the  Periosteum ; it  accompanies  the  F rontal  Nerve, 
and  runs  forwards  to  the  Superciliary  Notch  or 
Foramen,  where  it  often  appears  larger  than  at  its 
origin ; it  then  turns  round  the  Superciliary  Arch, 
and  spreads  its  branches  on  the  Forehead ; this 
artery,  in  the  Orbit,  supplies  the  Levator  Oculi,  and 
I <evator  Palpebrae  Muscles ; near  the  base  of  the 
Orbit,  it  sends  a branch  towards  the  Trochlea  of 
the  Oblique  Muscle ; this  gives  small  branches  to 
the  parts  at  the  inner  canthus  of  the  Eye,  and  to  the 
superior  Palpebra ; as  the  Supra  Orbital  Artery 
passes  through  the  Superciliary  Notch,  it  sends  a 
branch  into  the  Diploe  of  the  Os  Frontis,  and  then 
ascending  on  the  Forehead,  it  divides  into  several 
branches,  some  of  which  run  inwards  towards  the 
Nose,  and  anastomose  with  the  angular  branch  of 
the  Facial  Artery,  and  with  arteries  from  the  oppo- 
site side ; others  ascend  on  the  Forehead  to  supply 
the  Integuments,  and  Occipito  Frontalis  Muscle,  and 
anastomose  with  the  Temporal  Artery ; some  of 
these  branches  are  very  large,  and  will  occasionally 
afford  blood  when  opened  for  inflammatory  affections 
of  the  Eye.  The  trunk  of  the  Supra  Orbital  Artery, 
although  near  the  surface,  ought  never  be  selected 
for  Arteriotomy,  as  not  only  must  the  Orbicularis 
Palpebrarum  and  Occipito- frontalis  Muscles  be 
wounded,  but.  also  the  I rontal  Nerve  j and  repeated 
instances  have  occurred  of  wounds  of  this  nerve 
producing  unpleasant  consequences  either  to  some 
of  the  muscles  of  the  Eye,  or  to  vision  itself.  If  a 
line  be  dropped  perpendicularly  from  the  Super- 
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ciliary  Notch  to  the  side  of  the  lower  Jaw,  it  will 
correspond  to  three  foramina,  viz.  the  Supra  Orbital* 
Infra  Orbital,  and  Mental,  through  each  of  which 
pass  an  artery  and  a branch  of  the  fifth  pair  of 
nerves. 

4.  Arteri*  ciliares.  These  are  fasciculi  of 
small  arteries  which  are  remarkably  tortuous,  and 
are  accompanied  by  delicate  nerves  of  the  same 
name ; they  have  no  regular  or  exact  origin,  most 
of  them  arise  from  the  trunk  of  the  Opthalmie,  e-t 


frequently  some  arise  from  the  Ethmoidal,  Supra 
Orbital,  or  from  some  muscular  branches ; they  are  at 
first  about  eight  or  ten  in  number,  some  tw  ine  round 
the  Optic  Nerve  in  a spiral  manner,  they  soon  sub- 
divide and  inosculate  with  each  other,  and  having 
arrived  at  the  Sclerotic  Coat,  they  appear  much 
more  numerous,  even  fifteen  or  twenty  maybe  easily 
perceived ; at  about  two  lines,  or  rather  less,  anterior 
to  the  entrance  of  the  Optic  Nerve,  these  arteries 
penetrate  the  Sclerotic,  most  of  them  terminate  in 
the  Choroid  Coat,  and  are  named  the  short  Ciliary 
Arteries,  while  on  either  side  one  branch  is  observed 
to  continue  its  course  onwards,  passing  horizontally 
between  the  Sclerotic  and  Choroid  Membranes  as 
far  as  the  Ciliary  Body;  these  are  named  the  Long 
Ciliary  Arteries,  they  are  parallel  to  the  long  axis  oi 
the  Eye,  and  are  accompanied  by  nerves  of  the  same 
name.  At  the  Ciliary  body  each  of  these  arteries 
divides  into  two  branches,  which,  passing  through  the 
Ciliary  Ligament,  subdivide,  and  by  numerous  inos- 
culates irith  each  other,  and  with  small  artenes 
Which  perforate  the  Sclerotic  near  the  Cornea,  iorrn 
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a perfect  circle  of  blood-vessels  at  the  circumference 
of  the  Iris ; from  this  cir-le  proceed  branches  like  rays 
towards  a centre,  which,  subdividing  and  anastomo- 
sing, form  a complicated  kind  of  net-work,  or  a 
second  circle  within  the  former;  and  from  the  con- 
cavity of  this  proceed  small  branches,  which  run  and 
subdivide  in  the  same  manner,  and  uniting  again, 
form  another  circle  smaller  than  either  of  the  former, 
and  very  near  to  the  opening  of  the  Pupil.  The 
long  Ciliary  Arteries  generally  arise  more  regularly 
from  thetrunk  of  the  Ophthalmic  than  the  short  ones* 
and  the  latter  perforate  the  Sclerotic,  nearer  the 
Optic  Nerve  than  the  former.  In  a successful  in- 
jection, the  Choroid  Coat  appears  entirely  composed 
of  vessels  like  the  villous  surface  of  the  Stomach  or 
Intestines;  in  a state  of  health,  however,  these 
numerous  vessels  do  not  transmit  red  blood.  The 
situation  of  the  long  Ciliary  Arteries  and  Nerves 
should  be  remembered  in  the  operation  of  couching 
or  depression  of  the  Cataract ; to  avoid  injuring  these, 
the  needle  must  be  introduced  about  two  lines  below 
the  horizontal  diameter  of  the  Eye. 

In  addition  to  the  long  and  short  Ciliary  Arteries, 
the  Choroid  Coat  and  Iris  receive  small  vessels  from 
the  muscular  branches  of  the  Ophthalmic ; these  are 
named  by  some  Authors,  the  anterior  Ciliary  Ar- 
teries, they  perforate  the  Sclerotic,  about  one  or  two 
lines  behind  the  Cornea ; some  branches  go  to  the 
iris,  and  anastomose  with  the  long  Ciliary  Arteries,, 
others  go  to  the  Choroid  Coat,  and  communicate 
with  the  short  Ciliary ; numerous  arteries  from  all 
these  enter  the  Ciliary  Processes  and  iris.  The 
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particular  arrangement  of  these  Arteries  ha3  been 
matter  of  dispute  among  anatomists,  and  deserves  to 
be  more  particularly  considered  in  the  minute  exa- 
mination of  the  organ  of  vision,  than  in  a description 
of  the  general  arterial  system ; I may,  however,  here 
observe,  that  I have  remarked  the  posterior  surface 
of  the  Iris  to  be  much  more  vascular  than  the  an- 
terior, the  fibrous  and  fasciculated  appearance  of 
which  appears  to  me  to  be  independent  of  vascular 
arrangement. 

5.  Rami  mdsculares.  These  are  uncertain  in 
number  and  origin ; the  superior  branches  often 
arise  from  the  Supra  Orbital  Artery,  supply  the 
Levator  Palpebrce,  and  Levator  Oculi  Muscles;  the 
inferior  Muscular  Artery  descends  on  the  inner  side 
of  the  Optic  Nerve,  first  sends  a considerable  branch 
to  the  external  Rectus,  and  then  supplies  the  in- 
ferior Rectus,  and  inferior  Oblique  Muscles,  it  also 
sends  small  branches  to  the  fat  in  the  Orbit;  these 
anastomose  with  the  Infra-orbital  from  the  internal 
Maxillary,  some  branches  also  pass  to  the  inferior 
Eyelid  and  Lachrymal  Sac ; these  muscular  branches, 
in  general,  accompany  the  branches  of  the  third 
pair  of  nerves,  and  are  distributed  to  the  optic  sur- 
face of  each  muscle  as  the  nerves  are ; this  rule, 
however,  is  not  so  regular,  with  regard  to  the  ar- 
teries, as  it  is  in  respect  to  the  nerves,  all  of  which, 
except  the  fourth  pair,  enter  the  optic  surfaces  of 
the  muscles. 

6.  Arteria  ethmoidalis,  arises  from  the  Opthal* 
mic  Artery  on  the  inner  side  of  the  Optic  Nerve, 
passes  through  the  Foramen  Orbilarium  Internum 
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Posterius,  crosses  the  cribriform  lamella  of  the 
Ethmoid  Bone,  and  supplies  the  ethmoid  cells 
and  tlie  mucous  membrane  of  the  Nose,  on  which  its 
branches  anastomose  very  freely  with  the  proper 
nasal  arteries  from  the  internal  Maxillary ; a small 
branch  from  the  Ophthalmic  also  passes  through  the 
Foramen  Ofbitarium  Internum  Anterius,  and  is  dis- 
tributed to  the  Nose  in  the  same  manner  as  the  last 
described  branch. 

7,  8.  ArTERIA  I’ALPEBRALIS,  SUPERIOR  ET  IN- 
FERIOR. These  arteries  arise  near  the  inner  angle 
of  the  Orbit ; the  superior  arises  immediately  above 
the  tendon  of  the  Orbicularis-palpebrarum,  runs 
outwards,  and  divides  into  branches  to  supply  the 
superior  Palpebra;  a small  branch  runs  near  the 
orbital  edge  of  the  Tarsal  Cartilage,  and  supplies 
the  Meibomian  Glands,  and  the  other  branches  are 
distributed  to  the  muscles  and  integuments  of  the 
Eyelid,  and  anastomose  with  the  Supra-orbital 
Artery.  The  inferior  Palpebral  descends  behind 
the  tendon  of  the  Orbicularis  Muscle  on  the  outer 
side  of  the  Lachrymal  Sac,  gives  branches  to  it  anti 
to  the  fibres  of  the  Orbicular  Muscle,  then  passes 
outwards  and  divides  into  branches  for  the  lower 
Palpebra,  which  run  in  the  same  manner  as  those 
of  the  superior ; these  anastomose  with  the  Angular, 
Infra  Orbital,  and  Temporal  Arteries.  These  Pal- 
pebral Arteries  supply  also  the  Conjunctiva,  lining 
the  Eyelids  and  covering  the  Eye;  it  is  from 
branches  of  these  vessels  that  blood  sometimes  flows 
very  freely  from  scarifications  made  on  the  internal 
surface  of  the  Eyelids ; from  the  course  and  situa- 
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tion  of  these  arteries,  it  is  obvious,  that  these  inci- 
sions should  be  made  posterior  to  the  Meibomian 
Glands,  so  as  not  unnecessarily  to  injure  these  small 
organs  or  their  excretory  ducts. 

9.  Arteria  nasalis  is  one  of  the  terminatin  g 
branches  of  the  Ophthalmic  Artery ; it  passes  out  of 
the  Orbit  between  the  trochlea  of  the  Oblique  Muscle 
and  the  tendon  of  the  Orbicularis,  and  descends 
along  the  side  of  the  Nose;  this  artery  sends 
branches  to  the  Lachrymal  Sac  and  inferior  Palpebra, 
and  anastomoses  with  the  angular  branch  of  the 
Facial  Artery. 

10.  Arteria  frontalis  is  the  last  branch  of  the 
Ophthalmic  Artery ; it  passes  out  of  the  Orbit  along 
with  the  nasal  branch,  but  takes  a different  direc- 
tion ; the  Frontal  Artery  turns  upwards  on  the  Fore- 
head, divides  into  several  branches,  which  supply 
the  Occipito-frontalisaud  Corrugator-supercilii  Mus- 
cles, and  anastomose  with  the  Supra-orbital  Artery 
and  with  arteries  from  the  opposite  side. 

The  Student  should  next  proceed  to  trace  the 
branches  which  the  internal  Carotid  Artery  gives 
to  the  Brain.  The  most  satisfactory  view  of  these 
arteries,  and  of  their  natural  relations  to  the  dif- 
ferent parts  at  the  base  of  this  organ,  may  be  obtained 
by  examining  them  when  the  whole  Brain  is  removed 
from  the  Cranium,  together  with  the  different  arteries 
that  supply  it ; first  cutting  across  each  internal  Ca- 
rotid after  it  has  given  of!'  the  Ophthalmic  Artery, 
and  then  dividing  the  vertebral  arteries  in  the  Fora- 
men Magnum,  and  each  of  die  nerves  at  their  exit 
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from  the  Cranirn  , in  the  ordinary  way  of  removing 
the  Brain  for  the  purpose  of  dissection. 

Each  internal  Carotid  Artery  divides  at  the  base  of 
the  Brain  into  three  branches,  named,  Arteria  Com- 
municans  Posterior,  Arteria  Cerebri  Anterior,  and 
Arteria  Cerebri  Media;  the  first-mentioned  branch 
is  the  smallest,  the  last  is  the  largest  of  the  three. 
When  the  Student  has  exposed  these  branches  of 
the  Carotid  Artery,  he  had  better  refer  to  the  de- 
scription of  the  Basilar  Artery,  which  is  formed  by 
the  union  of  the  vertebral  arteries,  and  thus  take  a 
connected  view  of  the  cerebral  vessels.  The  inter- 
nal Carotid,  after  giving  off  the  Ophthalmic  Artery, 
sends  backwards  the  following  branches : — 

4.  Arteria  posterior  communicans  : this  is  a 
small  but  a remarkable  artery ; it  is  about  an  inch 
in  length ; it  runs  backwards  and  inwards  between 
the  Arachnoid  Membrane  and  the  Pia  Mater  on  the 
external  side  of  the  Infundibulum  and  Corpora 
Mammillaria,  and  joins  the  Posterior  Cerebral 
Artery,  a branch  of  the  Basilar,  at  the  anterior 
edge  of  the  Pons  Varolii;  thus  this  artery  serves  as 
a means  of  communication  between  the  Carotid  and 
Basilar  Arteries,  and  so  assists  in  forming  the  circle 
of  Willis:  in  this  short  course,  this  artery  gives 
off  several  small  branches  to  the  Pia  Mater ; there  is  a 
plexus  of  minute  arteries  between  the  Optic  Nerve 
and  Pons  Varolii  beneath  the  third  Ventricle; 
this  plexus  is  formed  by  branches  from  the  Poste- 
rior Communicating  Arteries,  and  from  the  Ca- 
rotid and  Basilar  arteries.  The  communicating 
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arteries  of  opposite  sides  are  nearly  parallel  to  the 
third  pair  of  nerves. 

The  internal  Carotid  immediately  after  giving  off 
the  last  described  artery,  divides  into  its  two  termi- 
nating branches. 

5.  Arteria  cerebri  anterior  passes  upwards, 
forwards,  and  inwards,  towards  the  fissure  between 
the  anterior  lobes  of  the  Cerebrum ; this  artery 
separates  the  Optic  from  the  Olfactory  Nerves, 
lying  above  the  former,  and  below  the  latter ; when 
it  enters  the  fissure  between  the  anterior  lobes,  it 
approaches  the  artery  of  the  opposite  side,  to  which 
it  is  united  by  a short  transverse  branch,  called 
“ Arteria  Communicans  Anterior;”  sometimes  the 
arteries  of  opposite  sides  unite,  and  form  a single 
trunk,  which,  after  a very  short  distance,  divides  into 
two  branches,  which  pursue  the  proper  course  of  the 
original  arteries : the  anterior  Cerebral  Artery  then 
runs  horizontally  forwards  beneath  the  Corpus  Cal- 
losum, round  the  anterior  extremity  of  which  it  turns 
upwards  and  backwards,  and  then  runs  along  its  up- 
per surface,  and  soon  divides  into  two  branches,  die 
inferior  of  which  continues  to  run  on  the  Corpus 
Callosum  as  far  as  its  posterior  extremity,  where  it 
terminates  in  branches  which  go  to  the  internal  side 
of  each  hemisphere  of  the  Cerebrum.  The  superior 
branch  ascends  from  the  Corpus  Callosum,  and  is 
distributed  to  the  internal  surface  of  each  hemis- 
phere; this  artery  makes  a remarkable  curvature 
round  the  Corpus  Callosum,  first  from  behind  for- 
wards, then  from  below  upwards,  and,  lastly,  from 
before  backwards ; at  first  it  only  gives  a few  small 
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branches  to  the  bass  of  the  Brain,  but  to  the  hemis- 
pheres it  sends  very  long  and  tortuous  arteries,  which 
ramify  on  the  Pia  Mater  very  minutely  before  they 
enter  the  substance  of  the  Brain ; these  arteries  sup- 
ply principally  the  internal  surface  of  the  anterior 
and  middle  lobes  of  the  Cerebrum,  a few  branches 
only  go  to  the  posterior  lobes. 

6.  Arteria  cerebri  media  is  much  larger  than 
the  artery  last  described,  and  is  remarkably  tortuous, 
it  bends  outwards  and  backwards,  sinks  into  the 
fissure  of  Sylvius,  inns  upwards  and  outwards,  and 
divides  into  a superficial  and  a deep  branch,  both  of 
which  give  numerous  branches  to  the  Pia  Mater  on 
the  anterior  and  middle  lobes  of  the  Cerebrum,  but 
chiefly  to  the  latter.  Before  this  artery  enters  the 
fissure,  it  sends  a few  branches  to  the  Pia  Mater  at 
the  base  of  the  Brain,  and  almost  always  sends  a 
branch  called,  “ Choroid  Artery,”  which  enters  the 
inferior  cornu  of  the  Lateral  Ventricle  by  a fissure 
between  the  Optic  Thalamus  and  Hippocampus 
Major : this  artery  then  runs  into  the  Choroid 
Plexus,  and  ramifies  through  its  delicate  tissue ; the 
Choroid  Artery  sometimes  arises  from  the  Posterior 
Communicating  Artery,  or  from  the  Carotid  itself ; 
sometimes  a fasciculus  of  small  branches  enters  each 
Lateral  Ventricle  by  this  fissure  in  its  inferior  Cornu. 


ARTEIUVE  SUBCI.AVIAE. 

The  Subclaviau  A teries  are  two  in  number,  the 
right  arising  from  the  Arteria  Innominata,  the  left 
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from  the  posterior  part  of  the  arch  of  the  Aorta ; 
in  magnitude,  these  vessels  equal  the  Carotid  Arte- 
ries ; their  branches  are  distributed  to  the  Neck  and 
Brain,  to  the  parietes  of  the  Thorax,  to  the  muscles 
of  the  Shoulders,  and  to  the  superior  extremities. 
These  trunks,  successively  denominated,  accordiug 
to  the  regions  through  which  they  pass.  Subclavian, 
Axillary,  and  Brachial,  continue  to  run  in  an  un- 
divided course  as  far  as  the  Elbow,  where,  from 
their  first  subdivision,  arise  the  Radial  and  Ulnar 
Arteries ; these  arteries  derive  their  names  from  run- 
ning parallel  to  the  Radius  and  Ulna,  and  terminate 
in  a free  inosculation  with  each  other  in  the  palm  of 
the  Hand.  These  divisions,  though  arbitrary,  are 
found  useful  and  convenient,  and  have  been  adopted 
by  anatomists  and  pathologists  for  the  purpose  of 
more  accurately  examining  the  relation  of  the  artery 
in  different  situations,  as  well  as  of  describing  the 
extent  and  form  of  any  disease  with  which  it  may 
be  affected.  We  commonly  designate  by  the  name 
of  Subclavian,  that  portion  of  the  artery  which  ex- 
tends from  its  origin,  beneath  the  Clavicle,  as  far  as 
the  inferior  border  of  the  first  Rib ; beyond  this  the 
continuation  of  the  same  vessel  assumes  the  name 
of  Axillary  Artery,  which  name  it  retains  until  it 
reaches  the  tendons  of  the  Latissimvs  Dorsi  and 
Teres  Major  Muscles;  and  from  the  inferior  margin 
of  these,  until  it  arrives  at  the  bend  of  the  Elbow,  it 
receives  the  name  of  Brachial  or  Humeral  Artery. 
The  right  and  left  Subclavian  Arteries  differ  from 
each  other  only  as  to  their  origin,  and  in  the  first 
part  of  their  course ; to  this  difference  between  these 
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two  arteries,  I shall  particularly  allude  in  the  fol- 
lowing description.  In  the  number  of  branches, 
however,  and  in  their  termination,  they  agree  so  ac- 
curately, that  one  description  may  apply  to  both. 
I should  recommend  the  Student  first  to  trace  the 
right  Subclavian  Artery. 

ARTERIA  SUBCLAVIA  DEXTRA. 

To  expose  this  vessel,  the  Sterno  Mastoid,  Hyoid, 
and  Thyroid  Muscles,  should  be  divided  about  the 
centre  of  the  Neck,  and  thrown  downwards  over  the 
Clavicle  and  Sternum  : I prefer  dividing  the  muscles 
in  this  situation,  to  detaching  them  from  the  Sternum, 
as  by  the  former  method  the  Student  can  replace 
them  at  pleasure,  and  so  review  the  relations  of  the 
artery  with  more  advantage  : when  the  muscles  are 
thus  displaced,  the  deep  Cervical  Fascia  divided,  and 
a quantity  of  cellular  and  adipose  membrane  re- 
moved, the  origin  and  course  of  the  right  Subclavian 
Artery  is  brought  into  view. 

This  artery  arises  from  the  Arteria  Innominata, 
opposite  the  Sterno  Clavicular  Articulation,  passes 
upwards  and  outwards  to  the  anterior  Scalenus 
Muscle,  behind  which  it  runs ; it  then  inclines  down- 
wards and  outwards  to  the  Clavicle  and  Subclavian 
Muscle,  under  which  it  descends  to  the  Axilla ; in 
this  short  course  it  forms  an  arch,  the  convexity  of 
which  is  upwards,  and  from  which  several  large 
branches  arise ; the  concavity  of  this  arch  looks  down- 
wards to  the  rightLung.  F or  the  purpose  of  more  ac- 
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curately  examining-  the  relation  of  this  vessel  to  the 
surrounding  parts,  the  Student  may  divide  iLs  course 
into  three  stages ; the  first  extends  from  the  origin 
of  the  artery,  to  the  tracheal  edge  of  the  Scalenus 
Muscle ; the  second,  or  middle  stage,  is  the  transit 
of  the  artery  between  the  Scaleni  Muscles ; and  the 
third  stage  extends  from  these  muscles,  beneath  the 
Clavicle,  to  the  lower  border  of  the  first  Rib ; in 
these  two  latter  stages,  the  right  and  left  Subclavian 
Arteries  are  similar,  but  differ  essentially  in  the  first 
The  right  Subclavian  Artery,  in  the  first  stage  of  its 
course,  runs  outwards,  inclining  a little  upwards, 
and  is  covered  by  the  integuments  and  Cervical 
Fascia,  by  the  clavicular  portion  of  the  Stemo- 
mastoid  Muscle,  beneath  which  is*  a considerable 
quantity  of  loose  cellular  membrane  and  several 
small  arteries  and  veins ; it  is  also  covered  by  the 
Sterno-hyoid  and  thyroid  Muscles,  and  by  a dense 
fascia,  which  is  continued  from  the  Artaria  Inno- 
minata  to  the  anterior  Scalenus  Muscle.  When 
these  parts  are  removed,  a small  triangular  space 
between  the  Carotid  Artery  and  Jugular  Vein  is 
brought  into  view,  the  base  of  which  space  is  formed 
by  the  Subclavian  Artery,  and  here  the  Nervus  Vagus 
may  be  seen  crossing  that  artery  at  right  angles ; 
behind  the  Jugular  Vein  the  anterior  branches  of 
the  inferior  cervical  ganglion  of  the  Sympathetic 
Nerve  descend  in  front  of  the  Subclavian  Artery, 
and  external  to  these  is  the  Phrenic  Nerve  running 
in  the  same  direction.  Thus,  in  the  first  part  of  it* 
course,  the  right  Subclavian  Artery  is  covered  by 
three  layers  of  muscles,  by  the  Vagus  Nerve,  by 
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the  internal  Jugular  and  Vertebral  Veins,  and  by 
branches  of  the  Sympathetic  Nerve.  The  right 
Subclavian  Artery  in  this  stage  has  the  recurrent 
Laryngeal  Nerve  posterior  to  it,  also  some  cellular 
membrane  and  lymphatic  glands,  which  separate 
it  from  the  Vertebrae  and  Longus  Colli  Muscle; 
it  then  passes  in  front  of  the  Sympathetic  Nerve, 
and  lies  upon  the  Pleura. 

The  right  Subclavian  Artery,  in  the  middle  di- 
vision of  its  course,  lies  on  the  Pleura  and  middle 
Scalenus  Muscle,  is  accompanied  by  the  brachial 
plexus  of  nerves,  and  is  covered  by  the  Sterno-mas- 
toid  and  anterior  Scalenus  Muscles ; the  Phrenic 
Nerve  and  Subclavian  Vein  are  also  anterior  to  it, 
but  are  separated  from  the  artery  by  the  anterior 
Scalenus  Muscle, 

The  Subclavian  Artery,  in  the  third  part  of  its 
course,  inclines  downwards  and  outwards,  and  is 
covered  only  by  the  integuments,  platisma,  cervical 
fascia,  and  cellular  membrane,  the  quantity  and 
consistence  of  which  vary  much  in  different  sub- 
jects. In  this  stage  the  artery  lies  on  the  middle 
Scalenus  Muscle,  and  on  the  superior  surface  of  the 
first  Rib ; this  bone  is  in  general  found  grooved 
in  the  part  corresponding  to  the  artery  ; the  brachial 
plexus  of  nerves  and  the  Omo-hyoid  Muscle  are 
to  its  superior  and  acromial  side ; the  Subclavian 
Vein  is  anterior  and  inferior  to  the  artery,  and  is 
partly  concealed  by  the  Clavicle.  The  external  Jugu- 
lar Vein  and  some  branches  from  the  shoulder  and 
side  of  the  Neck  join  the  Subclavian  Vein  in  this  si- 
tuation, and  in  some-subjects  obscure  the  view  of  the 
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artery  very  much.  The  position  of  the  Clavicle  has 
great  influence  on  the  relative  distance  of  the  Sub- 
clavian Artery  from  the  surface  of  the  Neck  ; if  the 
Shoulder  be  elevated  and  drawn  forwards,  a small 
portion  only  of  the  artery  can  be  seen,  and  that  at  a 
great  depth  from  the  integumenfs ; whereas,  if  the 
Shoulder  be  depressed  and  directed  backwards,  the 
artery  will  appear  much  more  superficial,  and  will 
be  exposed  through  the  whole  of  its  third  stage. 
When  the  Shoulder  is  in  this  depressed  position,  a 
triangular  space  may  be  observed  above  the  Clavicle, 
between  the  Sterno-mastoid  and  Trapezius  Muscles  ; 
within  this  is  a smaller  space,  which  is  bounded 
externally  by  the  Omo-hyoid  Muscle,  anteriorly  by 
the  Sterno-mastoid  and  Scalenus  Muscles,  and  in- 
feriorly  by  the  Clavicle  and  Subclavian  Muscle ; 
through  this  small  space  pass  the  brachial  plexus 
of  nerves,  and  the  Subclavian  Artery  and  Vein  ; 
the  nerves  lie  superior  and  external,  the  vein  in- 
ferior and  anterior  to  the  artery,  and  one  branch 
of  the  plexus  of  nerves  inclines  to  the  front  of  the 
artery  near  the  lower  part  of  this  region.  Be- 
sides the  several  veins  whicli  are  to  be  seen  here.  - 
two  arteries,  of  very  considerable  size  may  be  gene- 
rally observed  passing  across  Inis  space,  namely, 
the  Supra- scapular J' and  Transversal  is  Colli  ; the 
former  is  very  near,  and  parallel  to  the  Subcla- 
vian Muscle,  the  latter  crosses  this  space  higher 
up,  near  its  apex.  From  an  attentive  observation  of 
the  alteration  that  may  be  effected  in  this  space,  by 
the  change  of  the  position  of  the  Clavicle,  the  Stu- 
dent may  deduce  some  practical  inferences,  to  which 
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I shall  allude  when  speaking  of  the  operations  that 
may  be  performed  on  the  Subclavian  Artery ; but. 
first  let  the  Student  examine  this  artery  on  the  left 
side. 


ARTERIA  SUBCLAVIA  SINISTRA. 

To  expose  this  vessel,  the  superficial  muscles  of 
the  Neck  should  be  divided,  as  before  directed,  the 
sternal  end  of  the  Clavicle  dislocated,  and  the  car- 
tilages of  the  first  and  second  Ribs  removed,  to- 
gether with  the  Sternum  ; the  left  Pleura  also  must 
be  detached  from  the  Aorta,  and  pressed  towards 
the  left  Lung.  The  left  Subclavian  Artery  arises 
from  the  posterior  or  descending  part  of  the  arch  of 
the  Aprta,  opposite  the  second  dorsal  Vertebra,  and 
ascends  perpendicularly  out  of  the  Thorax,  as  high 
as  the  inner  edge  of  the  first  Rib  ; it  then,  like  the 
artery  on  the  right  side,  passes  outwards  between 
the  Scaleni  Muscles,  and  pursues  its  course  beneath 
the  Clavicle  towards  the  Axilla.  The  left  Subclavian 
Artery,  from  its  orign  to  the  Scalenus  Muscle,  has 
posterior  to  it,  and  in  contdct  with  it,  the  Vertebra?, 
the  Lohgus  Colli  Muscle,  and  the  inferior  cervical 
ganglion  of  the  Sympathetic  Nerve,  and  ascends  along 
the  left  side  of  the  (Esophagus.  Anterior  to  this  ar- 
tery, are  the  left  Lung  and  Pleura,  the  Nervus  Vagus 
and  left  Carotid  Artery,  the  Thoracic  Duct,  left 
Jugular  Vein  anti  Vena  Innominata,  tire  Stemo- 
mastoid,  hyoid,  and  thyroid  Muscles,  also  the  Ster- 
num, first  Rib,  and  Clavicle. 
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If  the  Student  now  contrast  the  right  and  left 
Subclavian  Arteries,  he  will  observe  the  differences 
which  exist  between  them  in  the  first  stages  of  their 
course ; the  left  Subclavian  is  longer,  though  in 
general  smaller  than  the  right,  arises  from  the  Aorta 
near  the  Vertebrae,  lies  deep  in  the  Thorax,  and 
ascends  from  this  cavity  in  an  almost  perpendicular 
direction ; while  the  right  Subclavian  arises  in  the 
Neck  from  the  Arteria  Innominata,  is  much  more 
superficial  than  the  left,  and  runs  almost  transversely 
to  the  Scaleni  Muscles : the  left  Subclavian  is  con- 
nected to  the  Pleura  through  the  entire  of  its  first 
division;  the  Vagus  Nerve  and  left  Carotid  Artery 
are  parallel  and  anterior  to  it,  whereas,  on  the  right 
side,  the  artery  has  no  connexion  to  the  Pleura 
until  it  approaches  the  Scaleni  Muscles,  and  the 
Vagus  crosses  it  at  right  angles.  The  relation  of  the 
Verne  Innominatas  to  these  arteries,  differs  on  the 
right  and  left  sides,  the  vein  covering  the  artery  more 
on  the  latter  than  on  the  former ; the  left  Subclavian 
Artery  also  is  exclusively  connected  to  the  (Eso- 
phagus and  Thoracic  Duct.  The  left  Subclavian 
Artery,  in  its  middle  and  last  stages,  is  in  every  re- 
spect similar  to  the  right. 

Before  the  Student  proceeds  to  dissect  the  branches 
of  the  Subclavian  Arteries,  he  should  consider  what 
practical  inferences  may  be  deduced  from  the  view 
he  has  now  obtained  of  these  vessels.  From  this 
view,  he  may  learn  in  what  situation  compression 
can  be  made  on  the  Subclavian  Artery,  so  as  to 
command  the  circulation  in  the  superior  extremity, 
in  cases  of  operations  about  the  Shoulder,  in  the 
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Axilla,  or  on  the  upper  part  of  the  Arm ; from  ihe 
dissection  which  he  has  m.ale,  he  may  perceive, 
that  in  one  situation  only  can  compression  be  ef- 
fectually applied,  and  that  is  while  the  artery  is 
descending  from  the  Scaleni  Muscles  to  the  inferior 
margin  of  the  first  Rib  ; if  in  a living  person  the 
Shoulder  be  depressed,  and  the  Surgeon  grasp  the 
side  of  the  Neck,  he  may  press  his  thumb  into  the 
hollow  behind  the  Clavicle,  between  the  Trapezius 
and  Mastoid  Muscles,  so  firmly  as  to  obliterate  the 
canal  of  the  artery  against  the  first  Rib ; if  the 
Shoulder  be  not  sufficiently  depressed,  it  will  be 
difficult  to  compress  the  vessel  against  that  bone, 
but  by  making  pressure  in  the  same  situation,  and 
directing  it  a little  backwards,  the  artery  may  be 
compressed  against  the  transverse  process  of  the  last 
Cervical  Vertebra. 

Mr.  John  Bell,  in  the  2d  vol.  of  his  Anatomy, 
states,  that  it  is  impossible  to  compress  this  artery 
above  the  Clavicle,  but  that  there  is  no  difficulty  in 
effecting  it  below  that  bone : at  page  269,  he  says, 
“ The  old  story  of  compressing  the  Subclavian  Artery 
“ above  the  Clavicle,  is  now  of  no  credit  with  any 
“ Surgeon  of  knowledge  or  good  sense ; the  arch  is 
“ so  deep,  and  the  muscles  so  strong,  it  is  absolutely 
“ impossible.  It  passes  out  from  under  the  arch  of 
“ the  Clavicle,  where  it  was  protected,  inclines  out- 
“ wards  towards  the  Axilla,  lies  flat  on  the  convexity 
“ of  the  Chest,  is  covered  by  the  Pectoral  Muscles, 
but  can  here  be  felt  beating,  and  at  this  point  only 
“ can  be  rightly  compressed.” 

Should  any  disease  exist  in  the  Axilla,  which  may 
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cause  the  elevation  of  the  Clavicle,  and  prevent  its 
being  depressed,  I believe  it  may  be  then  imprac- 
ticable to  compress  the  artery  above  this  bone  ; but, 
under  any  circumstances,  I consider  it  almost  impos- 
sible to  make  effectual  compression  upon  this  artery 
below  the  Clavicle ; to  effect  it,  the  Pectoral  Mus- 
cles must  be  put  in  a relaxed  position,  which  will 
be  found  very  unfavourable  to  any  operation  on  the 
upper  or  inner  part  of  the  Arm,  or  in  the  Axilla. 
I should  feel  great  diffidence  in  expressing  my  dis- 
sent from  any  opinion  urged  by  a writer  of  such 
celebrity  as  Mr.  Bell,  were  I not  perfectly  satisfied, 
that  every  operating  Surgeon  of  the  present  day,  is 
impressed  with  the  truth  of  the  contrary  fact,  and 
has  learned  from  observation  and  experience,  not 
onjy  the  possibility,  but  even  the  facility  with  which 
the  Subclavian  Arteries  may  be  compressed  above 
the  Clavicle.  ' 

The  Student  should  next  consider  the  operation 
of  tying  the  Subclavian  Artery,  and  by  reviewing 
the  parts  exposed  in  the  dissection  which  he  has 
made,  he  may  learn  in  what  situation  a ligature  may 
be  most  easily  passed  around  that  vessel,  in  the 
living  subject,  and  what  parts  are  in  danger  of  being 
injured  in  the  operation.  The  Surgeon  may  be  re- 
quired to  tic  the  Subclavian  in  cases  of  wounds  of 
the  Axillary  Artery,  or,  in  cases  of  Aneurism,  imme- 
diately below  or  behind  the  Clavicle  ; in  such  cases, 
the  Surgeon  has  no  alternative  between  attempting 
this  operation  and  abandoning  his  patient. 

As  yet,  the  records  of  Surgery  do  not  furnish 
many  cases  of  succe.ss  attending  this  operation  ; they 
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are,  however,  sufficiently  numerous  and  satisfactory 
to  prove,  not  only  the  practicability  of  the  operation, 
but  also  its  expediency  in  many  cases  of  Aneurism, 
in  which  an  operation  is  not  contra-indicated  by 
constitutional  complaints,  or  rendered  impracticable 
by  those  local  obstacles,  which  in  some  cases  have 
proved  insurmountable,  and  which  have  been  caused 
by  the  displacement  or  altered  relation  of  different 
parts,  in  consequence  of  the  long  continuance  or 
rapid  extension  of  the  disease. 

From  such  accounts,  however,  one  conclusion  is 
obvious,  and  must  occur  to  the  mind  of  every  Sur- 
geon, namely,  that  the  operation  ought  not  to  be  de- 
layed, and  that  as  soon  as  he  sees  that  the  disease  is 
fully  established,  and  that  it  is  increasing,  he  should 
recollect  that  delay  is  dangerous,  and  that  if  the 
operation  be  performed  early,  there  is  no  peculiar 
reas.on  to  dread  an  unfavourable  issue.  Repeated  * 
instances  of  obliteration  of  the  Subclavian  Artery 
during  life,  have  proved,  that  collateral  circulation 
can  be  fully  established  by  the  numerous  anastomoses 
that  exist  around  the  Shoulder ; and  the  experiment 
in  the  dead  subject  of  injecting  the  superior  ex- 
tremity, after  the  main  artery  has  been  tied,  fully 
demonstrates  so  free  a communication  between  the 
vessels  of  the  Neck  and  Ann,  that  all  apprehension 
of  gangrene  from  a want  of  blood,  may  be  now  dis- 
missed. Neither  are  there  any  local  circumstances 
in  the  relations  of  this  artery,  or  in  the  manner  of  its 

* See  Hodgson  on  Diseases  of  Arteries  and  Veins,  page  11S 
and  345. 
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branching,  which  can  lead  us  to  suspect  that  the 
application  of  a ligature  around  it  should  cause  the 
sloughing  or  ulceration  of  its  coats  more  certainly 
than  of  any  other  artery  of  equal  dimensions,  there 
being  sufficient  space  for  the  formation  of  an  internal 
coagulum,  admitting  even  that  the  formation  of  such 
is  necessary  to  secure  the  adhesive  process  in  an 
artery. 

The  Subclavian  Artery  may  be  tied  on  cither  side 
of  the  Neck  during  life,  after  it  has  passed  the 
Scaleni  Muscles,  with  great  facility,  provided  the 
Clavicle  have  suffered  no  displacement.  A ligature 
can  also  be  passed  around  the  right  Subclavian 
Artery  before  it  arrives  at  the  Scaleni  Muscles;  this 
operation  I shall  denominate  the  Internal  Operation 
of  tying  the  right  Subclavian  Artery,  in  contradis- 
tinction to  tying  the  artery  after  it  has  passed  the 
Scaleni,  which  may  be  named  the  Extern;!  Opera- 
tion, and  which  may  be  performed  with  equal  ease 
on  either  side  of  the  Neck.  I shall  first  detail  the 
steps  of  this  external  operation,  the  object  of  which 
is  to  enable  the  Surgeon  to  pass  a ligature  around 
the  Subclavian  Artery  in  the  third  stage  of  its 
course, — that  is,  as  it  lies  on  the  first  Rib.  The  pa- 
tient should  be  placed  upon  a table,  in  a horizontal 
position,  with  the  Arm  and  Should'  depressed  as 
much  as  the  circumstances  of  the  c;> -e  will  permit ; 
the  Surgeon  is  then  to  divide  the  integuments  im- 
mediately  above  the  Clavicle  from  the  external  edge 
of  the  Sterno-mastoid  Muscle  to  the  anterior  margin 
of  the  Trapezius  (iu  some  cases  the  edges  of  these 
muscles  are  almost  united,  it  will  then  be  necessary 
to  cut  a few  of  their  fibres,)  the  edges  of  this  incision 
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being  separated,  the  Platisma-myoides  and  Cervical 
Fascia  are  to  be  divided  on  a director  to  the  same 
extent ; the  external  Jugular  Vein  will  then  be  seen, 
and  so  close  to  the  Mastoid  Muscle,  that  I should  re- 
commend its  being  pressed  towards  the  tracheal  side 
of  the  wound  ; in  some  cases,  however,  the  vein  lies 
more  outwardly,  and  may  be  drawn  towards  the 
Trapezius  Muscle ; a quantity  of  loose  cellular 
membrane  is  next  to  be  cautiously  torn  through  with 
the  blunt  extremity  of  the  director,  the  Omo-hyoid 
Muscle  will  be  then  observed  at  the  lower  part  of  the 
wound,  ascending  obliquely  from  the  Clavicle  to  the 
Mastoid  Muscle,  and  forming  the  acromial  side  of 
the  smaff  triangular  space  before  described ; this 
muscle  sometimes  lies  very  close  to  the  Clavicle, 
and  must  be  drawn  upwards  and  outwards  towards 
the  Trapezius,  or,  if  deemed  necessary,  it  may  be  di- 
vided. The  Surgeon  should  next  tear  with  his  nail  or 
with  the  end  of  the  director,  the  thin  fascia  which  lies 
behind  the  Omo-hyoid,  and  which  is  connected  to 
the  Scalenus  Muscle ; the  acromial  edge  of  the  latter 
muscle  may  then  be  seen  or  felt,  and  by  passsing 
the  finger  along  this  to  the  Rib,  the  Subclavian  Ar- 
tery will  be  distinguished  either  by  its  pulsation,  or 
by  its  peculiar  feel.  The  aneurism  needle  may 
th.en  be  passed  around  it,  and  by  directing  the  point 
of  this  instrument  from  below  and  from  before,  up- 
wards and  backwards,  the  vein  will  be  secured 
from  injury,  and  the  nerves  are  so  distinct,  that  they 
may  be  easily  avoided.  The  prominence  of  the 
Clavicle  will  sometimes  prevent  the  needle  being 
passed  from  before  backward,  the  Surgeon  must  then 
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introduce  it  from  above  and  from  behind,  and  in  pas- 
sing it  round  the  artery,  should  take  care  not  to  injure 
the  Subclavian  Vein,  or  some  of  those  veins  ’.hat  are 
in  its  vicinity. 

These  veins  have  been  found,  in  some  cases,  pro- 
ductive of  great  inconvenience  to  the  operator ; they 
are  sometimes  very  large,  and  when  wounded,  bleed 
profusely ; they  lie  very  deep,  and  cannot  be  - ecured 
without  much  difficulty.  Mr.Liz.aes,  in  the  System 
of  Anatomical  Plates,  part  n,  p.  70,  suggests  that  a 
tourniquet  applied  on  the  Ann  may  have  the  effect 
of  diminishing  the  size  of  the  Subclavian  Vein  ; but 
the  most  troublesome  veins  in  this  operation  arise 
from  the  Shoulder  and  side  of  the  Neck,  and  cannot 
be  effected  by  compressing  the  vessels  of  the  Ann.* 

If  the  relation  of  the  different  parts  to  the  Artery 
be  not  changed  by'  the  disease,  there  is  no  difficulty' 
in  performing  this  operation,  and  a ligature  may  be 
passed  round  the  artery,  and  tied  with  great  facility ; 


• Although  the  Student  should  practise  tying  the  principal 
arteries  on  the  dead  subject,  yet  from  the  facility  with  «l  ich 
this  may  be  done,  he  is  apt  to  receive  erroneous  impressions  21 
to  the  simplicity  and  ease  of  such  operations  on  the  living  In 
the  dead  subject,  when  the  arteries  are  injected,  they  appear 
prominent  and  distinct,  while  the  large  veins  are  flaccid  and  the 
small  ones  empty.  I should  recommend  the  Surgeon,  previous 
to  attempting  any  operation  on  the  large  arteries  during  life,  to 
perform  it,  if  possible,  on  the  dead  subject,  having  first  injected 
the  veins  minutely,  but  not  the  arteries  ; he  will  then  have  the 
vessels  in  a condition  somewhat  similar  to  their  living  state, 
when  the  veins  are  four,  1 distended,  while  the  arteries  appear 
•mall  and  almst  empty,  or  pulsate  very  feebly. 
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but  should  the  Clavicle  have  been  much  raised  by 
the  aneurismal  tumour,  the  case  will  be  different, 
the  vessel  will  then  appear  at  the  bottom  of  a deep 
and  narrow  cavity,  and  the  surrounding  parts  may 
have  become  so  altered  in  structure  and  appear- 
ance, that  considerable  difficulty  will  exist  in  dis- 
tinguishing between  these,  as  well  as  in  passing 
the  needle  around  the  artery  and  tying  the  ligature 
at  such  a depth  from  the  surface. 

1 cannot  depict  these  changes  more  strongly,  nor 
describe  the  difficulties  of  the  operation,  in  such  a 
case,  more  accurately,  than  by  quoting  the  following 
extract  from  the  account  of  a late  case  of  this  kind, 
in  which  the  operation  was  performed  on  the  right 
side,  by  Mr.  Todd,  one  of  the  professors  of  Ana- 
tomy and  Surgery  to  the  College  of  Surgeons,  to 
whose  judgment  and  decision,  evinced  in  the  dif- 
ferent steps  of  this  embarrassing  operation,  this  in- 
teresting case  owes  its  ultimate  recovery : — 

“ The  aneurism  not  only  distended  the  Axilla, 
“ so  as  to  cause  the  Scapula  to  project  consider 
“ ably  backwards,  but  it  was  particularly  prominent 
“ anteriorly,  its  base  extending  upwards  to  the  Cla- 
“ vide,  which  was  much  elevated,  inwards  to  the 
“ edge  of  the  Sternum,  downwards  to  the  nipple  of 
“ the  Breast,  and  on  the  side  of  the  Thorax  to  the 
“ upper  edge  of  the  sixth  Rib.  The  tumour  was 
“ tense,  elastic,  and  pulsating ; the  entire  limb  was 
“ (edematous,  and  the  Elbow  vvcs  separated  to  a 
“ great  distance  from  the  side.  The  joints  of  the 
“ Wrist  and  Fingers  were  remarkably  loose  ; the 
“ muscles  of  the  fore  Ami  and  Hand  were  com- 
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" pletely  powerless.  No  pulsation  could  be  felt  in 
“ the  Radial  or  Ulnar  Arteries  of  the  diseased  limb, 
“ and  it  had  not  sustained  any  remarkable  alteration 
“ of  temperature.” 

In  describing  the  operation,  after  dividing  the 
integuments,  Mr.  Todd  says,  “ dividing  the  Pla- 
“ tisma-myoides,  fascia,  and  subjacent  cellular  tissue, 
“ occupied  a considerable  time,  in  consequence  of 
“ the  number  of  veins  which  i t was  found  necessary 
“ to  secure  with  ligatures.  The  external  Jugular 
“ and  two  or  three  other  superficial  veins  were 
“ easily  secured,  but  a series  of  more  deeply  seated 
“ veins  proved  extremely  troublesome ; one  branch 
“ of  these  in  particular,  poured  out  blood  in  an  alarm- 
“ ing  quantity,  and  receded  so  much  within  the 
“ layers  of  fascia,  that  I was  at  last  compelled  to 
“ use  the  needle,  and  to  include  in  the  ligature  the 
“ portion  of  the  fascia  with  which  the  divided  vein 
“ was  connected.  The  venous  hemorrhage  having 
" been  at  last  effectually  compressed,  I proceeded 
“ to  search  for  the  Omo-hyoid  Muscle ; so  much, 
“ however,  was  the  relation  of  parts  altered  by  the 
“ magnitude  of  die  tumour,  and  consequent  eleva- 
“ tion  of  the  Clavicle,  that  this  muscle  was  situated 
“ an  inch  below  this  bone,  and  it  was  found  neces- 
" sary  to  draw  it  up  from  its  concealment,  and  to 
“ cntit  across,  that  the  subjacent  parts  might  become 
“ accessible.  Having  applied  my  finger  to  the  edge 
“ of  the  Scalenus  Anticus,  I was  directed  by  it  to 
“ the  situation  of  the  artery ; but  at  tliis  juncture 
“ causes  of  further  difficulty  arose,  chiefly  from  the 
“ great  depth  of  the  wound,  and  the  doubt  which 
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“ the  almost  total  absence  of  pulsation  in  the  artery 
“ naturally  excited  in  regard  to  its  identity.  For 
« some  time  I could  not  be  convinced,  that  the 
“ feebly  pulsating  vessel,  to  which  the  point  of  my 
“ finger  was  applied,  was  really  an  artery  of  such 
“ magnitude  as  the  Subclavian.  The  depth  of  the 
“ wound  rendered  it  impossible  to  see  to  the  bottom 
“ of  it;  I at  length,  however,  succeeded  in  compres- 
“ sing  the  vessel  between  my  fingers,  when  the 
“ pulsation  of  the  tumour  immediately  ceased,  re- 
“ turning  when  the  pressure  was  discontinued.  From 
“ the  unusual  degree  of  displacement  of  the  Clavicle, 
“ it  was  expected  that  great  difficulty  would  have 
“ arisen  in  the  application  of  the  ligature  to  the 
“ artery,  I was,  therefore,  provided  with  the  several 
“ instruments  which  have  been  recommended  to 
“ facilitate  this  step  of  the  operation ; however,  none 
of  these  were  employed,  as  the  object  was  speedily 
“ effected  with  the  common  aneurism  needle.  At 
“ first  I attempted  to  pass  the  needle  in  front  of  the 
“ artery,  with  a view  of  giving  every  security  to  the 
“ vein ; to  this,  the  position  of  the  Clavicle  con- 
“ stituted  an  insuperable  objection  ; I therefore  di- 
“ rected  the  needle  along  the  margin  of  the  Scalenus, 
“ and  then  insinuated  the  point  of  it  under  the 
“ artery  from  behind,  guarding  the  vein  with  the 
“ fore- finger  of  my  left  hand,  until  the  point  of  the 
“ needle  was  sufficiently  elevated ; I was  then 
“ enabled  to  seize  the  ligature  with  my  fingers,  the 
“ needle  was  then  withdrawn  and  the  knot  lied,  a 
“ sufficient  tightness  was  insured  by  the  ends  of 
" tha  ligature  having  been  passed  in  the  ordinary 
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“ way  through  the  Serre-noeud.” — See  Dublin  Hos- 
pital Reports,  vol.  m.  p.  466. 

In  the  78th  Number  of  the  Edinburgh  Medical 
and  Surgical  Journal,  is  an  account  of  a case  of 
Subclavian  Aneurism  on  the  left  side,  in  which  the 
operation  was  successfully  performed  by  Mr.  Wishart, 
who  mentions  that  the  success  of  the  operation,  and 
the  short  time  in  which  it  was  performed,  may 
be  ascribed  to  the  method  employed,  viz.  after 
making  the  external  incision,  and  dividing  the 
Platisma-myoides  Muscle,  the  laying  aside  the 
knife  and  using  the  fingers  in  separating  the  cel- 
lular substance,  so  as  to  expose  the  artery.  No 
difficulty  was  met  with  in  passing  the  ligature,  or 
in  drawing  it  sufficiently  tight  with  the  fingers. 

From  these,  as  well  as  from  other  satisfactory  cases 
of  operation  for  the  cure  of  Subclavian  Aneurism, 
there  can  be  no  doubt  as  to  what  is  the  proper  course 
to  pursue  in  the  treatment  of  this  disease ; I cannot, 
therefore,  coincide  with  Mr.  Shaw,  who  conceives, 
that  the  question  of  what  ought  to  be  done  in 
common  cases  of  Axillary  or  Subclavian  Aneurism 
is  still  open,  and  merely  hints  to  the  Student,  to  in- 
quire into  the  propriety  of  the  proposal  to  remove 
the  Arm. — See  Manual  of  Anatomy,  vol.  i.  p.  337. 

The  right  Subclavian  Artery  may  be  tied  on  the 
tracheal  side  of  the  Anterior  Scalenus  Muscle ; this 
operation,  which  I have  named  the  Internal  one, 
may  be  required  in  cases  of  aneurism  of  the  Axillary 
or  Subclavian  Artery,  extending  so  close  to  the 
Scalenus  Muscle,  that  there  is  not  sufficient  space 
to  pass  a ligature  around  the  artery,  between  the 
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disease  and  the  acromial  edge  of  that  muscle ; this 
operation  may  also  be  required  in  cases  of  wounds, 
or  of  secondary  haemorrhage  occurring  after  the 
external  operation.  The  internal  operation  may 
be  performed  in  the  following  manner  : the  patient 
being  placed  upon  a table,  in  a horizontal  position, 
with  the  Neck  extended,  divide  the  integuments 
to  the  extent  of  about  three  inches  immediately 
above  the  Clavicle,  and  parallel  to  the  clavicular 
attachment  of  the  Sterno-mastoid  Muscle,  beneath 
which  insinuate  a director,  and  detach  the  fibres 
of  this  muscle  from  the  bone,  then  tear  through  some 
cellular  membrane  and  separate  some  small  arteries 
and  veins,  some  of  which  may  require  a ligature ; 
the  Stemo-hyoid  and  thyroid  Muscles  being  thus 
exposed,  are  next  to  be  divided  on  a director  first 
cautiously  passed  behind  them ; the  internal  Jugular 
Vein  is  then  seen  resting  on  the  Scalenus  Anticus, 
and  the  Subclavian  Artery  may  be  observed  be- 
tween this  vein  and  the  Carotid  Artery,  with  the 
Vagus  Nerve  descending  anterior  to  it,  and  sending 
its  recurrent  behind  it;  the  vein  should  then  be 
drawn  or  pressed  outwards  by  a broad  retractor, 
and  the  Vagus  drawn  inwards  towards  the  Carotid 
with  a blunt  hook  ; the  aneurism  needle  may  then 
be  passed  round  the  Subclavian  Artery,  and  by  di- 
recting it  from  below  upwards,  the  right  Vena  In- 
nominata  and  Pleura  will  be  less  endangered  than 
by  giving  it  a contrary  direction.  The  ligature 
should  be  tied  as  near  the  Vertebral  Artery  as  pos- 
sible, and  thus  a sufficient  space  will  be  left  for  an 
internal  coagulum  to  form  between  the  ligature  and 
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the  origin  of  the  Carotid.  In  tying  the  ligature,  the 
operator  should  endeavour  to  avoid  including  the 
branches  of  the  Sympathetic  Nerve,  which  form 
a plexus  round  the  Subclavian  and  Vertebral  Arte- 
ries. 

This  operation  of  tying  the  right  Subclavian  Artery 
on  the  tracheal  side  of  the  Scalenus  Muscle,  was 
first  performed  in  Steevens’s  Hospital,  in  the  year 
1813,  by  Doctor  Colles,  one  of  the  Professors  of 
Anatomy  and  Surgery  to  the  College  of  Surgeons. 
The  result  of  this  case  was  unfavourable,  as  have 
been  the  first  attempts  in  most  of  the  principal  ope- 
rations on  the  larger  arteries.  Indeed,  the  history  of 
surgery  presents  a singular  coincidence  in  this  re- 
spect ; Hunter,  Abernethy,  Cooper,  and  Colles,  have 
been  all  at  first  unfortunate  in  their  operations  on 
the  large  arteries,  and  success  has  failed  to  attend 
their  efforts  until  after  repeated  trials,  although  fully 
as  much  dexterity  and  judgment  appear  to  have 
been  evinced  in  the  former  as  in  the  latter.  From 
the  account  of  this  case,  however,  we  may  deduce  not 
only  the  practicability  of  the  operation,  but  we  may 
also  infer,  that  no  sudden  dangerous  effects  are  pro- 
duced on  the  constitution  by  tying  so  large  an 
artery  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Heart : this  case  also,  in 
addition  to  many  others,  proves,  that  the  free  anas- 
tamoses  between  the  Cervical  and  Brachial  Arteries, 
can  transmit  a sufficient  supply  of  blood  to  the 
superior  extremity,  although  the  Subclavian  be  tied 
before  it  gives  off  any  branch.  After  accurately 
describing  all  the  particulars  of  this  and  of  two  cases 
of  Axillary  Aneurism,  Doctor  Colles  makes  the  fol- 
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lowing  judicious  observations,  the  value  of  which  the 
surgical  anatomist  will  fully  appreciate,  not  merely 
in  his  study,  but  in  the  dissecting  room,  when  he 
contrasts  the  right  and  left  Subclavian  Arteries  in 
the  first  stages  of  their  course  : — 

“To  lay  bare  the  right  Subclavian  Artery  before 
“ it  reaches  the  Scaleni,  will  not  be  found  difficult 
“ by  any  Surgeon  possessed  of  a steady  hand  and 
" a competent  knowledge  of  anatomy ; but  I fear, 
“ that  with  the  utmost  dexterity,  much  difficulty  will 
“ be  experienced  in  passing  and  tying  the  ligature 
“ around  it,  even  in  the  most  favourable  case.  This 
“ operation,  difficult  on  the  right,  must  be;  deemed 
" impracticable  on  the  left  Subclavian  Artery,  for 
“ the  great  depth  from  the  surface  at  which  this 
“ vessel  is  placed,  the  direct  course  which  it  runs 
“ in  ascending  to  the  top  of  the  Pleura,  the  sudden 
“ descent  which  it  makes  from  this  to  sink  under 
“ the  Clavicle,  and  the  danger  of  including  in  the 
“ same  ligature  the  eighth  pair  of  nerves,  the  in- 
“ ternal  Jugular  Vein,  or  the  Carotid  Artery,  which 
“ all  run  close  to,  and  nearly  parallel  with  this 
“ artery,  these  all  constitute  such  a combination  of 
“ difficulties,  as  must  deter  the  most  enterprising 
“ Surgeon  from  undertaking  this  operation  on  the 
“ left  side.” — See  Edinburgh  Medical  and  Surgical 
Journal,  No.  41,  vol.  11. 

In  describing  the  operation  of  tying  the  Subcla- 
vian Artery,  I have  as  yet  taken  no  notice  of  the  pro- 
posals of  dividing  the  Clavicle  and  Subclavian  Mus- 
cle, for  the  purpose  of  exposing  the  artery  as  it  lies 
on  the  first  Rib,  or  of  dividing  the  Scalenus  Anticus 
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in  order  to  tie  it  in  the  middle  division  of  its  course. 
As  to  the  former,  I cannot  conceive  any  case  which 
could  justify  so  violent  a proceeding  as  to  saw  through 
the  Clavicle  and  divaricate  the  extremities  of  the 
bone  to  expose  the  artery ; under  the  most  un- 
favourable circumstances,  T should  prefer  attempting 
either  the  external  or  internal  operation,  to  having 
recourse  to  so  objectionable  a measure.  As  to  di- 
viding the  Scalenus  Anticus,  in  order  to  tie  the 
artery  in  its  middle  stage,  although  I have  had  no 
experience  of  this  mode  of  performing  the  operation, 
yet  it  appears  to  me  open  to  strong  objections  on 
anatomical  principles  : in  dividing  this  muscle,  the 
internal  Jugular  Vein  is  in  great  danger  of  being 
wounded,  the  Phrenic  Nerve  also  can  scarcely  es- 
cape ; this  nerve  though  generally  near  the  tracheal 
edge,  yet  I have  often  observed  it  nearer  the  acro- 
mial margin  of  this  muscle ; what  the  consequences 
of  dividing  this  nerve  might  be,  I cannot  venture  to 
assert,  but  I think  it  more  than  probable  that  this 
accident  would  produce  effects  very  alarming  and 
unfavourable  to  the  recoveiy  of  the  patient  after  an 
operation  from  which  more  or  less  dyspnoea  and  dis- 
turbance in  the  general  circulation  are  to  be  appre- 
hended ; the  artery  is  also  in  very  close  contact  with 
the  Pleura  in  this  division  of  its  course,  and  must 
undergo  considerable  displacement  to  admit  of  a 
ligature  being  passed  aroimd  it;  immediately  in- 
ternal to  this  point,  the  artery  sends  oft'  its  principal 
branches,  the  proximity  of  which  may  perhaps  serve 
as  an  additional  objection  to  this  mode  of  performing 
the  operation,  were  any  further  necessary,  against  a 
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measure  which  has  nothing  peculiar  to  recommend 
it. 

The  Student  may  now  proceed  to  dissect  the 
branches  of  the  Subclavian  Arteries ; these  are  in 
general  similar  on  the  right  and  left  sides,  but  no 
other  arteries  in  the  body  present  a greater  variety 
in  the  number  and  order  of  their  branches  ; so  un- 
certain are  they  in  this  respect,  that  seldom  w ill  any 
description  be  found  exactly  to  correspond  with 
nature.  The  principal  branches,  however,  of  each 
Subclavian  Artery  are  five  in  number,  three  of  which 
are  given  off  in  the  first  stage  of  its  course,  namely, 
the  Arteria  Vertebralis,  Axis  Thyroideus,  and  Arteria 
Mammaria  Interna ; the  remaining  two  arise  from 
the  middle  division  of  the  Subclavian  Artery,  these 
are  the  Arteria  Intercostalis  Superior,  and  Cervicalis 
Profunda.  The  Subclavian  Artery  in  its  third  stage 
gives  oft’  no  regular  branch  ; sometimes,  however, 
the  Supra-scapular  Artery,  and  the  Posterior  Artery 
of  the  Scapula,  (both  of  which  are  usually  branches 
of  the  Thyroid  Axis,)  arise  in  this  situation ; the 
Cervicalis  Superficialis  also,  which  is  generally  a 
small  branch  of  the  Transversalis  Colli,  sometimes 
arises  from  the  third  division  of  the  Subclavian 
Artery. 


I. 

ARTERIA  VERTEBRALIS, 


Is  always  the  largest  but  not  uniformly  the  first 
branch  of  the  Subclavian  Artery  ; it  arises  from  its 
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upper  and  posterior  part ; (on  the  left  side  it  some- 
times arises  from  the  arch  of  the  Aorta  between  the 
left  Carotid  and  left  Subclavian  Arteries ;)  it  imme- 
diately ascends,  inclining  a little  outwards  and  back- 
wards, and  between  the  Scaleni  and  Longus  Colli 
Muscles  enters  the  foramen  in  the  transverse  process 
of  the  sixth  or  fifth  Cervical  Vertebra,  sometimes  that 
of  the  seventh  or  fourth.  The  Vertebral  Artery  then 
ascends  through  the  succession  of  foramina  in  the 
transverse  processes  of  the  Cervical  Vertebra;,  and 
having  passed  through  that  in  the  second  Vertebra, 
it  inclines  outwards  and  upwards,  making  a remark- 
able curvature  to  reach  the  foramen  in  the  transverse 
process  of  the  Atlas ; it  then  bends  backwards 
almost  horizontally  behind  the  Occipito-atlantal 
Articulation,  runs  in  a deep  groove  on  the  upper  sur- 
face of  the  Atlas,  and  perforates  the  posterior  broad 
ligament  beneath  the  Sub-occipital  Nerve ; the 
Vertebral  Arteiy  then  runs  forwards  and  upwards 
through  the  foramen  magnum,  to  the  lower  edge  of 
the  Pons  Varolii,  where  it  joins  the  Vertebral  Artery 
from  the  opposite  side,  and  thus,  by  the  confluence 
of  these  two  vessels,  the  great  Basilar  Artery  is 
formed.  The  Vertebral  Artery  should  be  first  ex- 
amined in  the  Neck,  afterwards  within  the  Cranium: 
its  origin  from  the  Subclavian  Artery  is  covered  by  the 
superficial  muscles  of  the  Neck,  and  by  the  internal 
Jugular  Vein,  it  is  enveloped  in  the  inferior  cervical 
plexus  of  the  Sympathetic  Nerve ; the  Phrenic  Nerve 
and  anterior  Scalenus  Muscle  are  on  its  acromial 
side,  the  Vagus  Nerve  and  Longus  Colli  Muscle  lie 
to  its  inner  or  tracheal  side.  The  Vertebral  Artery,  in 
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its  cervical  course,  gives  off  no  particular  branch,  it 
sends  a few  arteries  only  to  the  deep  muscles  which 
are  attached  to  the  transverse  processes;  between 
the  Atlas  and  Occipital  Bone  it  sends  off  some  large 
branches  to  supply  the  muscles  at  the  upper  and  back 
part  of  the  Neck,  these  anastomose  with  the  Arteria 
Occipitalis  and  Cervicalis  Profunda.  As  the  Ver- 
tebral Artery  ascends  through  the  transverse  pro- 
cesses, it  lies  anterior  to  the  Cervical  Nerves,  along 
each  of  which  it  sends  small  branches  into  the  Me- 
dulla Spinalis,  which  anastomose  with  the  other 
arteries  of  that  organ.  The  Vertebral  Artery  in 
passing  forwards  from  the  Atlas  to  the  Cuneiform 
Process,  sends  off  several  branches  to  the  Dura 
Mater  and  nerves  in  this  situation ; it  also,  in  this 
part  of  its  course,  generally  gives  off  the  Arteria 
Cerebelli  Inferior,  aud  the  Arieriae  Medullae  Spi- 
nalis, Anterior  et  Posterior. 

1.  Arteria  cerebelli  inferior  vel  posterior. 
This  artery,  although  in  general  deseribed  as  arising 
from  tbe  Vertebral,  yet  often  proceeds  from  the 
trunk  of  the  Basilar;  it  runs  in  a very  tortuous 
manner  backwards  and  downwards,  between  the 
Vagus  and  Spinal-accessory  Nerves,  sends  small 
branches  to  the  origin  of  these  nerves,  and  having 
arrived  at  the  fissure  at  the  back  of  the  Cerebellum, 
where  it  is  remarkably  contorted,  it  divides  into  se- 
veral branches,  which  ramify  on  the  Pia  Mater,  in- 
vesting the  inferior  and  posterior  part  of  this  organ ; 
some  branches  may  be  traced  as  far  as  the  circum- 
ference of  each  hemisphere,  where  they  anastomose 
with  the  superior  arteries  of  the  Cerebellum. 
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2,  3.  Arteri*  medulla  spinalis  posterior  et 
anterior.  These  are  small  and  delicate  arteries, 
remarkable  for  their  length,  their  tortuosity,  and 
their  free  and  frequent  inosculations  -with  each  other 
and  with  branches  from  different  parts  of  the  arterial 
system  in  the  cervical,  dorsal,  and  lumbar  regions. 
The  posterior  Spinal  Arteries  are  generally  two  in 
number,  each  arises  either  from  the  Vertebral  Artery, 
or  from  the  branch  last  described  ; they  first  incline 
backwards  to  the  posterior  surface  of  the  Spinal 
Marrow,  and  then  descend  nearly  parallel  to  each 
other.;  if  minutely  injected,  or  if  distended  with 
blood,  they  may  be  traced  as  far  as  the  Lumbar 
Region ; their  branches  are  very  small  and  anas- 
tomose with  each  other,  and  with  the  small  arteries 
which  enter  the  Intervertebral  Foramina  along  with 
the  different  nerves. 

The  anterior  Spinal  Arteries  are  not  so  large  as 
the  posterior ; each  arises  from  the  Vertebral  Ar- 
tery near  the  commencement  of  the  Basilar,  and 
descends  along  the  anterior  surface  of  the  Medulla 
Spinalis,  they  soon  unite  with  each  other,  and  form 
one  tortuous  vessel,  which  descends  to  the  inferior 
extremity  of  the  Medulla  Spinalis ; throughout  this 
course  it  is  constantly  sending  branches  to  either  side, 
which  unite  with  the  Posterior  Spinal  Arteries, 
and  with  those  which  have  enterted  the  Intervertebral 
Foramina. 
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ARTERIA  BASILARIS. 

Near  the  inferior  extremity  of  the  Pons  Varolii, 
and  between  the  origins  of  the  Lingual  Nerves,  the 
two  Vertebral  Arteries  converge,  and  from  their 
union  the  Basilar  proceeds.  The  artery  is  seen 
most  satisfactorily  by  removing  the  Brain  from  the 
Cranium,  as  was  recommended  in  the  description 
of  the  Internal  Carotid.  The  Basilar  Artery  derives 
its  name  from  the  Basilar  or  Cuneiform  Process 
of  the  Occipital  Bone,  on  which  it  runs,  ex- 
tending from  the  anterior  edge  of  the  Foramen 
Magnum  to  the  posterior  clinoid  processes  of  the 
Sphenoid  Bone  : in  this  Course  the  Basilar  Artery  is 
covered  and  connected  by  the  A rachnoid  Membrane 
in  a groove  on  the  surface  of  the  Pons  Varolii, 
at  the  superior  extremity  of  which  it  divides  into 
four  branches,  two  for  the  Cerebrum,  and  two 
for  the  Cerebellum ; as  the  Basilar  Artery  as- 
cends in  this  groove,  it  gives  numerous  small  branches 
to  the  Pia  Mater  on  either  side,  several  of  which 
enter  the  substance  of  the  Pons.  The  Basilar  Ar- 
tery, at  its  commencement,  separates  the  sixth  or 
Abducentes  Nerves  of  opposite  sides,  and  between 
its  terminating  branches  at  the  upper  edge  of  the 
Pons  Varolii,  arise  the  third  pair,  or  Motores  Ocu- 
lorum. 

The  terminating  branches  of  the  Basilar  Artery 
are  four,  two  to  either  sde,  namely,  the  Arteria  C’e- 
rebelli  Anterior,  and  Arteria  Cerebri  Posterior. 
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1.  Arteria  cerebelli  anterior  vel  superior. 
This  artery  passes  outwards  and  backwards  around 
the  upper  part  of  the  Tuber  Annulare,  and  arrives 
at  the  superior  surface  of  the  Cerebellum  ; it  first 
sends  several  branches  to  the  Pia  Mater  connected 
to  the  Tubercula  Quadragemina,  to  the  Pituitary 
Gland  and  to  the  Velum  Interpositum  ; it  also 
sends  a small  but  very  tortuous  artery  which  enters 
the  meatus  auditorius  intenus,  separating  the  Portio 
Dura  and  Portio  Mollis  of  the  seventh  pair  of  nerves ; 
this  auditory  branch  sometimes  arises  from  the  Ba- 
silar, it  is  constantly  present,  but  is  very  uncertain 
as  to  its  origin.  The  superior  artery  of  the  Cere- 
bellum then  divides  into  long,  delicate  and  tortuous 
branches,  which,  after  minute  subdivisions,  are  dis- 
tributed to  the  Pia  Mater  covering  the  convolutions 
of  the  Cerebellum.  This  artery,  in  the  first  part 
of  its  course,  is  parallel  to  the  Trochlearis,  or  fourth 
nerve. 

2.  Arteria  cerebri  posterior  is  the  termination 
of  the  Basilar  Artery,  and  is  larger  than  the  last 
described  branch ; it  passes  outwards  and  backwards 
round  the  Crus  Cerebri,  and  arrives  at  the  inferior 
surface  of  the  posterior  lobe  of  the  Cerebrum,  it 
there  divides  into  several  branches  which  are  dis- 
tributed to  the  Pia  Mater  in  the  same  manner  as  are 
the  other  arteries  of  the  Brain ; this  artery,  at  its 
commencement,  is  separated  from  that  last  de- 
scribed, by  the  origin  of  the  third  or  Motor  Oculi 
Nerve.  Each  Posterior  Cerebral  Artery  receives 
the  posterior  communicating  branch  from  the  in- 
ternal Carotid,  and  thus  these  vessels  complete  the 
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anastomosis  of  Willis,  which,  although  commonly 
described  as  a circle,  yet  is  rather  a quadrangle ; it  is 
formed  in  front  by  the  anterior  arteries  of  the  Cere- 
brum, and  their  communicating  branch,  laterally  by 
each  internal  Carotid  and  its  posterior  communicat- 
ing branch,  and  behind  by  the  trunk  of  the  Basilar, 
and  the  Posterior  Cerebral  Arteries ; within  this  anas- 
tomosis are  situated  the  Infundibulum  and  Corpora 
Albican  tia. 

Thus  is  the  Brain  supplied  with  blood ; four 
arteries,  remarkable  for  their  free  communication 
with  each  other,  not  by  small  branches,  but  by  large 
vessels,  lie  at  the  base  of  this  organ,  between  it  and 
the  bones  of  the  Cranium ; the  force  of  the  circulation 
in  these  vessels  is  therefore  imparted  to  this  tender 
Viscus,  producing  upon  it  a lively  impression,  or,  as 
Bichat  expresses  it,  an  excitement  necessary  for  the 
performance  of  its  functions.  The  ingenious  and 
original  remarks  of  this  physiologist,  contained  in 
the  second  part  of  “ Recherches  Physiologiques  sur 
la  Vie  et  la  Mort,”  are  well  worthy  the  attention  of 
him  who  wishes  to  combine  the  study  of  anatomy 
and  physiology  in  their  natural  and  legitimate  con- 
nexion. 

The  internal  Carotid  and  Vertebral  Arteries  re- 
semble each  other  in  many  respects ; they  both  lie 
deep  in  the  Neck,  the  Carotid  being  covered  by 
several  muscles,  and  the  Vertebral  enclosed  in  a 
canal  formed  in  part  by  bone,  and  in  part  by  mus- 
cles: both  the  Carotid  and  Vertebral  Arteries  are 
tery  tortuous,  and  both  form  remarkable  curvatures 
as  they  are  entering  the  Cranium  j these  have  been 
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long  considered  as  a natural  design  to  retard  the 
course  of  the  circulation,  or  to  diminish  the  force  of 
the  Heart  in  these  vessels  before  they  reach  the 
Brain ; this  opinion  could  admit  of  no  doubt  were 
the  arteries  filled  and  emptied  alternately  with  the 
Systole  and  Diastole  of  the  Heart ; but  this  is  not 
the  case;  the  arteries,  as  Bichat  observes,  are  always 
full  of  blood,  the  motion  communicated  to  this  fluid 
cannot,  therefore,  be  affected  by  any  curvature,  and 
must  be  felt  as  sensibly  at  the  remote  extremities 
of  the  vessels,  as  at  their  origin— See  Anatom ie  De- 
scriptive, vol.  iv.  p.  202. 

Mr.  Charles  Bell  has  very  ingeniously  endeavoured 
to  prove,  from  a number  of  observations  on  the  cur- 
vature of  arteries,  and  on  the  changes  which  they  un- 
dergo, that  the  natural  design  of  curvatures  on  any 
vessel,  is  to  increase  its  power  and  capacity ; that 
the  more  tortuous  any  artery  is,  the  more  active  it 
becomes,  and  that  an  artery,'  in  proportion  to  its 
tortuosity,  becomes  less  dependant  on  the  force  of 
the  blood  transmitted  from  the  Heart,  and  more  ou 
the  excitement  of  the  organ  which  it  serves. — See 
an  Essay  on  the  Forces  which  circulate  the  Blood. 
By  Mr.  Charles  Bell.  London,  1819. 

From  the  number  and  size  of  the  inosculating 
branches  of  the  arteries  which  supply  the  Brain,  no 
interruption  can  possibly  occur  in  the  cerebral  cir- 
culation from  any  obstruction  in  one  or  more  of  the 
primary  vessels  in  the  Neck.  All  the  Cerebral 
Arteries  terminate  on  the  Brain  in  a similar  manner ; 
they  divide  as  minutely  as  if  entering  a secreting  or 
a glandular  organ ; these  subdivisions  take  place  not 
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on  the  Archnoid  or  serous  membrane,  but  on  the 
Pia  Mater,  on  which  they  form  numerous  circles  ot 
anastomosis : these  small  vessels  then  enter  the  sub- 
stance of  the  Brain,  some  cannot  be  traced  farther 
than  the  cineritious  substance;  other  very  fine  and 
long  branches  pass  into  the  medullary  or  fibrous 
part  of  the  Brain,  and  can  be  drawn  out  like  long 
threads,  not  having  much  connexion  to  the  parts 
around  them. 


II. 

ARTERIA  MAMMARIA  INTERNA. 

This  is  a large  and  a very  regular  branch,  it 
arises  from  the  lower  part  of  the  Subclavian  Artery 

* * •*  ■*rV’  ' ' nAttwnn  an  live* 

opposite  toe  verteoiiu.,  ho  wuioc  as  mot  a^a 
and  then  downwards  into  the  Thorax,  and  through 
this  cavity  close  to  the  internal  surface  of  the  car- 
tilages of  the  Ribs  near  their  sternal  extremity, 
between  the  Triangularis  Sterni  and  Intercostal 
Muscles,  and  terminates  in  the  Abdominal  Muscles. 
This  artery  may  be  exposed  either  by  everting  the 
Sternum,  together  with  the  cartilages  of  the  Ribs,  or, 
in  a young  subject  a neater  dissection  of  this  artery 
may  be  made,  by  carefully  raising  the  Sternum  and 
Cartilages  of  the  Ribs  from  the  artery,  so  as  to  leave 
it  connected  to  the  Pleura.  As  the  Mammary  Artery 
enters  the  Thorax,  the  Phrenic  Nerve  crosses  an- 
terior to  it,  and  then  descends  on  its  inner  side ; like 
all  arteries  of  the  same  size,  it  is  accompanied  by 
two  veins.  In  this  course,  the  Mammary  Artery 
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gives  off  several  branches  externally  to  the  Inter- 
costal Spaces,  internally  to  the  anterior  Mediasti- 
num, and  at  the  Xyphoid  Cartilage  divides  into  two 
terminating  branches;  these  branches  are  named 
from  the  parts  they  are  destined  to  supply,  these  are 
the  Intercostal  Muscles,  Mediastinum,  Pericardium, 
Diaphragm,  & c. 

1.  ARTE RI/E  INTERCOSTALES  ANTERIORES.  At  each 
of  the  five  superior  Intercostal  Spaces,  a branch 
passes  outwards  from  the  Mammary  Artery,  and 
runs  at  first  between  the  Pleura  and  Intercostal 
Muscle,  but  it  soon  passes  between  the  laminae  of 
these  muscles;  each  of  these  arteries  divides  into 
two  branches,  which  run  along  the  opposite  edges  of 
the  Ribs,  and  inosculate  so  freely  with  the  posterior 
Intercostal  Arteries  from  the  Aorta,  that  it  is  difficult 
to  mark  any  distinction  between  them.  These  Inter- 
costal Arteries  send  several  branches  through  the 
Intercostal  Spaces  to  the  muscles  and  integuments 
on  the  front  of  the  Thorax ; in  the  female  some  of 
these  branches  are  very  large,  and  enter  the  Mam- 
mary Gland ; these  superficial  arteries  anastomose 
with  the  Thoracic  Arteries  from  the  Axillary ; oc- 
casionally some  of  these  cutaneous  branches  are 
found  very  large,  and  may  be  traced  to  a consider- 
able distance  on  the  parietes  of  the  Thorax.  The 
Mammary  Artery  sends  internally. 

2.  Arte  rue  mediastini;  under  the  head  of  ar- 
teries of  the  Mediastinum,  we  may  class  those  fas- 
ciculi of  branches  which  are  sent  to  the  adipose 
membrane,  which  occupies  the  situation  the  Thymus 
Gland  formerly  held,  and  also  the  branches  to 
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the  Pericardium,  Pleura,  Diaphragm,  and  Trian- 
gularis Sterni  Muscle.  In  the  foetus  a very  large 
branch,  or  even  several,  may  be  observed  to  pass 
into  the  Thymus  Gland,  these  may  be  named  the 
Thymic  Arteries. 

3.  Arteria  comes  nervi  phrenici  arises  from  the 
internal  Mammary  near  the  upper  part  of  the 
Mediastinum ; it  pursues  a tortuous  course  along 
the  side  of  the  Pericardium  to  the  Diaphragm,  it 
assists  in  supplying  this  muscle,  and  anastomoses 
with  the  proper  Phrenic  Arteries.  Posterior  to  the 
cartilage  of  the  sixth  Rib,  the  Mammary  Artery 
terminates  by  dividing  into  two  branches. 

4.  Arteria  musculo-phrenica  passes  obliquely 
downwards  and  outwards,  along  the  margin  of  the 
Hypochondriac  Region,  close  to  the  attachment  of 
the  Diaphragm,  it  sends  a branch  externally  to  each 
of  the  inferior  Intercostal  Spaces,  and  gives  several 
branches  to  the  Diaphragm. 

5.  Ramus  abdominalis  is  the  last  branch  of  the 
Mammary  Artery;  it  sends  small  twigs  towards 
the  Xyphoid  Cartilage,  which  anastomose  with  those 
of  the  opposite  side;  this  branch  then  descends  be- 
tween the  Peritoneum  and  Abdominal  Muscles,  and 
sends  several  long  and  tortuous  arteries  to  the  Recti 
and  Transversi  Muscles;  the  former  of  these  inos- 
culate with  the  Epigastric,  and  the  latter  with  the 
Intercostal  and  Lumbar  arteries,  and  with  the  Cir- 
cumflexa  Ilii. 

The  Mammary  Arteries  are  remarkable  for  the 
number  of  their  inosculations,  and  for  the  distant 
parts  of  the  Arterial  System  which  they  serve  to 
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connect ; they  anastomose  with  each  other,  and  their 
inosculations  with  the  Thoracic  Aorta  encircle  the 
Thorax;  on  the  parietes  of  this  cavity,  their  branches 
connect  the  Axillary  and  Subclavian  Arteries ; on 
the  Diaphragm  they  form  a link  in  the  chain  of  in- 
osculations between  the  Subclavian  Artery  and 
Abdominal  Aorta,  and  in  the  parietes  of  the  Ab- 
domen they  form  an  anastomosis  most  remarkable 
for  the  distance  between  those  vessels  which  it 
serves  to  connect,  namely,  the  arteries  of  tiie  superior 
and  inferior  extremities. 


III. 

AXIS  THYROIDS  US, 

Arises  from  the  upper  part  of  the  Subclavian 
Artery  at  the  inner  edge  of  the  Scalenus  Anticus,  it 
inclines  forwards  and  upwards,  but  almost  imme- 
diately divides  into  four  branches,  two  of  which 
ascend,  and  two  run  transversely  towards  the  Tra- 
pezius Muscle ; the  ascending  branches  may  be 
named  the  Arteria  Thyroidea  inferior,  and  the  Cer- 
vicalis  Ascendens ; the  two  transverse  branches  are 
the  Arteria  Transversalis  Colli,  and  Transversalis 
Humeri,  or  Supra-scapularis. 

1.  Arteria  thyroidea  inferior  vel  ascendens 
is  the  largest  branch  of  the  Thyroid  Axis,  is  very 
tortuous,  runs  upwards  and  inwards  over  the 
Longus  Colli  Muscle,  behind  the  Carotid  Artery, 
Jugular  Vein,  Vagus,  and  Sympathetic  Nerves;  on 
the  left  side  it  is  posterior  to  the  Thoracic  Duct ; 
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after  several  contortions  it  arrives  at  the  side  of  the 
Trachea,  sends  several  branches  to  that  tube,  also 
to  the  (Esophagus  ; it  then  bends  in  different  direc- 
tions accompanying  the  Recurrent  Nerve,  and 
reaches  the  Thyroid  Gland,  enters  the  posterior  sur- 
face of  its  lateral  lobes,  and  divides  into  numerous 
branches  to  supply  this  organ ; these  keep  up  a free 
anastomosis  with  the  superior  Thyroid  Artery  from 
the  external  Carotid,  and  with  the  inferior  Thyroid 
Artery  of  the  opposite  side. 

2.  Arteria  cervicalis  ascendens;  this  branch 
sometimes  arises  from  that  last  described,  and  not 
from  the  Axis ; it  is  in  general  a small  artery, 
it  ascends  on  the  Scalenus  and  Rectus  Captitis  La- 
teralis Muscles,  parallel  to  the  Phrenic  Nerve; 
its  branches  are  distributed  to  the  deep-seated  mus- 
cles on  the  front  and  sides  of  the  Vertebra,  small 
twigs  accompany  the  Cervical  Nerves  through  the 
Intervertebral  Foramina,  and  anastomose  with  the 
Vertebral  and  Spinal  Arteries  ; some  branches  also 
unite  with  arteries  descending  from  the  Occipital 
Artery. 

3.  Arteria  suprascapularis  vel  transversalis 
humeri  is  nearly  as  large  as  the  inferior  Thyroid ; 
it  passes  across  the  Neck,  descending  a little,  so  as 
to  lie  somewhat  behind  the  Clavicle,  and  is  con- 
nected to  the  Subclavian  Muscle  by  a thin  fascia  ; 
it  crosses  the  Scalenus  Muscle,  Subclavian  Artery, 
and  Phrenic  Nerve,  and  runs  along  the  base  of  the 
triangular  space  before  described  ; when  the  artery 
has  arrived  at  the  notch  in  the  superior  Costa  of 
the  Scapula,  it  enters  the  Supra-spinal  Fossa  more 
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generally  above,  but  sometimes  below  the  ligament 
that  converts  that  notch  into  a foramen.  Jn  this 
fossa  the  Scapular  Artery  divides  into  two  branches, 
which  may  be  named  from  their  course  and  termina- 
tion, the  Supra  and  Infra-spinal  Arteries.  As  the 
Supra-scapular  Artery  is  passing  across  the  Neck, 
it  sends  several  recurrent  branches  to  the  cellular 
membrane  behind  the  Stemo-mastoid  Muscle,  some 
of  these  pass  between  the  two  portions  of  this  mus- 
cle, to  the  integiunents  on  the  Thorax,  and  some 
supply  the  Sterno-clavicular  Articulation. 

When  the  Supra-scapular  Artery  has  arrived  near 
the  superior  Costa  of  the  Scapula,  it  sends  off 

1.  Arteria  acromial  is  superior.  This  branch  runs 
downwards,  forwards,  and  outwards,  it  generally 
perforates  the  clavicular  portion  of  the  Trapezius, 
but  sometimes  passes  out  anterior  to  this  muscle ; 
it  then  ramifies  on  the  superior  aspect  of  the  Acro- 
mion Process,  distributing  its  branches  to  the  Tra- 
pezius and  Deltoid  Muscles,  and  inosculating  with 
the  Arteria  Thoracica-acromialis,  Subscapula  ris,  and 
Profunda  superior. 

The  Supra-scapular  Artery  also  sends  off  several 
small  branches,  which  ascend,  and  inosculate  with 
the  Transversalis  Colli,  and  with  branches  from  the 
Occipital  Artery  ; in  a well  injected  subject,  the  in- 
osculations between  the  Supra-scapular,T ransversalis 
Colli,  and  Occipital  Arteries,  behind  the  Trapezius 
Muscle,  appear  numerous  and  free,  aud  form  a com- 
plicated net-work,  which  causes  some  embarrass- 
ment to  the  Dissector : from  a careful  dissection  of 
these  vessels,  however,  the  Student  may  infer  that 
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their  inosculations  will  be  competent  to  afford  an 
ample  supply  of  blood  to  the  superior  extremity,  in 
case  the  principal  artery  of  the  limb  has  been  ob- 
literated. When  the  Supra-scapular  Artery  has  ar- 
rived at  the  notch  or  foramen  in  the  superior  Costa 
of  the  Scapula,  it  gives  off  several  small  branches 
to  the  muscles  in  the  vicinity,  namely,  to  the  Tra- 
pezius, Serratus  Magnus,  Levator  Anguli  Scapulae, 
& c. ; and  having  entered  the  Supra-spinal  space,  it 
divides  into  its  terminating  branches. 

2.  Arteria  supra-spinalis,  supplies  the  Supra- 
spinatus  Muscle,  it  sends  some  branches  through  the 
substance  of  this  muscle  to  the  posterior  angle  of 
the  Scapula ; some  of  these  lie  close  to  the  bone, 
while  others  accompany  the  fibres  of  the  muscle  to- 
wards the  Shoulder  articulation,  supply  the  Capsular 
Ligament,  and  inosculate  with  the  Circumflex  or 
Articular  Arteries. 

3.  Arteria  infra-spinalis.  This  artery,  in  size, 
appears  the  continuation  of  the  Supra-scapular ; it 
descends  beneath  the  Acromion,  and  behind  the 
Glenoid  Cavity,  to  the  Infra-spinal  Space,  where  it 
divides  into  several  branches ; some  of  these  supply 
the  Infra-spinatus  and  Teres  Minor  Muscles,  others 
pass  towards  the  base  of  the  Scapula,  and  inosculate 
with  the  posterior  Scapular  Artery,  and  others 
descend  close  to  the  bone,  to  the  inferior  Costa,  and 
inosculate  with  the  Sub-scapular. 

4.  Arteria  transversalis  colli.  This  is  the 
last,  and  generally  the  largest  branch  of  the  Thyroid 
Axis ; like  the  last  described  artery,  it  passes  out- 
wards, and  crossing  the  Scalenus  Anticus,  and 
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Brachial  Plexus  of  nerves,  between  the  Mastoid 
and  Trapezius  Muscles,  it  divides  into  two  prin- 
cipal branches,  viz.  the  Arteria  Cervicalis  Super- 
ficialis,  and  Arteria  Scapularis  Posterior ; before 
thus  dividing,  it  gives  off  several  small  branches 
to  the  deep-seated  muscles,  nerves,  and  glands,  in 
this  region. 

1.  Jlrteria  cervicalis  superjicialis.  This  artery,  as 
its  name  implies,  is  distributed  to  the  integuments 
and  fascia  of  the  Neck,  also  to  the  lymphatic  glands, 
and  to  the  cervical  plexus  of  nerves  situated  be- 
tween the  Mastoid  and  Trapezius  Muscles ; to  these 
muscles  it  gives  several  branches ; and  beneath  the 
Trapezius,  it  divides  into  long  and  delicate  branches, 
some  of  which  ascend  to  meet  the  descending 
branches  from  the  Occipital  Artery,  and  to  assist  in 
supplying  the  muscles  on  the  back  of  ihe  Neck, 
while  others  descend  tp wards  the  acromion  and 
spine  of  the  Scapula,  and  inosculate  with  the  Supra- 
scapular. 

2.  Arteria  scapularis  posterior  in  general  appears 
the  continued  trunk  of  the  Transversalis  Colli,  but 
frequently  it  arises  distinctly  from  the  trank  of  the 
Subclavian  Artery  external  to  the  Scaleni  Muscles  ; 
it  is  always  present,  but  its  origin  is  very  irregular. 
To  expose  this  Artery,  the  Trapezius  and  Rhomboid 
Muscles  must  be  partially  divided,  and  some  adipose 
and  cellular  membrane  carefully  removed ; it  may 
be  then  observed  turning  round  the  side  of  the  Neck 
behind  the  Levator  Anguli  Scapula;  Muscle,  and 
towards  the  posterior  angle  of  the  Scapula ; it  then 
bends  downwards,  and  runs  in  a vertical  direction 
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along  the  base  of  the  Scapula,  as  far  as  the  inferior 
angle  of  that  bone ; in  this  part  of  its  course,  the 
posterior  Scapular  Artery  is  covered  by  the  Rhom- 
boid Muscles,  beneath  which  it  divides  into  two  or 
three  branches,  one  of  which  descends  close  to  the 
base  of  the  Scapula,  the  others  pursue  a parallel 
course  nearer  the  Vertebrae  ; long  branches  are  given 
off  from  these  to  the  Rhomboid,  Latissimus  Dorsi, 
and  Trapezius  Muscles,  and  some  pass  deep  to  the 
extensor  muscles  of  the  Spine,  inosculating  with  the 
posterior  branches  of  the  Intercostal  Arteries.  The 
continuation  of  the  posterior  Scapular  Artery  may 
be  traced  to  the  inferior  angle  of  the  Scapula,  where 
it  divides  into  several  brandies,  some  of  which  are 
distributed  to  the  Latissimus  Dorsi,  Teres  Major, 
and  Serratus  Magnus  Muscles,  and  others  pass  in- 
wards towards  the  Axilla,  and  anastomose  very 
freely  with  the  Sub-scapular  Artery. 

The  three  margins  of  the  Scapula  are  thus  bor- 
dered by  arteries,  the  Supra-scapular  being  parallel 
to  the  superior  Costa,  the  posterior  Scapular  to  the 
base,  and  the  Sub-scapular  to  the  inferior  Costa  of 
this  bone;  these  three  arteries  form  a chain  of  inos- 
culations around  the  Scapula,  which  must  be  of  es- 
sential service  in  conveying  blood  trom  the  Subcla- 
< ian  Artery  to  the  Axillary,  when  the  former  has 
been  obliterated  in  the  third  stage  of  its  course, 
When  the  Subclavian  Artery  has  entered  its  mid- 
dle stage,  it  gives  off  its  two  last  branches,  namely, 
the  deep  Cervical,  and  superior  Intercostal. 
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IV, 

ARTERIA  CERVICALIS  PROFUNDA. 

This  artery  lies  deeply  concealed  both  at  its  origin 
and  throughout  its  whole  course;  it  frequently  arises 
in  common  with  the  superior  Intercostal ; it  first  runs 
upwards,  outwards,  and  backwards,  sunk  between 
the  Transverse  Processes  of  the  sixth  and  seventh 
Cervical  Vertebras,  and  between  the  branches  of  the 
Brachial  Plexus  of  nerves ; it  then  ascends  on  the 
posterior  surface  of  the  Cervical  Vertebrae  between 
the  Spinous  and  Transverse  Processes,  lying  close 
to  the  bones,  and  giving  off  numerous  branches  to 
the  deep-seated  muscles  on  either  side ; and  near  the 
Occipital  Bone  it  inosculates  with  the  Vertebral  Ar- 
tery, and  with  the  deep  descending  branches  from 
the  Occipital  Artery. 


V. 

ARTERIA  INTERCOSTALIS  SUPERIOR, 

Arises  close  to  the  last  described  branch  from 
the  lower  part  of  the  Subclavian  Artery ; it  imme- 
diately descends  in  front  of  the  neck  of  the  first 
Ribi  external  to  the  first  thoracic  ganglion  of  the 
Sympathetic  Nerve;  at  the  first  Intercostal  Space 
it  sends  a branch,  which  runs,  like  the  other  Inter- 
costal Arteries,  between  the  Muscles,  supplies  theset 
and  sends  some  branches  to  the  integuments,  and  to 
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the  Pleura ; the  superior  Intercostal  Artery  then 
descends  in  front  of  the  neck  of  the  second  Rib, 
and  supplies  the  second  Intercostal  Space  in  a man- 
ner similar  to  the  first ; but  sometimes,  particularly 
on  the  right  side,  a branch  is  continued  in  front  of 
the  third  Rib  to  the  third  Intercostal  Space.  A 
small  branch  always  connects  the  superior  Inter- 
costal Artery  to  the  first  Intercostal  from  the  Tho- 
racic Aorta. 

The  Subclavian  Artery,  in  the  third  division  of 
its  course,  gives  off  no  regular  branch,  though  very 
frequently  some  of  those  arteries  which  I have  de- 
scribed as  arising  from  the  Thyroid  Axis,  will  be 
found  to  take  their  origin  from  it.  The  Trausver- 
salis  Colli,  which  is  the  third  branch  of  the  Thyroid 
Axis,  and  which,  when  regular,  divides  into  the  su- 
perficial Cervical  and  posterior  Scapular,  is  some- 
times a small  branch,  and  ends  in  the  superficial 
Cervical ; in  such  a case,  the  posterior  Scapular 
Artery  will  be  found  to  arise  distinctly  from  the 
Subclavian  on  the  external  side  of  the  Scaleni  Mus- 
cles, it  will  then  pass  between  some  of  the  nerves 
of  the  Brachial  Plexus,  and  pursuing  its  tortuous 
course  towards  the  superior  angle  of  the  Scapula, 
it  may  be  traced  along  the  base  of  that  bone. 

in  some  subjects,  the  Supra-scapular  also  will 
arise  from  the  external  part  of  the  Subclavian  Ar- 
tery, and  not  from  the  Thyroid  Axis  ; and  sometimes 
the  supra  and  posterior  Scapular  will  arise  by  a com- 
mon trunk.  From  the  Subclavian  a small  branch 
often  proceeds,  and  takes  the  course  of  the  superficial 
Cervical  when  the  Transversalis  Colli  has  been  ab- 
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sent ; occasionally  small  branches  arise  from  this  di- 
vision of  the  Subclavian  Artery,  whch  deserve  no 
particular  description  or  name ; they  are  distributed 
to  the  Brachial  Plexus,  to  the  Scaleni,  and  deep- 
seated  muscles  on  the  side  of  the  Neck,  some  also 
pass  to  the  Axilla  and  Serratus  Magnus  Muscle. 

The  most  regular  branches  of  the  Subclavian  Ar- 
tery, in  its  first  stage,  are  the  Vertebral,  internal 
Mammary,  and  inferior  Thyroid ; and  in  the  second 
stage,  the  deep  Cervical  and  superior  Intercostal. 
The  arteries  most  subject  to  variety,  not  as  to  their 
situation,  but  as  to  their  origin,  are,  the  Suprascapu- 
lar and  posterior  Scapular  Arteries,  the  former  be- 
ing, when  regular,  a branch  of  the  Thyroid  Axis 
and  the  latter,  a branch  of  the  Transversalis  Colli, 
which  is  also  derived  from  the  Thyroid  Axis. 

The  branches  of  the  Subclavian  Arteries  will  be 
sometimes  found  to  vary  in  number  and  size  on  the 
right  and  left  sides  of  the  Neck. 
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ARTERIA  AXILLARIS. 

The  continuation  of  the  Subclavian  Artery  re- 
ceives  this  name  at  the  inferior  border  of  the  first 
Rib,  and  retains  it  until  it  arrives  at  the  lower  mar- 
gin of  the  tendon  of  the  Datissimus  Dorsi,  and 
Teres  Major  Muscles.  The  dissection  of  the  Ax- 
illary Artery  is  difficult,  not  only  in  consequence 
of  the  number  of  branches  it  gives  off,  but  also  from 
its  being  surrounded  by  the  Brachial  Plexus  of 
nerves,  and  by  a considerable  quantity  of  cellular 
membrane  containing  lymphatic  glands,  and  several 
arteries  and  veins ; this  dissection,  however,  should 
be  made  with  great  care,  as  the  parts  concerned  are 
of  practical  importance.  The  Student  should  en- 
deavour to  retain  the  muscles,  nerves,  and  vessels, 
as  much  in  their  natural  situation  as  possible,  and 
those  which  must  be  displaced,  he  should  preserve  in 
such  a manner,  as  that  he  may  restore  them  at 
pleasure,  so  as  to  study  the  relative  anatomy  of  the 
different  parts  contained  in  the  Axilla. 

The  integuments  and  cellular  membrane  are  first 
to  be  removed  from  the  Pectoral  and  anterior  portion 
of  the  Deltoid  Muscles,  and  from  the  inferior  part  of 
the  Axilla,  as  far  as  the  Latissimus  Dorsi  and  Teres 
Major  Muscles ; the  floor  or  base  of  this  cavity  will 
then  be  observed  to  be  closed  by  a strong  fascia 
passing  from  its  anterior  to  its  posterior  border;  this 
fascia  descends  on  the  Ribs,  and  it  attached  ex- 
ternally to  the  muscles  of  the  Arm  ; (a  strong  band 
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of  muscular  fibres  sometimes  connects  the  margins 
of  the  Pectoral  and  Latissimus  Dorsi ;)  in  this  fascia 
are  distributed  several  small  nerves,  veins,  and  arte- 
ries ; if  this  aponeurosis  be  divided  in  a direction 
from  the  Ann  to  the  Ribs,  the  cavity  of  the  Axilla 
will  be  opened,  and  by  tearing  through  some  loose 
cellular  membrane  towards  the  Humerus,  the  trunk 
of  the  Axillary  Artery* and  Vein  will  be  brought  into 
view,  the  latter  covering  the  artery.  Along  the 
posterior  border  of  the  Axilla,  also,  a large  vessel 
may  be  seen,  this  is  the  Sub-scapular  Artery,  at- 
tached to  which  are  several  lymphatic  glands;  and 
along  the  anterior  margin  of  the  Axilla  there  is 
another  artery  of  considerable  si2e,  namely,  the  long 
Thoracic  or  external  Mammary,  with  which  also 
some  conglobate  glands  are  connected  ; if  the  loose 
cellular  membrane  in  the  middle  of  the  Axilla  be 
now  removed,  a plexus  of  small  arteries  and  veins 
will  be  exposed,  the  branches  of  which  run  in  every 
direction  to  and  from  the  conglobate  glands  of  this 
region. 

To  this  view  of  the  Axilla  from  below,  the  Stu- 
dent should  pay  particular  attention,  for  it  is  in  this 
direction  this  cavity  is  to  be  opened  in  the  operation 
of  extirpating  diseased  glands  in  the  living  subject ; 
from  this  he  may  learn,  that  there  is  no  danger  in 
dissecting  in  towards  the  Ribs,  when  the  Arm  is 
held  apart  from  the  body,  but  that  if  it  be  necessary 
to  pursue  the  dissection  towards  the  external  or 
humeral  side  of  the  cavity,  or  towards  its  apex, 
the  Surgeon  must  proceed  with  great  caution,  as  the 
Axillary  Vein  is  in  imminent  danger ; and  in  dis- 
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setting  towards  the  posterior  part  of  the  Axilla,  the 
course  and  size  of  the  Sub-scapular  Artery  and  Vein 
should  be  recollected.*  The  glands  most  frequently 
diseased,  are  those  immediately  behind  the  great 
Pectoral  Muscle ; in  extirpating  these,  particularly  if 
they  lie  near  the  Ribs,  no  vessels  of  large  size  are 
endangered,  the  Thoracic  Arteries  alone  can  be 
wounded.  Though  the  Thoracic  Vessels  are  small, 
yet  they  bleed  smartly  when  cut,  and  there  is  some 
difficulty  in  drawing  them  out  of  the  loose  cellular 
membrane  into  which  their  divided  extremities  re- 
tract : hence,  in  removing  a tumour  which  has  ex- 
tended deep  into  the  Axilla,  the  Surgeon  is  frequently 
obliged  to  pass  a ligature  around  its  base,  and  before 
he  cuts  it,  to  tie  the  fasciculus  of  vessels  which  are 
entering  its  substance ; this  proceeding,  no  doubt, 
is  often  productive  of  pain  and  inconvenience,  and 
retards  the  healing  process ; but  in  such  a case,  the 
operator  has  no  alternative. 

rI  he  Student  may  now  proceed  with  the  dissection 
of  the  Axillary  Artery  from  above,  and  should  first 
divide  the  great  Pectoral  Muscle  from  its  clavicular 
to  its  inferior  edge,  avoiding  such  large  branches  as 
may  lie  immediately  posterior  to  it ; the  edges  of  this 
muscle  being  separated,  and  some  loose  cellular 
membrane  removed,  the  lesser  Pectoral  will  be  ex- 
posed ; this  muscle  does  not  rise  so  high  as  the  Cla- 
vicle, therefore,  between  its  superior  edge  and  the 
Subclavian  muscle,  the  Axillary  Artery  and  Vein  are 
partly  exposed,  a dense  fascia,  however,  is  extended 

• See  Surgical  Anatomy,  by  A.  Colies,  p.  124. 
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over  them ; this  fascia,  in  some  subjects,  is  very 
strong,  like  a ligament,  and  is  considered  as  such  by 
some  anatomists,  who  have  given  it  the  name  of 
Costo-coracoid  Ligament ; it  extends  from  the  carti- 
lage of  the  first  Rib  to  the  Coracoid  Process,  and 
adheres  to  the  Clavicle  and  Subclavian  Muscle  be- 
tween these  two  points ; it  is  very  strong,  as  it  passe* 
over  the  Axillary  Artery,  presenting  a lunated  edge, 
which  looks  downwards  and  inwards.  The  lesser 
Pectoral  Muscle  should  be  next  divided  from  above 
downwards,  and  the  edges  being  separated,  the 
Axillary  Artery  and  Vein  will  be  exposed  through 
their  entire  course ; the  direction  in  which  these  run 
depends  on  the  relative  position  of  the  Arm  to  the 
trunk;  as  the  subject  lies  on  the  table  the  Ann  ab- 
ducted so  as  to  form  a right  angle  with  the  side,  the 
Axillary  Artery  runs  outwards,  backwards,  and  a 
little  downwards ; but  if  the  Arm  be  approximated 
to  the  side,  the  artery  will  be  somewhat  curved,  the 
convexity  towards  the  Shoulder. 

The  Axillary  Artery  crosses  the  Axilla  obliquely, 
superiorly  lying  on  the  thoracic,  and  inferiorly  on  the 
humeral  side  of  this  region.  For  the  purpose  of  more 
accurately  examining  its  relations  to  the  surround- 
ing parts,  the  Student  may  divide  it  into  three  por- 
tions, a superior,  middle,  and  inferior.  The  superior 
portion  of  the  Axillary  Artery  rests  upon  the  first 
layer  of  intercostal  muscles,  and  the  second  digitation 
of  the  Serratus  Magnus  Muscle,  and  it  is  covered 
by  the  clavicular  part  of  the  great  Pectoral  Muscle, 
and  by  the  Costo-coracoid  Ligament.  A sharp- 
pointed  instrument  passed  obliquely  inwards,  be- 
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tween  the  Deltoid  and  Pectoral  Muscles,  may  wound 
this  portion  of  the  artery  without  dividing  any  mus- 
cle ; the  Cephalic  Vein,  and  the  Acromial  thoracic 
Artery,  will,  in  all  probability,  be  injured  by  a 
wound  of  this  description. 

The  middle  division  of  the  Axillary  Artery  crosses 
the  Axilla,  lies  on,  and  is  partly  enveloped  by  the 
Brachial  Plexus  of  nerves,  and  is  covered  by  both 
Pectoral  Muscles. 

The  inferior  third  of  the  Axillary  Artery  rests 
against  the  Subscapular  Muscle  (which  separates  it 
from  the  capsular  ligament  of  the  Shoulder-joint) 
and  the  tendons  of  the  Latissimus  Dorsi  and  Teres 
Major  Muscles ; this  portion  of  the  artery  is  only 
covered  by  the  great  Pectoral  Muscle  and  the  integu- 
ments. 

The  Axillary  Artery  is  accompanied  by  the  Ax- 
illary Vein  and  Brachial  Plexus  of  nerves ; in  the 
superior  third  the  vein  is  superficial  to  the  artery 
and  to  its  sternal  side,  the  plexus  of  nerves  is  pos- 
terior, and  to  its  acromial  side ; in  the  middle  third 
the  vein  is  more  directly  in  front  of  the  artery, 
and  the  nerves  are  around  it,  forming  the  Axillary 
Plexus,  from  which  the  different  branches  proceed 
to  the  Arm ; in  the  inferior  third  the  vein  is  still 
superficial  to  the  artery,  and  here,  in  general,  it  re- 
ceives several  branches  from  different  directions. 
The  nerves  are  generally  related  to  this  division  of 
the  artery  in  the  following  order : the  Brachial  pr 
Median  Nerve,  proceeds  from  the  plexus  by  two 
roots,  between  which  the  artery  is  placed ; on  the 
radial  side  of  the  artery  are  the  external  root  of  the 
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Median  Nerve  and  the  external  Cutaneous  or  Per- 
forans  Casserii ; on  the  internal  side  of  the  artery 
are  the  internal  root  of  the  Median,  the  internal 
Cutaneous  and  Ulnar  Nerves ; and  posterior  to  the 
artery,  are  the  Circumflex  and  Musculo-spiralNerves : 
near  the  lower  margin  of  the  Latissimus,  the  internal 
Cutaneous  and  Median  Nerves  are  sometimes  super- 
ficial to  the  Artery. 

Before  the  Student  proceed  to  trace  the  branches 
of  the  Axillary  Artery,  he  should  consider  in  what 
situation  this  vessel  may  be  exposed  in  the  living 
subject.  The  proposal  of  compressing  this  artery 
against  the  second  Rib,  I have  considered,  and  en- 
deavoured to  refute,  when  describing  the  mode  of 
compressing  the  Subclavian  above  the  Clavicle ; 
and  if  the  Student  will  carefully  contrast  these  two 
situations  in  the  dead  subject,  I have  no  doubt  he 
will  decide  in  favour  of  the  latter,  as  that  in  which 
compression  of  the  artery  can  be  most  effectually 
applied. 

The  Axillary  Artery  may  be  exposed  in  two 
situations,  namely,  at  the  lower  and  at  the  upper 
part  of  the  Axilla  ; in  either  situation  a Surgeon 
may  be  required  to  tie  this  artery  in  cases  of  wounds 
or  aneurism  of  the  upper  part  of  the  Brachial  Artery. 
These  operations  on  the  Axillary  Artery  may  be 
distinguished  by  the  terms  inferior  and  superior  ; the 
former  can  be  easily  performed,  and  is  nearly  similar 
to  that  of  tying  the  Brachial  Artery ; the  latter, 
however,  is  extremely  difficult  and  dangerous,  and 
in  very  few  cases  only  ought  to  be  preferred  to  the 
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comparatively  easy  operation  of  tying  the  Subcla- 
vian Artery  external  to  the  Scaleni  Muscles. 

We  shall  consider  the  bsst  mode  of  performing 
both  these  operations,  and  first  the  inferior  one,  be- 
cause it  is  attended  with  less  difficulty  and  danger, 
and  because  it  is  more  frequently  necessary  than  the 
superior  operation.  The  Axillary  Artery  may  be 
tied,  in  the  inferior  part  of  its  course,  in  the  following 
manner  : the  patient  should  be  laid  upon  a bed  or 
table,  the  Arm  separated  from  the  side,  and  the 
hand  supinated  ; make  an  incision  about  two  inches 
in  length,  through  the  integuments  and  cellular  mem 
brane,  over  the  prominence  of  the  head  of  the  Hu- 
merus, and  between  the  tendons  of  the  Pectoralis 
Major  and  Latissimus  Dorsi,  but  a little  nearer  to 
the  latter : the  Median  Nerve  and  Axillary  Vein 
will  be  then  exposed ; the  former  may  be  drawn 
to  the  radial,  the  latter  to  the  ulnar  side  of  the  ar- 
tery ; bending  the  fore  Arm  will  relax  the  nerves, 
and  by  detaching  the  surrounding  cellular  membrane 
with  the  finger  or  a blunt  instrument,  an  aneurism 
needle  may  be  passed  round  the  artery  from  the 
ulnar  to  the  radial  side.  In  this  part  of  the  ope- 
ration every  precaution  must  be  taken  to  avoid 
injuring  the  veins  or  nerves,  their  relation  to  the 
arteries  not  being  uniform  ; sometimes  a nerve  will 
cross  the  artery,  and  in  place  of  one  large  vein, 
there  may  be  two  or  three  accompanying  the  artery, 
one  on  each  side,  and  one  in  front. 

The  superior  operation  may  be  performed  in  the 
following  manner  : the  patient  may  be  seated,  with 
the  shoulder  of  the  affected  side  inclined  backwards. 
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an  assistant  should  be  placed  behind  the  patient, 
with  instructions  to  compress  the  Subclavian  Artery 
in  the  event  of  hajmorrhage ; a semilunar  incision  is 
to  be  made  about  three  inches  long  through  the  inte- 
guments, commencing  about  one  inch  from  the  ster- 
nal end  of  the  Clavicle,  and  extending  towards  the 
Acromion  Process-  as  far  as  the  anterior  edge  of  the 
Deltoid  Muscle,  avoiding  the  Cephalic  Vein  and 
Thoracica-acromialis  Artery  ; the  Clavicular  Por- 
tion of  the  Pectoral  Muscle  is  thus  exposed,  and  is 
to  be  divided  in  the  same  direction,  and  to  the  same 
extent,  as  the  external  wound  ; the  flap  thus  formed 
is  then  to  be  everted,  and  some  loose  cellular  mem- 
brane being  detached,  the  superior  edge  of  the  lesser 
Pectoral  Muscle  will  be  exposed  : in  this  stage  of 
the  operation,  several  branches  of  the  Thoracic  Ar- 
teries are  in  danger  of  being  wounded.  A director 
should  then  be  insinuated  beneath  the  strong  fascia 
extending  from  the  Subclavian  Muscle  to  the  Co- 
racoid Process,  and  a portion  of  the  fascia  divided  : 
some  loose  cellular  membrane  and  a few  small 
blood-vessels  being  detached  with  the  blunt  ex- 
tremity of  a director,  the  Axillary  Vein  will  be 
exposed  : this  vessel  should  be  pressed  inwards 
towards  the  Ribs,  and  the  arteiy  will  be  felt  or 
seen  pulsating ; it  must  be  carefully  detached  from 
the  nerves  for  a short  distance,  and  the  aneurism 
needle  passed  nnder  it,  the  needle  being  directed 
from  the  thoracic  to  the  acromial  side.  In  apply- 
ing the  ligature,  it  is  to  be  recollected  that  one  of  the 
large  nerves  of  the  Plexus  inclines  to  the  front  of  the 
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urtery,  and  having  a pulsation  communicated  to  it, 
might  be  mistaken  for  the  artery  itself. 

Even  on  the  dead  body,  this  operation  is  by  no 
means  easily  performed,  but  on  the  living  subject 
it  must  be  attended  with  considerable  difficulty, 
particularly  in  corpulent  persons,  the  depth  at  which, 
in  such  individuals,  the  artery  lies,  together  with  its 
Complicated  relations,  must  render  the  application  of 
a ligature  to  it  peculiarly  hazardous.  It  appears  to 
me  that  few  cases  can  occur  in  which  the  operation 
uow  descri’  ed  ought  to  be  preferred  to  that  of  tying 
the  Subclavian  Artery  external  to  the  Scaleni  Mus- 
cles ; at  the  same  time  it  must  be  admitted  that  an 
extensive  wound  passing  through  the  Pectoral  Mus- 
cle may  expose  the  Axillary  Artery,  so  as  to  render 
the  application  of  a ligature  to  it  in  this  situation 
comparatively  easy. 

Mr.  Shaw,  in  Manual  of  Anatomy,  vol.  1.  p.344, 
having  concluded  the  account  of  Mr.  Todd’s  case 
of  Subclavian  Operation,  says,  “ The  anatomy 
of  the  artery  below  the  Clavicle  should  be  more 
interesting  to  the  Student,  for  the  tying  of  it  is 
a more  practicable  operation,  and  has  occasionally 
been  attended  with  xuccss.”  Surely  Mr.  Shaw 
does  not  mean  to  infer,  that  in  a healthy  subject  it 
is  an  easier  operation  to  expose  the  Axillary  Artery, 
by  cutting  through  the  Pectoral  Muscle,  than  to  tie 
the  Subclavian  Artery  above  the  Clavicle,  where  it 
is  covered  only  by  the  general  integuments  of  the 
Neck  ; or  should  an  operation  be  required  in  a case 
of  axillary  aneurism,  that  it  is  even  practicable,  in 
the  majority  of  instances,  to  pass  a ligature  round 
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the  artery  between  the  seat  of  the  disease  and  the 
Clavicle.  The  number  of  cases  in  which  this  ope- 
ration has  been  performed  are  very  few,  and  al- 
though it  has  in  one  or  two  instances  been  suc- 
cessful, yet  from  an  impartial  review  of  the  cases, 
and  still  more  from  an  attentive  examination  of  the 
relative  anatomy  of  the  artery  above  and  below  the 
Clavicle,  and  from  having  frequently  practised  the 
operation  on  the  dead  subject,  in  both  these  situa- 
tions, I cannot  avoid  coming  to  a conclusion  very 
different  from  that  which  Mr.  Shaw  has  deduced 
from  a comparison  of  the  artery  above  and  below 
the  Clavicle.  The  conclusiou  which  I feel  disposed 
to  draw  from  such  a comparison  is,  that  in  every 
case  of  axillary  aneurism,  in  which  an  operation  is 
not  contra-indicated  by  general  or  local  objections, 
that  the  operation  of  tying  tlie?Subclavian  above  the 
Clavicle,  external  to  the  Scaleni  Muscles,  ought  to 
be  preferred,  as  being  more  easily  performed,  and 
being  attended  with  less  danger  and  injury  to  the 
surrounding  parts. — See  Hodgson  on  Diseas  s of 
Arteries  and,  Veins,  p.  359  ; and  Lizar’s  Anatomical 
Plates,  part  ill.  p.  74. 

The  Student  may  now  proceed  to  trace  the 
branches  of  the  Axillary  Artery ; these  are  dis- 
tributed to  the  muscles  and  glands  in  the  Axilla, 
to  the  parietes  of  the  Thorax  and  muscles  of  the 
Shoulder : their  number  is  uncertain,  and  the  order 
in  which  they  arise  irregular.  Seven  principal 
branches  may  in  general  be  observed ; four  of  these 
are  called  Thoracic  Arteries  from  their  destination, 
and  are  distinguished  by  the  names  of,  1st,  Thy- 
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racica  Acromialis,  2d,  Thoracica  Suprema,  3d,  Tho- 
racica  Alaris,  4th,  Thoracica  Longa  : three  branches 
pass  outwardly,  and  supply  the  great  mass  of 
muscles  around  the  Scapula  and  Shoulder-joint, 
these  branches  are  named  Arteria  Subscapularis, 
Circumflexa  Posterior  and  Anterior;  these  external 
branches,  although  not  constant  in  their  size  or 
situation,  yet  are  much  more  uniform  than  the  tho- 
racic branches,  which  are  peculiarly  uncertain  in 
Humber  and  origin. 
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I. 

ARTERIA  THORACICA  ACROMIALIS, 

Is  an  artery  of  considerable  size,  arises  imme- 
diately beneath  the  Clavicle  and  above  the  Pectoralis 
Minor,  opposite  the  fissure  between  the  Deltoid  and 
Pectoral  Muscles,  through  which  the  Cephalic  Vein 
passes  to  join  the  Axillary  Vein.  This  artery  is 
like  a short  axis,  it  stands  out  from  the  front  of  the 
Axillary  Artery,  and  soon  divides  into  a lash  of 
branches  which  pursue  three  directions ; first,  several 
pass  inwards  and  backwards  tow'ards  the  Serratus 
and  Pectoral  Muscles,  and  anastomose  with  the 
Intercostal  and  Mammary  Arteries;  secondly,  two 
or  three  pass  forwards  and  downwards,  accompany 
the  Cephalic  Vein,  are  distributed  to  the  Deltoid 
Muscle  and  integuments  of  the  Shoulder,  and  anas- 
tomose with  branches  from  the  Circumflex  and 
superior  Profunda  Arteries ; the  third  set  of  branches 
run  towards  the  Acromion  Process,  one  large  branch 
(inferior  Acromial  Artery)  passes  to  the  superior 
surface  of  this  process,  and  joins  the  acromial  inos- 
culation between  this  artery,  the  Transversalis  Colli 
and  Supra-scapular  Artery;  the  remaining  branches 
run  beneath  the  Deltoid,  supplying  this  muscle  and 
the  large  bursa  between  it  and  the  capsular  liga- 
ment; these  communicate  freely  with  branches  of 
the  Circumflex  Arteries. 
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II. 

ARTERIA  THORACICA  SUPREMA, 

f 

Frequently  arises  from  the  last  described  artery, 
sometimes  above  it,  but  in  general  immediately 
below  it,  and  at  the  superior  margin  of  the  lesser 
Pectoral  Muscle ; the  great  Pectoral  must  be  divided 
to  expose  this  artery,  the  branches  of  which  are  dis- 
tributed to  the  two  Pectoral  Muscles,  to  the  cellular 
membrane  between  them,  also  to  the  parietes  of  the 
Thorax,  and  inosculate  with  the  Mammary  and  In- 
tercostal Arteries. 

III. 

ARTERIA  THORACICA  ALARIS, 

Arises  about  the  middle  of  the  Axilla,  and  im- 
mediately divides  into  several  branches ; these  sup- 
ply the  glands  and  cellular  membrane  in  the  cavity 
of  the  Axilla,  some  pass  across  to  the  Intercostal 
Muscles,  others  to  the  Pectoral  and  Sub-scapular 
Muscles;  these  arteries,  with  their  accompanying 
veins,  together  with  several  nerves  which  pass  from 
those  in  the  Intercostal  Spaces  to  the  inner  side  of 
the  Arm,  form  an  intricate  plexus  across  the  Axilla. 
This  Alar  Thoracic  Artery  frequently  arises  from 
some  of  the  other  thoracic  branches ; a fasciculus 
of  small  arteries,  arising  either  from  the  Axillary  or 
some  of  its  branches,  often  supply  the  place  of  this 
Alar  or  Axillary  Thoracic  Artery. 
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IV. 

ARTERIA  THORACICA  LONGA,  VEL  MAMMARIA  EXTERNA, 

Arises  opposite  the  lower  margin  of  the  Pectoral  i» 
Minor,  to  which  it  runs  parallel,  and  descends  along 
the  side  of  the  Thorax,  between  the  great  Pectoral  and 
Serratus  Muscles,  giving  branches  to  these  and  to 
the  integuments ; it  also  sends  branches  across  the 
Axilla  to  the  Sub-scapular  Muscle ; this  artery,  like 
the  other  Thoracic,  anastomoses  with  the  internal 
Mammary  and  Intercostal  Arteries. 

In  some  subjects  there  are  five  or  six  thoracic 
branches  arising  from  the  Axillary  Artery,  while  in 
others,  on  the  contrary,  there  are  only  two  arising  se- 
parately, and  from  these  the  other  branches  proceed. 
The  Thoracica  Acromialis,  and  Longa,  are  the  most 
regular ; from  the  former  the  Thoracica  Suprema 
frequently  arises,  and  from  the  latter  the  Thoracica 
Alaris. 


V. 

ARTERIA  SUB-SCAPULARIS, 

Is  generally  the  largest  and  most  regular  branch 
of  the  Axillary  Artery,  it  arises  opposite  the  lower 
edge  of  the  Sub-scapular  Muscle,  is  at  first  covered 
by  some  of  the  nerves  of  the  Brachial  Plexus,  run* 
backwards  and  downwards  parallel  to  the  inferior 
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costa  of  the  Scapula,  is  accompanied  by  a large  vein, 
and  at  about  one  inch  and  a half  distance  from 
its  origin  it  divides  into  an  anterior  and  posterior 
branch. 

1 . Ramus  anterior,  in  direction,  but  not  in  size, 
appears  as  the  continued  trunk ; it  runs  along  the 
lower  edge  of  the  Sub-scapular  Muscle,  and  internal 
to  the  Serratus  Magnus  and  Latissimus  Dorsi ; near 
the  inferior  angle  of  the  Scapula  it  divides  into 
numerous  branches,  some  of  which  are  distributed 
to  the  surrounding  muscles,  and  descend  along  the 
side  of  the  Thorax,  others  pass  into  the  substance 
of  the  Sub-scapular  Muscle,  and  several  continue 
as  far  as  the  inferior  angle  of  the  Scapula,  where 
they  inosculate  freely  with  the  posterior  Scapular 
Artery,  which  is  in  general  a branch  of  the  Trans- 
versalis  Colli. 

2.  Ramus  posterior,  or  Arteria  Circumflexa  Sca- 
pulas, bends  round  the  inferior  costa  of  the  Scapula, 
and  passes  out  of  the  Axilla  through  a large  opening 
which  is  bounded  in  front  by  the  long  portion  of  the 
Triceps,  below  by  the  Teres  Major,  and  above  by 
the  Scapula  and  muscles  which  adhere  to  its  inferior 
Costa;  to  these  muscles  this  vessel  sends  several 
branches.  The  termination  of  this  artery  on  the 
dorsum  of  the  Scapula  may  be  exposed  by  placing 
the  Arm  across  the  Chest,  dividing  the  posterior 
third  of  the  Deltoid  Muscle,  and  cutting  through 
some  of  the  fibres  of  the  Teres  Minor  and  Infra 
spinatus  Muscles,  the  Arteria  Circumflexa  Scapula* 
will  then  be  seen  dividing  into  an  ascending  and 
descending  branch ; the  ascending,  or  the  Arteria 
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Infra-spinata,  ascends  in  the  Infra-spinal  Fossa, 
close  to  the  hone,  a little  behind  the  neck  of  the 
Scapula,  and  joins  the  Supra-scapular  Artery,  which 
descends  beneath  the  Acromion  Process.  The  Ar- 
teria  Infra-spinata  supplies  the  muscles  on  the 
dorsum,  and  sends  branches  to  those  connected  with 
the  base  of  the  Scapula,  these  join  the  posterior 
Scapular  Artery,  while  others  run  towards  the 
Shoulder,  enter  the  Deltoid  muscle,  and  anastomose 
with  the  Circumflex  Arteries ; others  ascend  towards 
the  Acromion,  and  unite  with  branches  from  the 
Supra  scapular  and  Thoracica-acromialis  Arteries. 
The  other  division  of  the  Circumflex  Scapulae  runs 
downwards  and  backwards  on  the  Teres  Major  and 
Latissimus  Dorsi  Muscles,  and  at  the  inferior  angle 
terminates  in  a free  anastomosis  with  the  posterior 
Scapular  Artery,  and  with  the  anterior  branch  of  the 
Sub-scapular. 

If  the  Student  will  now  observe  the  situation  of 
the  Subscapular  Artery  and  its  anterior  branch,  he 
will  learn,  that  in  operations  in  the  Axilla,  it  can  be 
endangered  only  by  dissecting  towards  the  posterior 
part  of  this  cavity.  To  the  numerous  and  free  inos- 
culations that  exist  around  the  Scapula,  and  in  which 
the  branches  of  the  Sub-scapular  Artery  bear  so 
conspicuous  a part,  the  Arm  must  be  principally 
indebted  for  a due  supply  of  blood  when  the  Sub- 
clavian Artery  has  been  obliterated  ; to  this  anas- 
tomosis, however,  I shall  again  refer,  when  taking 
a general  review  of  the  arteries  of  the  superior  ex- 
tremities. 
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VI. 

ARTERIA  CIRCUMFLEXA  POSTERIOR, 

Arises  from  the  posterior  part  of  the  Axillary 
Artery,  very  near  the  Sub-scapular,  and  sometimes 
from  the  latter ; a small  part  only  of  this  artery  can 
be  seen  in  the  Axilla,  for  it  immediately  bends 
backwards  and  outwards,  and  leaves  the  Axilla, 
by  a large  opening  in  front  of  the  long  head  of  the 
Triceps,  and  behind  the  Humerus,  bounded  below 
by  the  tendon  of  the  Latissimus  Dorsi,  and  above 
by  the  Capsular  Ligament.  The  Circumflex  Nerve 
accompanies  this  vessel,  and  both  encircle  the  neck  of 
the  Humerus.  The  branches  are  exposed  by  making 
a transverse  incision  through  the  Deltoid  Muscle, 
the  trunk  of  the  artery  will  be  then  observed  passing- 
on  the  outside  to  the  forepart  of  the  Humerus, 
giving  numerous  branches  to  the  Deltoid  Muscle, 
some  of  which  ascend  to  the  Acromion  Process  and 
Shoulder-joint,  others  descend  in  the  direction  of  the 
Humerus,  and  inosculate  with  the  superior  Profunda, 
* branch  of  the  Brachial  Artery. 

VII. 

ARTERIA  CIRCUMFLEXA  ANTERIOR, 

Is  smaller  than  the  last  described  artery,  from 
which  it  sometimes  arises  ; in  other  instances  it  is 
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given  off  by  the  Subscapular,  the  Brachial,  or  the 
superior  Profunda ; it  usually  arises  however  from 
the  front  of  the  Axillary  Artery,  opposite,  or  a little 
inferior  to  the  posterior  Circumflex  Artery ; it  passes 
outwards  and  forwards  behind  the  external  Cutane- 
ous Nerve,  Coraco-brachialis,  Biceps  and  Deltoid 
Muscles,  it  lies  close  to  the  Humerus ; its  branches 
are  distributed  to  the  muscles  which  cover  it,  also 
to  the  bone  and  to  the  Capsular  Ligament ; two  or 
three  branches  ascend  dong  the  Bicipitd  Groove  to 
the  Articulation,  and  supply  the  Synovial  Mem- 
brane. This  artery  anastomoses  directly  with  the 
posterior  circumflex,  superiorly  with  the  Thoracica  - 
acromialis,  and  inferiorly  with  the  superior  Pro- 
funda. 

From  the  manner  in  which  these  Circumflex  or 
Articular  Arteries  encircle  the  neck  of  the  Humerus, 
they  and  their  accompanying  veins  are  liable  to  be 
lacerated  in  fractures  of  that  part  of  the  bone ; and 
in  such  cases  there  is  frequently  considerable  ecchy- 
mosis  and  swelling  in  the  direction  of  the  Axilla. 
These  circumflex  arteries  must  be  concerned  also, 
not  only  in  amputation  at  the  Shoulder-joint,  but 
also  in  removing  the  head  of  the  bone,  when  frac- 
tured, or  communicated  by  a gun-shot,  or  when 
carious  from  disease  or  accident. 

In  the  dissections  which  the  Student  may  make 
of  these  arteries,  he  must  not  expect  to  find  every 
thing  to  correspond  exactly  with  the  foregoing 
detail ; it  would,  indeed,  be  impossible  to  give  such 
a description  as  could  embrace  all  the  varieties 
that  are  met  with  in  this  part  of  the  arterial  system ; 
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nor  is  the  tvant  of  such  attended  with  any  disad- 
vantage; a knowledge  of  the  fact  that  such  irregu- 
larities do  frequently  exist  in  the  origin  of  these  ar- 
teries, is  sufficient  to  lead  to  this  practical  rule,  that 
in  all  operations  in  their  vicinity  great  caution  is  to 
be  observed. 

There  is,  however,  one  variety  in  the  Axillary 
Artery  occasionally  met  with,  which  is  calculated  to 
perplex  a Surgeon  not  a little  when  engaged  in  an 
operation  on  this  vessel ; — that  is,  its  division  into 
the  arteries  of  the  fore  Arm ; this  sometimes  occurs 
so  high  as  the  lower  margin  of  the  Subclavian 
Muscle,  but  it  is  more  frequently  met  with  below 
this  point. 

When  the  Axillary  Artery  thus  divides  into 
two  branches,  the  larger  and  deeper  one  receives  the 
name  of  Axillary,  and  becomes  the  Brachial,  sup- 
plying the  Arm ; the  smaller  branch  is  generally 
found  to  become  the  Radial  Artery,  or  near  the  bend 
of  the  Elbow  to  join  the  proper  Brachial  Artery. 

If  a Surgeon,  in  proceeding  to  tie  the  Axillary 
Artery,  were  to  find  two  vessels,  the  difference  in  the 
size  and  situation  of  which  could  not  enable  him  to 
distinguish  the  Brachial  from  the  irregular  branch, 
he  should  endeavour  to  ascertain,  by  the  cessation 
of  pulsation  in  the  tumour  on  pressure,  which  is  the 
proper  branch  to  secure.  This  expedient,  however, 
will  not  answer  in  every  case,  for  sometimes  there 
are  two  or  three  cross  branches  unitins:  these  arteries 
as  they  descend  along  the  Arm : of  this  variety 
there  is  a specimen  in  the  Museum,  which  I found 
last  season  in  the  dissecting-room.  A knowledge 
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that  such  an  arrangement  of  these  arteries  does  occa- 
sionally exist,  may  serve  as  an  additional  induce- 
ment with  the  operator  to  lay  bare  the  artery  near  the 
seat  of  the  disease ; such  practice,  though  not  ad- 
visable in  aneurism  in  the  inferior  extremities,  where 
the  coats  of  the  artery  are  in  general  found  more  or 
less  diseased,  yet  as  aneurism  in  the  superior  ex- 
tremities is  usually  the  effect  of  injury,  there  is  no 
objection  to  passing  a ligature  around  the  vessel 
near  the  aneurismal  tumour.  If  the  extent  of  the 
disease  did  not  admit  of  this  being  done,  the  operator 
must  tie  both  arteries,  and  I believe  he  need  not  have 
any  apprehension  as  to  the  capability  of  the  anas- 
tomosing branches  establishing  a collateral  circula- 
tion sufficient  to  support  the  limb. 
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ARTERIA  BRACHIALIS. 

From  the  inferior  margin  of  the  tendon  of  the 
Teres  Major  Muscle  to  the  bend  of  the  Elbow,  the 
continuation  of  the  Axillary  artery  receives  the  name 
of  Brachial;  to  expose  this  artery,  the  Student 
should  first  raise  the  integuments  from  the  Ann 
and  upper  part  of  the  fore  Arm,  preserving  the  cu- 
taneous veins  in  their  natural  situation,  particularly 
at  the  bend  of  the  Elbow,  where  venesection  is  usu- 
ally performed. 

The  cutaneous  veins  of  the  Arm  arise  from  a 
plexus  of  these  vessels  on  the  back  and  front  of  the 
Hand  and  Fingers  by  three  principal  branches,  viz. 
the  Vena  Cephalica,  Basilica,  and  Mediana;  the 
Vena  Cephalica  ascends  along  the  radial  side  of 
the  fore  Arm  to  the  bend  of  the  Elbow,  where  it 
receives  the  branch  of  the  Median  Vein,  called 
Median  Cephalic ; the  Cephalic  Vein  then  ascends 
along  the  outer  side  of  the  Aim,  at  first  lying  be- 
tween the  Biceps  and  Supinator  Radii  Longus; 
above  this,  between  the  Biceps  and  Triceps,  and 
lastly,  between  the  Pectoral  and  Deltoid  Muscles, 
and  joins  the  Axillary  Vein  a little  below  the  Cla- 
vicle. The  Cephalic  Vein  is  accompanied  from  the 
Elbow  to  the  Hand  by  branches  of  the  external  Cu- 
taneous Nerve. 

The  Basilic  V ein  ascends  on  the  ulnar  side  of  the 
fore  Aim,  and  near  the  bend  of  the  Elbow  receives 
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the  Median  Basilic  Branch  from  the  Median  Vein, 
the  Basilic  Vein  then  ascends  along  the  inner  side 
of  the  Biceps,  and  joins  one  of  the  vena;  comites  of 
tjie  Brachial  Artery,  sometimes  near  the  Elbow, 
and  sometimes  near  the  Axilla. 

The  Median  Vein  ascends  along  the  middle  of  the 
fore  Arm,  and  near  the  Elbow  divides  into  three 
branches,  namely,  Mediana  Basilica,  Mediana  Ce- 
phalica,  and  Mediana  Profunda;  this  last  named 
branch  passes  through  the  fascia  of  the  fore  Arm, 
and  joins  the  deep  veins.  The  Basilic  Vein  is  ac- 
companied by  branches  of  the  internal  Cutaneous 
Nerve,  and  the  Median  Vein  is  accompanied  by 
branches  of  both  the  internal  and  external  Cutane- 
ous Nerves ; all  the  cutaneous  veins  of  the  fore  Arm 
are  very  irregular  in  number,  size,  and  situation. 

The  muscles  of  the  superior  extremity  are  covered 
by  an  aponeurosis  which  is  thin  and  weak  on  the 
Ann,  but  very  dense  and  strong  on  the  fore  Arm, 
particularly  near  the  bend  of  the  Elbow;  this  apo- 
neurosis is,  in  part,  derived  from  the  tendons  of  the 
Pectoral  and  Latissimus  Dorsi  Muscles,  and  in  part 
from  the  spine  of  the  Scapula,  and  posterior  edge  of 
the  Deltoid  Muscle ; it  is  continued  all  round  the 
Arm,  is  weaker  on  the  Biceps  and  Triceps  than  it 
is  between  those  two  muscles  where  it  covers  the 
brachial  vessels  and  nerves;  as  it  descends  it  re- 
ceives additional  fibres  from  the  tendon  of  the 
Coraco-brachialis,  and  additional  strength  from  ad- 
hering to  the  external  and  internal  intermuscular 
ligaments ; at  the  bend  of  die  Elbow  an  aponeurotic 
expansion  is  derived  from  the  anterior  edge  of  the 
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Biceps  Tendon,  and  spreads  in  a direction  towards 
the  internal  Condyle,  and  is  united  to  the  fascia  of 
the  fore  Arm,  and  to  the  common  origin  of  the  Flexor 
and  Pronator  Muscles.  The  Student  should  next 
divide  the  fascia  of  the  Aim  between  the  Biceps  and 
Triceps,  and  raise  the  cutaneous  veins  and  fascia  of 
the  Biceps  from  the  bend  of  the  Elbow,  and  merely 
turn  them  to  the  radial  side,  so  that  he  can  after- 
wards replace  them,  and  study  their  relative  situation 
to  the  artery ; a little  dissection  will  now  expose  the 
whole  course  of  the  Brachial  Artery ; it  has  no  very 
distinct  sheath,  and  is  only  surrounded  by  some 
loose  cellular  membrane. 

The  Brachial  Artery  extends  obliquely  from  the 
lower  margin  of  the  tendon  of  the  Teres  Major  Mus- 
cle to  the  middle  of  the  bend  of  the  Elbow ; superiorly 
it  lies  on  the  ulnar  side  of  the  Humerus,  but  inferiorly 
it  is  opposite  the  middle  of  its  anterior  surface.  In 

this  course  the  artery  is  covered  only  by  the  integu- 
ments and  fascia  of  the  Arm  ; he  Coraco  brachialis 
and  Biceps  Muscles  overlap  it  a little  in  the  upper  and 
middle  third  of  the  Arm  ; but  in  a thin  person  it  can 
be  traced  by  its  pulsation  through  its  whole  course  : 
at  the  bend  of  the  Elbow  it  sinks  a little  deeper,  and 
is  covered  by  the  aponeurosis  of  the  Biceps,  and 
overlapped  by  the  Pronator  Teres  Muscle. 

In  the  superior  part  of  the  Arm,  the  Brachial 
Artery  is  supported  by  the  Triceps  Muscle,  from 
which  it  is  separated  by  some  cellular  membrane, 
and  by  the  Musculo-spiral  Nerve  and  superidr  Pro- 
funda Artery.  In  the  middle  of  the  Arm,  the  artery 
lies  on  the  tendon  of  the  Coraco-brachialis  Muscle, 
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and  is  very  close  to  the  bone ; and  in  the  inferior 
part  of  its  course  it  rests  on  the  Brachialis  Amicus 
Muscle.  At  the  upper  and  inner  side  of  the  Arm, 
the  Brachial  Artery  lies  between  the  Coraco-bra- 
chialis  and  Triceps  Muscles,  but  in  the  middle  and 
lower  thirds,  it  is  between  the  Biceps  and  Triceps 
Muscles,  which  are  connected  to  each  other  by  the 
fascia  of  the  Arm ; in  the  middle  third  of  the  Arm, 
it  should  be  particularly  observed,  that  the  belly  of 
the  Biceps  overhangs  the  artery.  The  Brachial 
Artery  is  accompanied  by  two  veins,  one  on  either 
side;  the  Basilic  Vein  also  sometimes  runs  super- 
ficial to  it  as  far  as  the  Axilla.  The  internal  Cu- 
taneous Nerve  runs  parallel  and  superficial  to  the 
artery,  the  Ulnar  Nerve  is  on  its  ulnar  and  posterior 
side,  and  separated  from  it,  in  the  inferior  third  of 
the  Arm,  by  the  Intermuscular  Ligament ; in  the  upper 
third  of  the  Arm,  the  Median  or  Brachial  Nerve, 
and  the  external  Cutaneous  Nerve,  are  on  the  ex- 
ternal or  radial  side  of  the  artery,  but  in  the  middle 
third  of  the  Aim,  the  Brachial  Nerve  crosses  the 
artery  superficially,  and  inferiorly  it  lies  to  its  ulnar 
side,  separated  from  it  by  some  cellular  membrane, 
and  by  one  of  the  Venae  Comites  ; this  relative  posi- 
tion of  the  Median  Nerve  to  the  artery  is  subjec  t 
to  variety ; near  the  Axilla  it  often  lies  on  the  ulnar 
side  of  the  artery,  and  in  the  middle  of  the  Arm 
it  sometimes  passes  between  the  artery  and  the  bone ; 
but,  inferiorly,  the  nerve  very  generally  lies  to  the 
ulnar  side.  This  circumstance  should  be  recollected 
in  the  operation  of  tying  the  Brachial  Artery. 
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When  the  artery  arrives  near  the  bend  of  the 
Elbow,  it  recedes  a little  from  the  surface,  and 
passes  into  a space  which  is  bounded  externally  by 
the  Supinator-longus  Muscle,  internally  by  the  Pro- 
nator Teres;  the  Brachialis  Anticus  Muscle  and 
the  Elbow-joint  bound  it  superiorly  and  posteriorly, 
and  the  fascia  of  the  Biceps  covers  it  in  front ; into 
this  space  the  Brachial  Artery,  Median  Nerve,  and 
tendon  of  the  Biceps,  all  descend,  the  artery  lying 
between  the  nerve  and  tendon,  the  latter  being  to  its 
radial,  and  the  former  to  its  ulnar  side ; in  this  space, 
and  in  general  opposite  to  the  Coronoid  Process  of 
the  Ulna,  the  Brachial  divides  into  the  Radial  and 
Ulnar  Arteries ; in  size,  the  Ulnar  is  the  principal 
branch,  but  in  direction,  the  Radial  appears  the 
continuation  of  the  Brachial. 

The  branches  of  the  Brachial  Artery  are  very 
numerous;  few,  however,  observe  any  regular  course, 
or  have  received  distinct  names ; through  its  entire 
eourse  it  sends  branches  externally  and  internally ; 
from  its  internal  side  arise  its  three  principal 
branches,  and  which  have  been  considered  suffici- 
ently regular  and  large  to  have  received  distinct 
names ; these  are,  Arteria  Profunda  Superior,  Pro- 
funda Inferior,  and  Anastomotica  Magna.  In  ad- 
dition to  these,  however,  several  small  branches  pass 
to  the  Triceps  and  integuments. 
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I. 

ARTERIA  PROFUNDA  SUPERIOR, 

Is  generally  the  first  branch  of  the  Brachial ; it 
arises  a little  below  the  tendon  of  the  Teres  Major 
Muscle,  from  the  posterior  part  of  the  artery ; it  im- 
mediately sends  off  several  branches  to  the  Triceps 
and  Coraco-brachialis  Muscles,  and  some,  which 
ascend  along  the  Humerus  and  Deltoid  Muscle  to 
anastomose  with  the  Circumflex  and  Acromial  Tho- 
racic Arteries ; the  superior  Profunda  Artery  then 
descends,  inclining  a little  backwards  and  outwards 
between  the  bone  and  long  portion  of  the  Triceps, 
having  the  second  and  third  divisions  of  this  muscle 
on  either  side;  it  sends  off  several  twigs  to  the 
Triceps,  and  about  the  middle  of  the  Arm  divides 
into  two  branches.  One  of  these  descends  towards 
the  Olecranon,  between  the  Humerus  and  Triceps, 
supplying  the  latter,  and  sending  branches  to  the 
Elbow-joint,  which  anastomose  with  the  ulnar  and 
interosseous  recurrent  arteries;  the  other  branch 
of  the  superior  Profunda  may  be  named  the  Musculo- 
spiral  Artery,  as  it  accompanies  the  nerve  of  that 
name  round  the  back  part  of  the  Humerus,  it 
pierces  the  second  portion  of  the  Triceps,  and  de- 
scending towards  the  external  Condyle,  divides  into 
several  branches ; some  of  these  pass  behind,  others 
along,  and  some  anterior  to  the  ridge  leading  to  the 
texemal  Condyle;  the  anterior  branches  descend  be- 
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tween  the  Supinator  Longus  and  Brachialis-anticus 
Muscles,  lie  close  to  the  bone,  and  are  covered  by  the 
Musculo-spiral  and  external  Cutaneous  Nerves  and 
the  Cephalic  Vein;  these  branches  anastomose  very 
freely  with  the  Radial  Recurrent  Artery,  while  the 
external  and  posterior  branches  inosculate  with  the 
Interosseous  Recurrent. 

The  superior  Profunda  Artery  sometimes  arises 
from  the  Sub-scapular  or  from  the.  posterior  Cir- 
cumflex, and  in  some  instances  it  is  so  large  as  to 
appear  like  a division  of  the  Brachial  Artery  itself, 
in  which  case  it  sends  off  the  next  branch,  or  the 
inferior  Profunda ; the  Musculo-spiral  Branch  also 
is  frequently  very  large,  and  may  require  a ligature 
in  amputation  of  the  Arm,  particularly  if  there  have 
been  any  long  continued  disease  of  the  Elbow-joint; 
this  artery  lies  very  close  to  the  bone,  and  escaping 
observation  at  the  time  of  the  operation,  may  bleed 
smartly  some  hours  afterwards ; the  Surgeon  should, 
therefore,  examine  for  it,  and  with  a tenaculum  or 
forceps  draw  it  out  of  a tendinous  canal  into  which 
it  frequently  recedes. 


II. 

I 

ARTERIA  PROFUNDA  INFERIOR. 

% . 

This  artery  usually  arises  in  the  middle  third  of  the 
Arm,  opposite  the  insertion  of  the  Coraco-brachialis 
Muscle,  it  pierces  the  internal  Intermuscular  Liga- 
ment, and  ascends  obliquely  inwards  and  backwards 
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to  the  fossa  between  the  internal  Condyle  and  Ole- 
cranon Process,  where  it  ends  in  a free  inosculation 
wtth  the  posterior  Ulnar  Recurrent.  The  inferior 
Profunda  at  first  lies  on  the  Coraco-brachialis 
Tendon,  then  on  the  Brachialis  Posticus,  or  third 
division  of  the  Triceps,  and  is  accompanied  by  the 
Ulnar  Nerve,  which  lies  on  its  internal  or  ulnar  side. 
This  artery  gives  branches  to  the  integuments  and  to 
the  Brachialis-anticus  Muscle,  some  of  which  in- 
osculate with  the  Anastomotica  Magna.  In  the 
dissected  Arm,  the  inferior  Profunda  Artery  ap- 
pears at  some  distance  from  the  Brachial,  but  if  the 
Triceps  be  pressed  forwards  towards  the  Biceps,  so 
as  to  place  these  muscles  as  nearly  as  possible  in 
their  natural  relations,'those  vessels  will  be  found  very 
close  to  each  other ; so  that,  in  cutting  down  upon  the 
Brachial  Artery,  in  the  middle  of  the  Ann,  in  the  liv- 
ing subject,  the  inferior  Profunda,  from  its  simation, 
and  from  its  being  accompanied  by  the  Ulnar  Nerve, 
may  be  mistaken  for  the  Brachial ; this  error,  how- 
ever, may  be  avoided  by  recollecting,  that  the  Bra- 
chial Artery  is  the  nearest  to  the  Biceps,  and  is  a 
little  covered  hy  that  muscle ; in  general,  also,  there 
is  a material  difference  in  size  between  the  two 
vessels. 


III. 

ARTERIA  ANASTOMOTICA  MAGNA. 

Arises  from  the  Brachial  in  the  lower  third  of  the 
Arm.  runs  inwards  and  a little  downwards  towards 
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the  internal  Condyle,  bends  very  tortuously  across 
the  Brachialis-anticus  Muscles,  pierces  the  internal 
Intermuscular  Ligament,  and  between  the  Olecranon 
Process  and  internal  Condyle,  anastomoses  with  the 
inferior  Profunda,  and  with  the  posterior  Ulnar  Re- 
current Arteries.  As  the  Anastomotica  Magna  is 
crossing  the  Brachialis  Muscle,  branches  ascend 
from  it  to  meet  the  inferior  Profunda,  and  others 
descend  in  front  of  the  inner  Condyle,  and  join 
the  anterior  Ulnar  Recurrent ; one  or  two  small  lym- 
phatic glands  may,  in  general,  be  seen  attached  to 
this  artery  or  its  branches. 

From  the  radial  side  of  the  Brachial  Artery  arise 
several  branches ; these  may  be  considered  under  the 
general  name  of  Muscular  Arteries ; there  are  gene- 
rally three  or  four  of  considerable  size,  one  goes  to 
the  Coraco-brachialis,  two  or  three  to  the  Biceps, 
and  one  to  the  Brachialis-anticus  Muscles  ; all  these 
anastomose  with  each  other  and  with  the  muscular 
branches  of  theProfundse  Arteries.  About  the  mid- 
dle of  the  Aim  the  Brachial  Artery  gives  off  from 
its  outer  side  a branch  called  Arteria  Nutriiia 
Humeri ; this  artery  generally  pierces  the  tendon  of 
the  Coraco-brachialis  Muscle,  and  sends  several 
branches  to  the  surrounding  parts,  it  enters  the  bone 
obliquely  downwards,  and  soon  divides  into 
many  branches,  which  run  in  different  directions  to 
supply  the  cancelli  and  medullary  membrane  of  the 
Humerus,  and  to  anastomose  with  the  other  nutri- 
tious vessels  which  enter  the  bone  at  its  extremities. 

If  the  Humerus  be  fractured  near  its  centre,  this 
artery  may  be  inj  ured,  and  may  pour  out  blood  in 
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such  quantity  as  may  prevent  or  retard  the  process 
of  bony  union.  I have  heard  of  one  case,  in  which 
an  aneurism  of  this  artery  ensued  on  a fracture  of 
the  bone,  and  amputation  was  deemed  necessary. 

If  the  arteries  of  the  Aim  be  minutely  injected 
and  carefully  dissected,  the  Student  will  observe 
numerous  anastomoses  to  exist  from  the  Shoulder  to 
the  Elbow,  some  occur  in  the  integuments,  several 
in  the  muscles ; and  even  round  the  bone  many 
arteries  may  be  seen  inosculating  with  each  other. 
Around  the  Elbow  also  a free  communication  takes 
place  between  the  different  branches  of  the  Brachial 
Artery  and  the  several  Recurrents  from  the  fore 
Arm,  through  which  the  Radial  and  Ulnar  Arteries 
will  receive  an  ample  supply  of  blood,  when  the 
Brachial  Artery  shall  have  been  obliterated  near  its 
inferior  extremity ; even  if  this  trunk  be  obliterated 
near  the  Axilla,  collateral  circulation  will  be  es- 
tablished through  the  inosculations  of  the  Scapular, 
Acromial-thoracic,  and  Circumflex  Arteries,  with 
branches  of  the  superior  Profunda ; and  the  anas- 
tomoses of  the  Profundse  Arteries,  and  Anastomotica 
Magna,  with  the  recurrent  branches  of  the  Radial 
and  Ulnar  Arteries,  will  complete  the  ehain  of  com- 
munication between  the  vessels  of  the  Shoulder  and 
those  of  the  fore  Aim. 

Before  the  Student  proceed  to  dissect  the  arteries 
of  the  fore  Arm,  he  should  consider  what  practical 
deductions  may  be  drawn  from  the  dissection  he 
has  made  of  the  Brachial  Artery;  he  may  first  ob- 
serve the  practicability  of  compressing  this  artery  in 
almost  any  part  of  its  course,  and  may  learn  the 
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direction  in  which  the  pressure  should  be  applied 
in  the  different  parts  of  the:  limb ; if  the  artery  is 
to  be  compressed  in  the  upper  part  of  the  Arm,  the 
compress  should  be  placed  on  the  ulnar  side  of  the 
Humerus ; and  at  any  point  inferior  to  this  the 
Biceps  must  be  the  guide,  and  the  compress  should 
be  small,  so  as  to  admit  of  being  pressed  a little  under 
the  inner  edge  of  this  muscle.  The  Brachial  Artery 
is  most  favourably  situated  for  compression  as  it  is 
passing  over  the  insertion  of  the  Coraco-brachialis 
Muscle ; pressure,  however,  applied  in  this  situation 
is  attended  with  acute  pain,  in  consequence  of  the 
Median  Nerve  being  unavoidably  pressed  with  the 
artery  against  the  bone. 

The  operation  of  tying  the  Brachial  Artery  may 
be  required  in  cases  of  wound,  of  aneurism  of  the 
Brachial  Artery,  or  of  the  Radial,  Ulnar,  or  even  of 
the  Interosseous*  Arteries  in  the  upper  part  of  the 
fore  Arm.  The  Brachial  Artery  may  be  exposed  in 
the  upper  part  of  its  course  in  the  following  manner : 
the  patient  may  be  laid  horizontally,  or  seated  on  a 
low  chair,  and  the  affected  Arm  raised  from  the  side, 
and  placed  on  a table,  the  Hand  supinated  ; feel  for 
the  pulsation  of  the  artery,  and  observe  the  line  of 
the  Coraco-brachialis  Muscle,  and  along  the  ulnar 
side  of  this  muscle  make  an  incision  through  the  in- 
teguments about  two  inches  and  a half  long,  and 
divide  the  subjacent  cellular  membrane  cautiously, 
so  as  to  avoid  injuring  the  internal  Cutaneous  Nerve 
or  the  Basilic  Vein,  which  sometimes  runs  super- 

* See  Dublin  Hospital  Reports,  vol.  iii.  p.  135. 
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ficially  as  high  as  the  Axilla ; the  fascia  of  the  Ann 
is  next  to  be  divided  in  the  same  direction  as  the 
external  incision.  The  operator  should  recollect, 
that  in  this  situation  the  Ulnar  and  internal  Cuta- 
neous Nerves  are  on  the  ulnar  side  of  the  vessel,  and 
that  the  external  Cutaneous  and  Median  Nerves  are 
on  its  radial  side,  but  that  the  Median  Nerve  in 
some  subjects  is  superficial  to  the  artery  in  this  part 
of  the  Ann  ; if  the  fore  Arm  be  flexed  these  several 
nerves  become  relaxed,  and  can  be  drawn  to  either 
side,  then  by  removing  some  cellular  membrane,  the 
Brachial  Artery  and  Veins  may  be  observed.  It  will 
sometimes  happen,  that  the  artery,  when  exposed, 
does  not  pulsate,  and  there  may  be  some  difficulty  in 
distinguishing  it  from  the  nerve  or  veins ; alternately 
compressing  the  vessels  at  the  inferior  and  superior 
extremity  of  the  wound,  may  assist  in  the  discrimi- 
nation, and  putting  the  Arm  in  a relaxed  position  may 
restore  pulsation  in  the  artery ; the  operator  should 
carefully  separate  the  veins  from  the  artery,  and  then 
pass  the  aneurism  needle  around  the  latter,  directing 
it  from  the  ulnar  to  the  radial  side,  and  avoiding  the 
veins  and  nerves  on  either  side. 

Should  two  arteries  be  exposed,  in  consequence 
of  a high  division,  the  operator  should  endeavour  to 
ascertain,  by  pressure,  which  vessel  communicates 
with  the  wound  or  aneurismal  sac,  and  apply  the 
ligature  accordingly ; but  if  the  pulsation  cease,  only, 
when  both  vessels  are  compressed,  he  will  be  justified 
in  tying  both,  as  he  may  then  conclude  that  these 
arteries  communicate  with  each  other  above  the  seat 
of  disease  or  injury. 
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The  Brachial  Artery  may  be  tied  in  the  middle 
division  of  its  course,  by  making  an  incision  along 
the  ulnar  side  of  the  Biceps  Muscle,  of  the  same 
extent  and  with  the  same  caution  as  was  recom- 
mended in  the  former  operation : the  fascia  of  the 
Arm  being  divided,  the  operator  should  bend  the 
fore  Arm,  so  as  to  relax  the  Biceps,  and  then,  by 
raising  the  inner  margin  of  this  muscle,  the  Brachial 
Nerve  will  be  exposed,  lying  superficial  to  the  Bra- 
chial Vessels;  (in  some  subjects,  however,  the  nerve 
lies  between  the  artery  and  bone ;)  this  nerve  is  to 
be  drawn  inwards  with  a blunt  hook,  and  the  Biceps 
pressed  outwards  by  a broad  curved  retractor,  the 
Brachial  Artery  and  Veins  are  then  exposed,  and  the 
operation  is  to  be  concluded  as  before. 

In  performing  the  operation  in  this  situation,  there 
is  danger  of  mistaking  the  inferior  Profunda  Artery 
and  Ulnar  Nerve  for  the  Brachial  Artery  and  Nerve, 
particularly  if  the  collateral  vessels  have  become 
enlarged  in  consequence  of  disease  obstructing  the 
flow  of  blood  through  the  main  trunk ; hence,  the 
necessity  of  directing  the  incision  towards  the 
Biceps,  or  towards  the  axis  of  the  Humerus,  rather 
than  inwards  or  backwards  towards  the  Triceps. 

F or  the  cure  of  aneurism,  which  occurs  at  the  bend 
of  the  Elbow,  in  consequence  of  the  artery  being 
wounded  in  performing  venesection,  the  Brachial 
Artery  should  be  tied  in  the  inferior  part  of  its  course, 
and  as  near  as  possible  to  the  aneurismal  sac ; in 
such  a case  the  surrounding  parts  are  often  greatly 
changed,  not  only  in  their  appearance,  but  in  their 
relative  situation ; indeed  in  some  cases  the  tumour 
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itself  will  be  the  only  guide  to  the  artery  which  sup- 
plies it.  In  performing  the  operation  in  this  situation, 
the  Surgeon  should  recollect,  that  the  Brachial  Nerve 
is  on  the  ulnar  side  of  the  artery. 

The  Student  may  now  direct  his  attention  to  the 
relative  position  of  the  Cutaneous  Veins  to  the  artery 
at  the  bend  of  the  Elbow ; he  should  first  replace 
the  fascia  of  the  Biceps,  and  observe  how  this  binds 
down  the  artery  into  the  triangular  space  which  it 
covers,  and  from  this  he  may  infer  how  capable  it  is 
of  restraining  the  growth  and  modifying  the  form  of 
an  aneurism  in  cases  in  which  the  Brachial  Artery 
has  been  wounded  through  this  aponeurosis ; if  he 
replace  the  Cutaneous  Veins,  he  will  observe,  that 
the  Median  Basilic  runs  nearly  parallel  to  the  Bra- 
chial Artery,  but  superficial  to  the  aponeurosis  of 
the  Biceps,  in  consequence  of  which  this  vein  is 
observed,  in  the  living  Arm,  to  stand  out  more  pro- 
minent than  the  other  Cutaneous  Veins,  and  is,  there- 
fore, more  frequently  selected  for  blood-letting.  The 
Student  should  particularly  observe,  that  this  fascia 
does  not,  in  general,  separate  the  vein  and  artery 
for  any  considerable  distance,  and  he  ought,  there- 
fore, to  recollect,  that,  in  performing  venesection, 
if  he  perforate  the  Median  Basilic  Vein  exactly 
opposite  the  angle  of  flexion  of  the  Elbow,  or  a little 
above  it,  in  these  situations  the  artery  is  not  sepa- 
rated from  the  vein,  nor  is  it  protected  by  this  apo- 
neurosis. 

If  the  Basilic  Vein  be  opened  below  the  bending 
of  the  Elbow,  and  that  the  lancet  pierce  the  vein 
and  fascia  of  the  Biceps,  and  then  wound  the  Bra- 
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chial  Artery,  the  patient  will,  most  probably,  have  an 
ordinary  circumscribed  aneurism,  in  consequence  of 
the  pressure  which  is  immediately  applied  to  stop  the 
haemorrhage  exciting  adhesive  inflammation  around 
the  blood  that  has  been  effused  beneath  the  fascia 
of  the  Biceps  and  of  the  fore  Arm  ; in  such  a case, 
the  Surgeon  must  tie  the  artery  in  the  inferior  divi- 
sion of  its  course,  and  as  close  to  tire  disease  as  he 
possibly  can. 

Brachial  aneurism,  however,  which  commences 
at  the  bend  of  the  Elbow,  in  consequence  of  a 
wound,  is  not  always  circumscribed,  sometimes  the 
tumour  extends  up  the  Arm  between  the  Biceps 
and  Triceps  Muscles,  the  fascia  of  the  Arm  pre- 
venting its  increase  in  a lateral  direction  ; in  one 
instance  I saw  the  disease  extend  from  the  Elbow 
near  to  the  Axilla.  In  this  diffused  aneurism,  the 
Surgeon  must  tie  the  Brachial  Artery  in  the  upper 
part  of  its  course,  and  apply  moderate  compression 
along  the  aneurismal  sac ; this  plan  of  treatment 
succeeded  in  the  case  to  which  I have  alluded,  and 
in  which  the  operation  was  performed  by  Mr.  Wilmot 
in  Jervis-slreet  Infirmary,  and  a perseverance  in 
the  use  of  moderate  compression  for  some  weeks, 
caused  the  total  disappearance  of  the  disease.* 


• Mr.  Todd  informs  me,  that  during  the  last  winter  a case  of 
this  accident  was  admitted  under  his  care  in  the  Richmond  Sur- 
gical Hospital,  and  was  successfully  treated  without  operation. 
The  patient,  a police  officer,  was  of  a full  habit ; the  tumour  was 
large,  with  strong  pulsation,  and  the  general  swelling  of  the  arm 
very  considerable.  Active  depletion,  moderate  compression  of 
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In  no  case  of  diffused  or  circumscribed  aneurism 
at  the  bend  of  the  Elbow,  have  I seen  it  necessary 
to  open  the  sac  or  tie  the  artery  below  the  tumour. 
Dr.  Colles,  whose  experience  and  great  opportunity 
for  observation  render  every  practical  remark  of  his 
worthy  of  attention,  thus  expresses  himself  on  this 
subject,  in  his  Course  of  Lectures  on  the  Theory  and 
Practice  of  Surgery  : “ I have  operated  repeatedly, 
and  with  success,  for  the  cure  of  Brachial  Aneurism, 
in  consequence  of  injury  to  the  artery  in  performing 
venesection ; I have  also  frequently  assisted  others 
in  operating  for  the  same  cause,  and  with  the  same 
result,  and  I never  yet  found  it  necessary  to  open  the 
aneurismal  sac,  or  to  look  for  the  vessel  below  the 
tumour,  or  to  apply  more  than  one  ligature  around 
the  artery,  and  which  I think  ought  always  to  be 
tied  as  near  as  possible  to  the  seat  of  the  disease  ; 
for  in  this  species  of  aneurism,  the  coats  of  the  vessel 
have  not  undergone  any  morbid  change,  as  is  gene- 
rally the  case  in  aneurism  in  the  inferior  extremity.” 
In  performing  venesection,  if  the  lancet  wound 
the  artery  above  the  semilunar  edge  of  the  fascia  of 
the  Biceps,  pressure  may  cause  a direct  adhesion 
between  the  edges  of  the  opening  in  the  back  of  the 
vein  and  in  the  front  of  the  artery,  so  that  at  each 
systole  of  the  Heart,  part  of  the  blood  is  propelled 
from  the  artery  into  the  vein,  causing  this  vessel  to 

the  limb,  an  horizontal  position,  and  latterly  friction  and  com- 
pression more  directly  applied  to  the  tumour,  were  the  curative 
means  resorted  to.  The  tumour  has  been  entirely  absorbed,  and 
the  patient  sustains  no  inconvenience  whatsoever. 
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become  varicose  and  distended  immediately  in  front 
of  the  artery;  this  affection  is  denominated  an 
Aneurismal  Varix.  From  the  same  causes  adhesive 
inflammation  may  connect  the  vein  and  artery,  but 
at  some  distance,  in  consequence,  perhaps,  of  blood 
being  effused  between  them  ; a small  intervening  sac 
will  then  be  formed  communicating  with  both  ves- 
sels, and  producing  the  same  effects  on  the  vein  as 
in  the  aneurismal  varix ; this  disease  is  named 
Varicose  Aneurism.  In  neither  of  these  last-men- 
tioned forms  of  aneurism,  is  the  operation  of  tying 
the  Brachial  Artery  required,  except  in  some  rar6 
instances  of  varicose  aneurism,  in  which  the  inter- 
mediate sac  has  increased  in  size,  and  compressing 
the  vein  has  extended  itself  as  a common  aneurismal 
tumour  so  as  to  require  similar  treatment. 

Thus,  from  accident  in  venesection,  four  forms  of 
aneurism  may  arise;  first,  circumscribed  aneurism, 
filling  up  the  hollow  at  the  bend  of  the  Elbow; 
secondly,  diffused  aneurism,  in  which  the  disease 
extends  from  the  Elbow  along  the  line  of  the  artery 
towards  the  Axilla ; in  both  these  forms  of  the  dis- 
ease, the  operation  of  tying  the  Brachial  Artery 
may  be  necessary ; thirdly,  aneurismal  varix ; and 
fourthly,  varicose  aneurism  : in  neither  of  which  will 
an  operation  be  generally  required,  except  under 
the  circumstance  above  mentioned. 

When  the  Radial  Artery  arises  high  in  the  Arm, 
it  descends  parallel  to  the  proper  Brachial,  and  lies 
more  superficial,  particularly  at  the  bend  of  the 
Elbow,  and  is,  therefore,  in  greater  danger  of  being 
wounded  in  opening  the  Median  Basilic  Vein : 
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however,  I have  never  seen,  in  any  irregular  dis- 
tribution of  the  arteries  of  the  Arm,  any  branch  of 
importance  run  superficial  to  the  fascia  of  the  Biceps 
or  of  the  fore  Arm,  although  I have  remarked,  that 
the  Radial  Artery,  in  cases  of  this  high  division  of 
the  Brachial,  is  not  so  much  overlapped  by  the 
Pronator  and  Supinator  Muscles,  as  when  it  arises 
from  the  Brachial  in  the  hollow  at  the  bend  of  the 
Elbow.* 

* Every  person  who  has  been  in  the  habit  of  dissecting 
arteries,  must  have  observed  great  variety  in  the  Brachial  Ar- 
tery, both  in  respect  to  the  place  in  which  it  divides,  as  well  as 
in  the  size  of  the  superficial  or  irregular  branch,  which,  how- 
ever, in  most  instances  becomes  the  Radial  Artery.  It  is  im- 
possible to  state  in  what  proportion  these  varieties  occur;  they 
are  met  with  more  frequently  in  one  season  than  in  another.  In 
the  session  of  1821-22,  I examined  the  Brachial  Arteries  in 
forty  injected  subjects,  and  in  four  only  was  there  a high  di- 
vision, and  in  each  of  these,  it  was  the  Radial  Artery  that  arose 
thus  high  in  the  Arm.  In  the  session  of  1822-25  I again 
took  notes  of  the  appearance  of  the  Brachial  Arteries  in  forty  in- 
jected subjects,  and  in  seventeen  of  them  irregularities  in  these 
arteries  existed.  In  ten  there  was  a high  division  of  the  Brachal 
into  the  Radial  and  Ulnar  Arteries ; in  three,  a small  branch 
arose  from  the  upper  part  of  the  Brachial,  and  descending  to  the 
Elbow,  it  joined  the  Radial  Artery ; in  two  instances  this  super- 
ficial branch  descended  in  the  fore  Arm  beneath  the  superficial 
Flexors,  and  was  distributed  to  the  muscles  in  this  region ; and 
in  two  cases,  this  superficial  branch  accompanied  the  Brachial 
Nerve  beneath  the  annular  ligament  of  the  Carpus,  and  joined 
the  superficial  palmar  arch  of  arteries. 

In  these  eighty  subjects  the  Brachial  Arteries  of  which  I par- 
ticularly examined,  the  Ulnar  and  Interosseous  Arteries  were 
perfectly  regular.  I have,  however,  seen  instances  in  which  the 
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The  Student  may  now  proceed  with  the  dissection 
of  the  Radial  and  Ulnar  Arteries ; he  should  first 
raise  the  integuments  from  the  fore  and  back  part 
of  the  Arm  and  Hand,  leaving  the  general  fascia 
uninjured,  to  the  connexions  of  which  he  should 
attend. 

The  fascia  of  the  fore  Ann  is  continued  from  that 
of  the  Arm ; it  adheres  to  the  condyles  of  the  Hu- 
merus and  to  the  muscles  which  arise  from  them, 
it  receives  additional  fibres  from  the  aponeurosis  of 
the  Biceps,  it  confines  all  the  superficial  muscles 
and  tendons  of  the  fore  Arm,  and  sends  processes 
beneath  these  to  bind  down  the  deeper  seated  mus- 
cles ; it  is  very  tense  on  the  back  of  the  fore  Arm, 
and  adheres  to  the  Olecranon  Process  and  to  the 
posterior  part  of  the  Ulna ; inferiorly,  it  is  also  con- 
nected to  the  Radius  and  to  the  annular  ligaments 
of  the  Carpus.  On  the  back  of  the  Hand  the  integu- 
ments are  thin  and  the  fascia  weak,  but  in  the  palm 
of  the  Hand  the  fascia  is  very  strong,  the  integu- 
ments are  very  thick,  and  the  adipose  substance  is 
of  a peculiar  granulated  appearance,  and  supplied 
with  a great  number  of  small  arteries.  The  Palmar 
Aponeurosis  is  united  to  the  anterior  annular  liga- 
ment, and  receives  fibres  from  the  tendon  of  the 
Palmaris  Longus,  and  from  the  fascia  of  the  fore 
Ann  ; it  adheres  to  the  muscles  of  the  Thumb  and 
of  the  little  Finger,  is  extended  over  the  tendons. 

Ulnar  Artery  was  the  most  superficial  at  the  bend  of  the  Elbow, 
and  passed  between  the  fascia,  and  the  flexor  and  pronator 
muscles. 
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nerves,  and  vessels,  binds  these  down  in  the  hollow 
of  the  Palm,  and  is  very  tense  when  the  Fingers  are 
extended  ; opposite  the  digital  end  of  the  four  Meta- 
carpal Bones,  the  fibres  of  this  aponeurosis  separate, 
and  are  inserted  into  the  sheath  of  each  of  the  Flexor 
Tendons,  and  into  the  sides  of  the  first  Phalanges. 
The  Palmar  Aponeurosis  is  composed  of  radiating 
fibres,  which  run  from  the  annular  ligament  of  the 
Carpus  towards  the  Fingers,  and  before  they  sepa- 
rate to  go  to  their  insertion,  they  are  crossed  by  very 
strong  transverse  bands. 

The  fascia  of  the  fore  Arm  may  be  now  divided, 
and  by  separating  the  Supinator  Radii  Longus  Mus- 
cle from  the  Pronator  Teres,  the  origin  of  the  two 
principal  arteries  of  the  fore  Arm  will  be  exposed. 
The  Radial  Artery  is  most  superficial  in  the  fore 
Arm,  but  its  tenninating  branches  lie  very  deep  in 
the  Hand ; the  Ulnar  Artery,  on  the  contrary,  lies 
deep  on  the  upper  part  of  the  fore  Arm,  and  its  ter- 
mination in  the  Hand  is  superficial ; the  Ulnar  is 
larger  than  the  Radial,  and  gives  off  the  Interosse- 
ous; the  Radial,  however,  in  direction,  appears 
to  be  the  continuation  of  the  Brachial ; the  Student 
will  find  it  most  convenient  to  examine  this  artery 
first. 
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ARTERIA  RADIALIS. 

The  Radial  Artery,  whether  it  arise  from  the 
Brachial  at  the  bend  of  the  Elbow,  or  at  any  dis- 
tance above  this,  always  runs  along  the  radial  side 
of  the  fore  Arm  to  the  Wrist,  (if  a line  be  drawn 
from  the  middle  of  the  bend  of  the  Elbow  to  the 
Thumb,  it  will  be  parallel  to  the  Radial  Artery,) 
it  then  turns  round  the  outer  side  of  the  Carpus,  be- 
neath the  extensor  tendons  of  the  Thumb,  and  run- 
ning forwards,  sinks  into  the  cleft  between  the  meta- 
carpal bones  of  the  Thumb  and  index  Finger,  where 
it  terminates  by  dividing  into  three  branches. 

The  Student  should  first  examine  the  relative 
anatomy  of  this  artery  in  the  fore  Arm.  In  this 
region  the  Radial  Artery  is  covered  only  by  the 
integuments  and  general  aponeurosis,  and  by  the 
fascia  which  covers  the  deep-seated  muscles.  In 
the  upper  third  of  the  fore  Arm  the  Radial  Artery 
is  concealed  by  the  Pronator  Teres  Muscle  on  its 
ulnar,  and  by  the  Supinator  Longus  on  its  radial 
side,  by  gently  separating  these,  the  artery  is  ex- 
posed ; in  the  middle  third  it  lies  between  the  ten- 
dons of  the  Flexor  Carpi  Radialis  on  its  ulnar,  and 
Supinator  Longus  on  its  radial  side,  the  tendon  of 
the  Supinator  extending  over  it  a little;  in  the  inferior 
third  of  the  fore  Arm,  the  tendon  of  the  Flexor  Carpi 
Radialis  is  still  to  its  ulnar  side,  and  the  tendon  of 
the  Supinator  Longus  and  the  external  edge  of  the 
Radius  are  to  its  radial  side. 
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In  the  superior  third  of  its  course,  the  Radial 
Artery  lies  on  the  tendon  of  the  Biceps,  on  a quan- 
tity of  cellular  membrane  and  fat,  and  on  several 
branches  of  the  Musculo-spiral  Nerve,  all  which 
connect  it  to  the  Supinator  Radii  Brevis  Muscle. 
In  the  middle  third  of  the  fore  Arm,  the  Radial 
Artery  lies  on  the  tendon  of  the  Pronator  Teres,  and 
on  the  radial  origin  of  the  Flexor  Digitorum  Sub- 
limis.  In  the  inferior  third  of  the  fore  Arm,  the 
Radial  Artery  lies  on  the  Flexor  Pollicis,  on  the 
Pronator  Quadratus,  and  on  the  extremity  of  the 
Radius. 

As  the  Radial  Artery  passes  round  the  outer 
side  of  the  Carpus,  towards  the  cleft  between  the 
Thumb  and  index  Finger,  it  lies  upon  the  capsular 
and  external  lateral  ligaments  of  the  Carpus,  and  on 
the  head  of  the  first  Metacarpal  Bone ; in  this  part 
of  its  course  it  is  covered  by  the  integuments  and 
by  the  three  extensor  tendons  of  the  Thumb. 

In  some  subjects  the  Radial  Artery  turns  round 
the  Radius  at  the  distance  of  an  inch,  or  even  more, 
above  its  inferior  extremity,  and  then  descends  along 
the  back  of  the  Carpus  to  the  angle  between  the 
Thumb  and  index  Finger ; a large  cutaneous  vein 
and  a branch  of  the  Musculo-spiral  Nerve  run  su- 
perficial and  parallel  to  this  portion  of  the  artery. 
The  Radial  Artery  then  sinks  into  the  cleft  between 
the  metacarpal  bones  of  the  Thumb  and  index  Finger, 
behind  the  Abductor  Indicis  and  Adductor  Pollicis 
Muscles;  in  some  cases  it  perforates  these  muscles ; 
and  in  this  space  it  divides  into  its  three  terminating 
branches. 
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The  Radial  Artery  sends  off  a number  of  branches, 
few  of  which,  however,  are  of  sufficient  size  or 
importance  to  have  received  distinct  names : almost 
immediately  after  its  origin  it  sends  off  its  first,  and 
one  of  its  principal  branches. 

1.  Arteria  radialis  recurrens  is  a large 
tortuous  artery,  it  is  concealed  by  the  Supinator 
Longus,  and  lies  upon  the  Supinator  Brevis;  its 
branches  are  entangled  in  a quantity  of  loose  cellular 
membrane  and  in  the  divisions  of  the  Musculo-spiral 
Nerve.  The  Radial  Recurrent  first  runs  outwards, 
then  bends  upwards,  in  an  arched  manner,  and  as- 
cends in  front  of  the  external  condyle  of  the  Hu- 
merus, and  between  the  Supinator  Longus  and 
Brachialis  Anticus  Muscles. 

From  the  Radial  Recurrent  several  branches  de- 
scend to  supply  the  Supinator  Longus  and  Brevis 
Muscles,  others  are  distributed  to  the  Synovial  Mem- 
brane, and  to  the  Brachialis  Anticus  Muscle,  and 
the  continuation  of  the  artery  ascends  close  to  the 
Humerus,  and  inosculates  with  the  Musculo-spiral 
Artery,  a branch  of  the  superior  Profunda. 

As  the  Radial  Artery  descends  along  the  fore 
Arm,  it  gives  off  numerous  small  twigs  to  the  mus- 
cles on  each  side,  and  about  an  inch  above  the  lower 
end  of  the  Radius  it  sends  off  the  next  branch  of 
importance. 

2.  Arteria  superficialis  volte.  This  artery 
runs  superficially  downwards  and  inwards  over  the 
annular  ligament  of  the  Carpus,  and  over  the  origin 
of  the  small  muscles  of  the  Thumb,  it  distributes 
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branches  to  these  muscles  and  to  the  integuments  of 

O 

the  palm  of  the  Hand,  and  anastomoses  with  the 
superficial  Palmar  Artery  from  the  Ulnar,  thus 
completing  the  superficial  palmar  arch  of  arteries. 
There  is  great  variety  in  the  size  and  origin  of  the 
superficialis  Volae  Artery;  sometimes  it  is  as  large 
as  the  continuation  of  the  Radial,  and  arises  from 
it  high  in  the  fore  Arm,  and  runs  down  parallel  to  it 
as  far  as  the  Wrist ; in  such  a case  it  not  only  anas- 
tomoses very.ireely  with  the  superficial  Palmar  Ar- 
tery, but  also  sends  a digital  branch  to  the  Thumb 
or  index  Finger;  at  other  times  the  Superficialis 
Volae  is  extremely  small,  and  sometimes  is  altogether 
wanting* 

3.  Arteria  anterior  carpi  radialis  is  a small 
branch  ; its  name  implies  its  situation ; it  runs  across 
the  lower  extremity  of  the  Radius  beneath  all  the 
flexor  tendons,  supplies  the  ligaments  and  bones 
of  the  Carpus,  and  inosculates  with  the  anterior  In- 
teroseous  Artery,  and  with  the  corresponding  branch 
from  the  Ulnar  Artery. 

As  the  Radial  Artery  runs  along  the  side  and 
back  of  the  Carpus,  it  sends  off  the  following 
branches : — 


* To  the  Finger,  feeling  the  pulse  of  an  individual  in  whom 
the  Superficial  Voice  arose  higher  and  was  larger  than  usual,  a 
sensation  of  a fuller  and  stronger  pulsation  might  be  communi- 
cated than  was  natural  or  consistent  with  the  symptoms  of  dis- 
ease under  which  the  patient  laboured.  It  may  not  be  amiss 
then,  in  particular  cases,  to  feel  the  pulsation  of  other  arteries 
beside  that  of  the  Radial. 
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4.  Arteria  dorsalis  carpi  radialis  is  much 
larger  than  the  last  described  artery,  it  runs  across 
the  back  of  the  Carpus  beneath  the  extensor  tendons, 
supplying  the  Synovial  Membrane  and  bones  of 
the  Carpus,  and  anastomosing  with  a similar  branch 
from  the  Ulnar  Artery ; it  also  sends  branches  up- 
wards on  the  back  of  the  Radius  and  Ulna,  which 
inosculate  with  the  Interosseous  Arteries.  The 
Dorsalis  Carpi  Radialis  sometimes  arises  from  the 
Radial  Artery  in  the  fore  Arm  above  the  Carpus,  and 
turning  round  the  lower  end  of  the  Radius,  it  ter- 
minates in  the  usual  manner.  This  artery  sometimes 
sends  a branch  to  the  Metacarpus,  which  runs  across 
the  Metacarpal  Bones,  supplying  the  integuments 
and  the  posterior  Interossei  Muscles ; this  Metacar- 
pal Artery  sometimes  ^ arises  from  the  trunk  of  the 
Radial  Artery. 

4,  *5.  Arteria  dorsales  pollicis.  In  general 
there  are  two  branches  which  run  along  the  dorsum 
of  the  Thumb,  one  on  the  ulnar,  the  other  on  the 
radial  side,  they  sometimes  arise  separately,  and 
sometimes  by  one  trank ; that  which  runs  on  the 
ulnar  side  sends  a branch  to  the  index  Finger,  called, 
Arteria  Dorsalis  Indicis.  The  Dorsalis  Indicis  and 
Dorsalis  Pollicis  Ulnaris  often  arise  by  a common 
trunk  of  considerable  size,  which  will  ran  as  far  as 
the  fold  of  the  integuments,  between  the  Thumb  and 
index  Finger,  and  will  there  divide  into  its  two 
branches.  The  Radial  Artery  then  runs  forwards 
between  the  Metacarpal  Bones  of  the  Thumb  and 
index  Finger,  and  beneath  the  posterior  margin  of 
the  Abductor  Indicis  and  Adductor  Pollicis  Muscles 
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divides  into  its  three  last  branches,  viz.  Arteria 

Magna  Pollieis,  Radialis  Indicis,  and  Palmaris  Pro- 
funda. 

6.  Arteria  magna  vel  princeps  pollicis,  runs 
between  the  Abductor  Indicis  and  Abductor  Pollicis 
Muscles,  along  the  ulnar  side  of  the  Metacarpal 
Bone  of  the  Thumb,  and  at  the  digital  end  of  this 
bone  it  divides  into  two  branches,  which  run  along 
the  radial  and  ulnar  side  of  the  phalanges  of  the 
Thumb,  and  about  the  middle  of  the  palmar  aspect 
of  the  last  phalanx  they  converge  and  form  an  arch, 
from  the  convexity  of  which  proceed  several  branches 
to  the  cellular  membrane  and  to  the  integuments  on 
the  extremity  of  the  Thmb,  which  are  highly  orga- 
nized on  this  as  well  as  on  the  Fingers.  There  is 
often  a branch  of  communication  between  the  super- 
ficial palmar  arch  and  these  cfigital  branches  of  the 
Thumb. 

7.  Arteria  radialis  indicis,  runs  along  the  radial 
side  of  the  index  Finger,  and  at  the  anterior  edge  of 
the  Abductor  Pollicis  anastomoses  with  the  last 
described  artery  and  with  a branch  from  the  super- 
ficial palmar  arch  of  arteries ; it  then  continues  its 
course  along  the  side  of  this  Finger  to  its  last 
phalanx,  when  it  inclines  to  the  front,  and  anasto- 
mosing with  the  Digital  Artery  from  the  opposite 
side,  ends  in  numerous  branches,  which  are  dis- 
tributed to  the  cellular  membrane  and  integuments 
in  the  same  manner  as  in  all  the  other  Fingers. 

8.  Arteria  palmaris  profunda,*  sinks  deep  into 

* The  Student  may  postpone  the  dissection  of  this  branch  un- 
til he  has  traced  the  Ulnar  Artery  to  its  termination,  and  ex- 
posed all  the  superficial  arteries  in  the  palm  of  the  Hand. 
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the  palm  of  the  Hand,  between  the  Metacarpal 
Bones  of  the  Thumb  and  index  Finger,  and  runs 
across  the  Interossei  Muscles  and  the  four  Metacar- 
pal Bones  near  their  carpal  extremity ; this  artery  is 
covered  by  the  Flexor  Tendons  and  Lumbricales 
Muscles,  and  opposite  the  Metacarpal  Bone,  sup- 
porting the  little  Finger,  it  inosculates  with  the  Ar- 
teria  Communicans,  a branch  from  the  Ulnar  Artery, 
thus  completing  the  deep  palmar  arch.  The  con- 
vexity of  this  arch  is  directed  towards  the  Fingers, 
and  gives  origin  to  four  or  five  small  branches 
which  supply  the  Interossei  Muscles ; some  of  these 
branches  run  as  far  as  the  cleft  between  the  Fingers, 
and  anastomose  with  the  Digital  Arteries  from  the 
superficial  palmar  arch. 

The  Student  may  now  consider  in  what  situation 
the  Radial  Artery  may  be  exposed  during  life,  for 
the  purpose  of  passing  a ligature  around  it. 

A Surgeon  may  be  required  to  tie  the  Radial  Ar- 
tery in  any  part  of  its  course  in  consequence  of  aneu- 
rism, or  of  wounds  either  of  the  trunk  of  the  artery 
or  of  some  of  those  branches  which  are  distributed 
to  the  Thumb  and  Palm  of  the  Hand,  particularly  of 
the  Superficialis  V oke,  or  of  that  large  branch  which 
often  runs  in  the  fold  of  integument  between  the 
Thumb  and  index  Finger. 

The  Radial  Artery  may  be  tied  in  any  part  of  its 
course.  In  the  middle  and  inferior  third  of  the  fore 
Arm  this  operation  can  be  performed  with  facility, 
as  the  artery  is  in  those  situations  almost  superficial’ 
and  its  pulsation  can  be  felt ; but  in  the  superior 
third  it  is  attended  with  some  difficulty,  as  the  artery 
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is  overlapped  by  the  Supinator  Longus  and  Pronator 
Teres  Muscles. 

The  Radial  Artery  may  be  tied  in  the  superior 
third  of  the  fore  Arm  by  making  an  incision  through 
the  integuments  about  three  inches  long,  commencing 
a little  below  the  bend  of  the  Elbow,  and  extending 
it  obliquely  downwards  and  outwards  a little  to  the 
radial  side  of  the  middle  line  of  the  fore  Arm ; in  this 
incision  the  branches  of  the  Median  Vein  should  be 
avoided.  The  fascia  of  the  Arm  is  next  to  be  divided 
in  the  same  direction  as  the  external  incision ; the 
Supinator  Longus  can  then  be  separated  from  the 
Pronator  Teres,  and  pressed  towards  the  radial  side 
of  the  wound ; the  deep  fascia  of  the  Arm  being  thus 
exposed,  is  also  to  be  divided,  and  the  Radial  Ar- 
tery and  its  accompanying  veins  are  brought  into 
view ; the  veins  must  be  carefully  detached  from  the 
artery.  The  Musculo-spiral  Nerve  in  this  situation 
lies  to  the  radial  side  of  the  artery,  and  at  some  dis- 
tance from  it ; the  aneurism  needle  can  be  easily- 
passed  under  the  vessel,  and  it  should  be  directed 
from  its  radial  to  its  ulnar  side. 

The  Radial  Artery  may  be  tied  in  the  middle  third 
of  the  fore  Arm  by  making  an  incision  two  or 
three  inches  in  length  over  the  ulnar  edge  of  the  Su- 
pinator Longus  Muscle,  then  by  dividing  the  two 
layers  of  fasciae,  as  in  the  last  described  operation, 
the  artery  will  be  exposed,  and  the  aneurism  needle 
may  be  passed  under  it  from  its  radial  to  its  ulnar 
side,  avoiding  the  veins  and  the  Musculo-spiral 
Nerve,  which  in  this  situation  lies  to  the  radial  side, 
and  very  near  the  artery. 
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The  Radial  Artery  may  he  tied  in  the  inferior  third 
of  the  fore  Arm  by  making  an  incision  two  or  three 
inches  long  at  the  radial  side  of  the  tendon  of  the 
Flexor  Carpi  Radialis;  the  fasciae  are  to  be  then 
divided,  as  in  the  former  operations,  and  the  artery 
is  easily  exposed. 
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ARTERIA  ULNARIS. 

The  Ulnar  Artery  runs  obliquely  from  the  division 
of  the  Brachial,  towards  the  ulnar  side  of  the  fore 
Arm,  and  near  the  Wrist  it  bends  a little  outwards, 
or  towards  the  mesial  line,  passes  over  the  Annular 
Ligament  on  the  radial  side  of  the  Pisiform  Bone,  to 
which  it  is  attached  by  a strong  band  of  fibres,  which 
connect  this  bone  to  the  Annular  Ligament;  the 
Ulnar  Artery  then  runs  along  the  Palm  of  the  Hand, 
between  the  Palmar  aponeurosis  and  the  Flexor 
Tendons,  towards  the  Metacarpal  Bone  of  the  index 
Finger,  where  it  inosculates  with  the  Arteria  Super- 
ficialis  Volae  and  Radialis  Indicis. 

In  this  course  the  Ulnar  Artery  is  covered,  in  the 
superior  third  of  the  fore  Ann,  by  the  superficial 
Flexors  and  Pronators,  namely,  the  Pronator  Teres, 
Flexor  Carpi  Radialis,  Palmaris  Longus,  and  Flexor 
Digitorum  Sublimis;  in  the  middle  and  inferior 
thirds  of  the  fore  Arm  it  is  only  covered  by  the  in- 
teguments and  general  aponeurosis,  and  by  a deep 
layer  of  fascia,  which  passes  from  the  tendon  of  the 
Flexor  Ulnaris  to  the  Flexor  Digitorum  Profundus. 
In  the  inferior  third  of  the  fore  Arm  the  pulsation  of 
the  artery  can  be  felt,  but  not  in  the  middle  third, 
for  there  the  Flexor  Ulnaris  and  Sublimis  almost 
cover  it;  in  the  palm  of  the  Hand  the  Ulnar  Artery 
is  covered  by  the  integuments  and  palmar  aponeu- 
rosis. 
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The  Ulnar  Artery,  immediately  after  its  origin, 
lies  for  a short  distance  on  the  Brachialis  Anticus 
Muscle ; in  the  three  divisions  of  the  fore  Arm  it 
rests  on  the  Flexor  Digitorum  Profundus;  at  the 
W rist  it  lies  on  the  Annular  Ligament ; and  in  the 
Hand  it  crosses  over  the  several  tendons  iri  that 
region. 

The  Ulnar  Artery  is  accompanied  by  two  veins, 
one  at  either  side ; the  Median  or  Brachial  Nerve  is 
counected  to  the  Ulnar  Artery  for  about  an  inch, 
but  this  nerve  then  perforates  the  Pronator  Teres, 
and  is  separated  by  the  ulnar  origin  of  this  muscle 
from  the  artery,  and  then  descends  in  the  middle  line 
of  the  fore  Arm.  At  the  lower  part  of  the  upper 
third  of  the  fore  Arm  the  Ulnar  Nerve  becomes  at- 
tached to  the  artery,  and  accompanies  it  as  far  as  the 
Hand ; in  the  fore  Arm  the  Nerve  lies  to  the  ulnar 
side  of  the  artery,  but  on  the  Annular  Ligament  it  is 
rather  posterior  to  it.  In  this  course  the  Ulnar  Ar- 
tery sends  oft’  several  branches,  of  which  the  follow- 
ing are  the  principal : — 

1,  2.  Arteri/E  recurrentes.  The  Arteria  Re- 
currens,  anterior  and  posterior,  arises  from  the 
Ulnar,  immediately  below  the  Elbow-joint;  they 
sometimes  arise  by  a common  trunk,  which  soon 
subdivides,  sometimes  they  arise  distinctly.  The 
Anterior  Recurrent  Artery  is  the  smaller  of  the  two, 
it  passes  upwards  beneath  the  Pronator  Teres  Mus- 
cle, on  the  anterior  surface  of  the  joint,  and  on  the 
Brachialis  Anticus  Muscle,  to  all  of  which  it  gives 
several  branches ; it  anastomoses  with  the  Arteria 
Anastomotica  Magna,  and  with  branches  from  the 
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Inferior  Profunda.  The  Posterior  Recurrent  is  an 
artery  of  very  considerable  size,  it  passes  upwards 
and  backwards  beneath  the  Ulnar  Nerve,  behind  the 
internal  Condyle,  and  between  the  two  origins  of 
the  Flexor  Carpi  Ulnaris ; it  gives  several  branches 
to  this  muscle,  also  to  the  lower  part  of  the  Triceps, 
and  to  the  Synovial  Membrane  of  the  Elbow-joint, 
and  in  the  fossa  between  the  internal  Condyle  and 
Olecranon  Process  this  artery  terminates  in  a free 
inosculation  with  the  Inferior  and  Superior  Pro- 
fundae  and  Anastomotica  Magna. 

Immediately  after  its  recurrent  branches  the  Ul- 
nar Artery  sends  backwards  its  third  branch,  viz. 
the  Interosseus  Artery,  the  dissection  of  which  the 
Student  may  defer  until  that  of  the  Ulnar  Artery  is 
concluded.  As  the  Ulnar  Artery  descends  along  the 
fore  Arm  it  sends  off  numerous  branches  to  the  mus- 
cles, one  in  particular,  which  arises  immediately 
after  the  Interosseous  Artery,  and  runs  down  the 
middle  of  the  fore  Arm  along  with  the  Brachial 
Nerve,  and  is  distributed  to  the  Superficial  Flexors ; 
in  some  subjects  this  branch  is  very  large,  and 
passes  beneath  the  annular  ligament  of  the  Wrist, 
along  with  the  Flexor  Tendons ; in  the  palm  of  the 
Hand  it  becomes  superficial,  and  joins  the  centre  of 
the  superficial  palmar  arch  of  arteries;  in  such  a 
case  if  this  arch  or  any  of  its  branches  be  wounded, 
there  must  be  considerable  difficulty  in  restraining 
haemorrhage,  as  mere  pressure  on  the  Radial  and 
(Jlnar  Arteries  could  not  suffice. 

A little  above  the  styloid  process  of  the  Ulna,  the 
Ulnar  Artery  sends  off  two  small  branches,  one  to 
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the  back,  the  other  to  the  front  of  the  Carpus, 
named  accordingly : — 

4,  5.  x\RTERIjE  carpi  ulnaris,  anterior  et  pos- 
terior, these  arteries  are  similar  in  their  course 
and  termination  to  the  corresponding  branches  ot 
the  Radial  Artery,  with  which,  and  with  the  An- 
terior and  Posterior  Interosseous  Arteries,  they 
freely  inosculate. 

The  Ulnar  Artery,  as  it  is  passing  over  the  An- 
nular ligament,  continues  to  send  off  on  either  side 
small  branches  to  the  cellular  membrane  and  inte- 
guments, and  having  arrived  opposite  the  base  of  the 
Metacarpal  Bone  of  the  little  Finger,  divides  into 
two  branches,  namely,  Arleria  Communicans  vel 
Profunda,  and  Arteria  Palmaris  Superficialis. 

Arteria  communicans  vel  profunda,  passes 
backwards  between  the  Flexor  Brevis  and  Abduc- 
tor Minimi  Digiti  Muscles,  to  which  it  gives  many 
branches,  it  then  joins  the  extremity  of  the  Arteria 
Palmaris  Profunda,  the  last  branch  of  the  Radial 
Artery,  and  thus  completes  the  deep  palmar  arch 
of  arteries;  this  branch  of  the  Ulnar  Artery  is 
accompanied  by  the  larger  division  of  the  Ulnar 
Nerve, 

7.  Arteria  palmaris  superficialis  runs  ob- 
liquely across  the  palm  of  the  Hand  towards  the 
centre  of  the  Metacarpal  Bone  of  the  index  Finger, 
nearly  parallel  to  that  fold  or  wrinkle  which  is  ob- 
served in  the  integuments  of  the  palm  when  the 
Hand  is  half  closed ; this  artery  then  ascends,  and 
between  the  ball  of  the  Thumb  and  index  Finger  it 
anastomoses  with  the  Superficialis  Volae,  and  with 
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a branch  from  the  Arteria  Radialis  Indicis,  thus 
forming  a sort  of  semicircle,  which  is  the  superficial 
palmar  arch  of  arteries.  The  convexity  of  this  arch 
is  directed  towards  the  little  and  ring  Fingers,  the 
concavity  towards  the  small  muscles  of  the  Thumb. 

The  superficial  arch  of  arteries  is  nearer  to  the 
Fingers  than  the  deep  arch,  and  lies  more  obliquely 
in  the  palm  of  the  Hand  ; the  deep  arch  is  placed 
almost  transversely  upon  the  Metacarpal  Bones  near 
their  carpal  extremities.  Parallel  to  the  deep  arch  of 
arteries,  is  large  branch  of  the  Ulnar  Nerve,  whereas 
the  superficial  arch  has  parallel  to  it  a large  branch 
of  the  Brachial  or  Median  Nerve,  which  unites  with 
a small  branch  of  the  Ulnar  Nerve,  and  forms  an 
arch  of  nerves  which  lies  behind  that  of  the  arteries ; 
from  this  arch  of  nerves  Digital  Branches  pass  off 
to  the  Fingers,  accompanying  the  Digital  Arteries ; 
opposite  each  cleft,  between  the  Fingers,  the  Digital 
Artery  perforates  its  accompanying  nerve,  and  as 
they  run  along  the  side  of  the  Finger,  the  nerve  lies 
most  superficial,  and  is  constantly  sending  off 
branches  which  twine  around  the  artery  and  form  a 
plexus  upon  its  coats ; on  the  last  phalanx  the  nerve 
and  artery  enlarge,  and  the  latter  again  perforates 
the  former,  they  then  terminate  in  minute  branches 
which  are  distributed  to  the  integuments  and  cellu- 
lar membrane  of  the  extremity  of  the  Finger. 

‘From  the  superficial  palmar  arch  of  arteries  nu- 
merous branches  arise ; from  its  concavity  several 
small  twigs  pass  up  towards  the  Carpus,  supplying 
the  Tendons,  the  Lumbricales  Muscles,  &c.,  and 
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anastomose  on  the  Annular  Ligament  with  small 
branches  from  the  Radial  and  Ulnar  Arteries. 
From  the  convexity  of  this  arch  arise,  in  general* 
four  digital  arteries ; the  first,  or  internal,  runs  to 
the  ulnar  side  of  the  little  Finger,  it  supplies  its 
small  muscles,  and  then  runs  along  its  ulnar  side  to 
its  last  phalanx. 

The  second  and  third,  or  middle  Digital  Arteries 
run  to  the  cleft  between  the  little  and  ring  Finger* 
and  to  that  between  the  ring  and  middle  Finger, 
and  each  divides  into  two  branches,  which  run  along 
the  opposed  sides  of  each  of  those  Fingers  to  their 
extremities. 

The  fourth,  or  external  Digital  Artery,  runs  to  the 
cleft  between  the  middle  and  index  Fingers,  and  in 
the  same  way  supplies  the  radial  side  of  the  middle, 
and  the  ulnar  side  of  the  index  Finger;  the  radial 
side  of  this  latter  Finger  being  supplied  by  the 
Arteria  Radialis  Indicis,  from  the  Radial  Artery. 

All  these  digital  arteries  correspond  to  each  other 
in  their  course  and  termination,  they  run  along  the 
anterior  edge  of  the  side  of  the  phalanges  of  the 
Fingers,  as  far  as  the  middle  of  the  last  phalanx, 
where  those  of  opposite  sides  converge,  increase  in 
size,  and  unite,  so  as  to  form  an  arch,  the  convexity 
towards  the  extremity  of  the  Finger;  from  this  arch 
arise  numerous  branches,  which,  together  with 
branches  of  the  Digital  Nerves,  are  distributed  to 
the  cellular  membrane  and  papillae  of  the  cutis. 

As  the  Digital  Arteries  run  along  the  sides  of  the 
Fingers,  they  send  several  branches  both  before  and 
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behind  the  Phalanges,  which  are  surrounded  by  their 
inosculations ; the  synovial  sheaths  of  the  Tendons, 
and  of  the  several  articulations,  are  supplied  by 
these ; near  their  termination  several  branches  are 
sent  to  the  back  part  of  the  last  phalanx,  which  form 
a plexus  of  arteries  in  the  cellular  membrane  and 
cutis  beneath  the  Nail. 

The  Student  may  now  consider  in  what  situations 
the  Ulnar  Artery  can  be  most  easily  exposed  during 
life.  In  the  superior  third  of  the  fore  Arm,  the 
great  depth  at  which  this  artery  lies  from  the  sur- 
face, and  the  number  of  muscles  which  cover  it, 
render  it  impracticable  to  pass  a ligature  around  it ; 
but  in  the  middle  and  inferior  thirds  of  the  fore  Arm, 
the  artery  is  comparatively  superficial,  and  the 
Flexor  Carpi  UlnariS  Muscle  will  serve  as  a guide 
to  it. 

A Surgeon  may  be  required  to  tie  the  Ulnar 
Artery  in  consequence  of  aneurism,  or  of  a wound 
of  the  artery  itself,  or  of  any  of  its  palmar  branches. 

The  Ulnar  Artery  may  be  tied  in  the  middle  or 
lower  third  of  the  fore  Arm,  by  making  an  incision 
through  the  integuments,  about  three  inches  long, 
on  the  radial  side  of  the  Flexor  Carpi  Ulnaris ; the 
aponeurosis  of  the  fore  Arm  is  then  to  be  divided  in 
the  same  direction ; the  Flexor  Carpi  Ulnaris,  which 
in  the  middle  of  the  fore  Arm  nearly  covers  the 
artery,  is  to  be  drawn  inwards  from  the  Flexor  Sub- 
limis ; the  deep  layer  of  fascia  being  next  divided, 
the  Ulnar  Artery  and  its  accompanying  veins  are 
brought  into  view,  tire  Ulnar  Nerve  is  on  their 
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ulnar  side;  the  veins  are  to  be  detached  from  the 
artery,  and  the  aneurism  needle  should  be  passed 
under  the  latter  from  its  ulnar  to  its  radial  side, 
avoiding  the  Ulnar  Nerve,  which,  near  the  Wrist, 
lies  rather  behind  the  artery. 
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ARTERIA  INTEROSSEA. 

This  artery,  which  was  before  mentioned  as  the 
third  branch  of  the  Ulnar  Artery,  arises  from  this 
vessel  while  covered  by  the  Pronator  and  superficial 
Flexor  Muscles;  it  passes  backwards,  downwards, 
and  a little  outwards,  towards  the  Interosseous 
Space,  at  which  it  arrives  opposite  the  tubercle  of 
the  Radius;  it  first  sends  off  a few  insignificant 
branches,  named  Anterior  Recurrent  Arteries,  these 
ascend  towards  the  coronoid  process  of  the  Ulna, 
assist  in  supplying  the  Elbow-joint,  and  anastomose 
with  the  different  branches  before  described  in  this 
situation.  At  the  upper  edge  of  the  Interosseous 
Ligament,  the  Interosseous  Artery  divides  into  two 
branches,  named  the  Anterior  and  Posterior  In- 
terosseous Arteries.  The  Anterior  descends  on  the 
surface  of  the  Interosseous  Ligament,  accompanied 
by  a long  branch  of  the  Median  Nerve,  and  covered 
by  the  Flexor  Pollicis  and  Flexor  Profundus  Mus- 
cles, and  having  arrived  at  the  superior  edge  of  the 
Pronator  Quadratus  Muscle,  it  divides  into  two 
branches,  one  supplies  this  muscle,  and  descends  in 
front  of  the  Carpal  Bones,  on  which  it  anastomoses 
with  the  anterior  carpal  branches  of  the  Radial  and 
Ulnar  Arteries,  and  with  the  deep  palmar  arch  ; the 
other  branch  pierces  the  Interosseous  Ligament,  de- 
scends along  the  posterior  surface  of  the  Radius,  and 
divides  into  a number  of  branches,  which  inosculate 
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freely  with  the  posterior  Carpal  and  posterior  In- 
terosseous Arteries. 

The  posterior  Interosseous  Artery  passes  to  the 
back  of  the  fore  Arm,  through  the  interosseous  space* 
between  the  upper  edge  of  the  Interosseous  Ligament 
and  the  oblique  ligament  of  the  Elbow-joint,  and  is 
covered  posteriorly  by  the  Ancon acus  and  Extensor 
Digitorum  Communis  Muscles : it  immediately  di- 
vides into  two  branches  of  nearly  equal  size ; the 
ascending  is  named  the  posterior  Interosseous  Re- 
current ; it  lies  between  the  Anconaeus  and  Supina- 
tor Brevis  Muscles,  ascends  between  the  external 
Condyle  and  Olecranon  Process  to  the  Triceps 
Muscle,  in  which  it  anastomoses  with  the  Radial 
Recurrent,  Musculo-spiral  and  posterior  branches  of 
the  superior  Profunda,  and  sends  branches  towards 
the  Olecranon  Process,  which  meet  some  from  the 
Ulnar  Recurrent  Artery,  with  which  they  inoscu- 
late. 

The  descending  branch  of  the  posterior  Interos- 
seous Artery  lies  more  superficial  than  the  ante- 
rior Interosseous ; it  is  not  on  the  Interosseous 
Ligament,  but  runs  between  the  divisions  of  the  Ex- 
tensor Digitorum  Communis,  and  of  the  extensors 
of  the  Thumb  ; near  the  W rist  it  divides  into  three 
sets  of  branches ; the  middle  anastomoses  with  the 
posterior  branch  of  the  anterior  Interosseous  Artery, 
the  external  with  the  Arteria  Dorsalis  Carpi  Radialis, 
and  the  internal  with  the  Dorsalis  Carpi  Ulnaris. 

In  amputation  of  the  fore  Arm,  in  addition  to 
tying  the  Radial  and  Ulnar  Arteries,  the  Surgeon 
ought  to  search  for  the  interosseous  vessels,  parti- 
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cularly  the  Anterior,  which  lies  concealed  not  in  the 
centre  of  the  interosseous  space,  but  close  to  the 
Radius.* 

The  integuments  of  the  palm  of  the  Hand  are 
very  vascular,  and  slight  wounds  in  this  situation 
often  bleed  profusely,  not  merely  at  the  time  of  the 
accident,  but  they  are  peculiarly  liable  to  secondary 
haemorrhage.  The  structure  of  the  parts,  and  the 
free  anastomoses  between  the  different  arteries  in  the 
Hand,  may  account  for  this ; the  density  of  the  cel- 
lular tissue,  and  the  numerous  branches  which  each 
vessel  gives  off,  serve  to  retain  it  in  its  situation,  so 
that  when  an  artery  is  divided  it  cannot  retract  so  as 
to  close  itself,  nor  can  an  ecchvmosis  form  around 
the  divided  vessels,  in  this  situation,  as  easily  as  in 
other  parts  of  the  body. 

In  a simple  incised  wound  of  the  palm  of  the 
Hand  there  is  often  considerable  difficulty  in  re- 
straining haemorrhage ; when  the  Surgeon  examines 
the  wound,  in  order  to  secure  the  bleeding  vessel,  he 
can  only  observe  that  the  blood  appears  to  flow  from 
several  orifices,  either  in  a continued  stream  or 
per  saltum,  but  he  cannot  fix  the  tenaculum  in 
any  particular  artery,  neither  does  approximating 
the  edges  of  the  wound  restrain  the  haemorrhage ; 

* It  often  happens  that  the  arteries  of  the  fore  Arm  retract 
after  amputation  of  the  Hand,  and  do  not  bleed ; and  I have 
heard  many  of  our  hospital  Surgeons  say,  that  they  have  per- 
formed this  operation  without  tying  a vessel,  and  that  hamidrr- 
hage  did  not  follow : however,  I would  recommend  in  all 

cases,  whether  the  arteries  bleed  or  not,  that  they  should  he 
secured  by  ligatures. 
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if  he  enlarge  the  wound  with  the  intention  of 
exposing  the  vessel,  he  only  increases  the  dif- 
ficulty, as  in  each  attempt  he  will  divide  several 
others.  In  a wound  in  this  situation,  unless  the 
Surgeon  can  see  any  particular  vessel  bleeding,  and 
so  situated  as  to  admit  of  a ligature  being  applied  to 
it,  he  had  better  not  use  either  the  tenaculum  or 
knife;  and  if  approximating  the  edges  of  the  wound, 
and  making  pressure  by  bandage  and  compress,  fail 
in  checking  the  haemorrhage,  he  should  then  try 
graduated  compression,  first  filling  the  wound  from 
the  bottom  with  a small  piece  of  sponge,  and  lay- 
ing over  this,  small  compresses,  which  are  then  to  be 
secured  by  bandage.  While  the  Surgeon  is  applying 
these  compresses,  an  Assistant  should  compress  the 
Radial  and  Ulnar  Arteries  a little  above  the  Wrist, 
or  put  a tourniquet  on  the  Brachial  Artery ; should 
haemorrhage  even  then  supervene,  the  Surgeon 
should  tie  one  or  both  of  the  arteries  of  the  fore 
Arm,  first  endeavouring  to  ascertain  from  which 
of  these  arteries  the  divided  vessel  is  derived ; this 
may  be  conjectured  from  the  situation  of  the  wound, 
and  from  alternately  compressing  the  Radial  and 
Ulnar  Arteries ; if  the  wound  be  on  the  ulnar  side 
of  the  palm,  near  the  Pisiform  Bone,  there  is  al- 
most a certainty  that  either  the  Ulnar  Artery  or  some 
of  its  branches  have  been  wounded,  and  in  such  a 
case  tying  the  Ulnar  Artery,  and  making  compres- 
sion at  the  part,  will,  in  all  probability,  prevent  further 
bleeding.  On  the  contrary,  should  the  wound  be 
near  the  Thumb,  or  between  the  Thumb  and  index 
Finger,  and  if  compressing  the  Radial  Artery  di- 
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minish  or  stop  the  flow  of  blood,  the  Surgeon  may 
expect  that  tying  the  Radial  Artery  and  applying 
pressure  on  the  wound,  may  be  attended  with  success ; 
if,  however,  he  find  that  tying  one  artery  does  not  ef- 
fect the  object  of  commanding  the  flow  of  blood,  he 
must  then  tie  both  arteries  above  the  Wrist,  and  even 
then  it  may  happen  that  inosculations  between  the 
Interosseous  Arteries  or  some  large  muscular  branch, 
and  the  palmar  arch,  will  permit  the  haemorrhage  to 
continue ; this  haemorrhage,  however,  may,  in  all  in- 
stances, be  restrained  by  local  pressure.* 

* It  is  remarkable,  that  the  free  and  deep  incisions  which  we 
are  frequently  calledupon  to  make  into  the  palm  of  the  Hand, 
for  abscesses  arising  from  neglected  paronychia,  or  other  causes, 
are  seldom  followed  by  hcemorrhage. 
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GENERAL  OBSERVATIONS. 

The  Student  having-  now  concluded  the  dissection 
of  the  arteries  of  the  Neck  and  superior  extremity, 
may  reconsider  the  various  inosculations  that  exist 
between  these  vessels  in  the  different  regions  of  the 
Neck,  Axilla,  Arm,  fore  Arm,  and  Hand,  and  he 
may  contemplate  the  chain  of  vascular  communica- 
tion extending  from  the  Shoulder  to  the  Fingers,  so 
that  if  the  main  artery  of  the  superior  extremity  be 
obliterated  in  any  part  of  its  course,  he  may  compre- 
hend those  several  links  by  which  collateral  circula- 
tion can  be  established  ; for  it  is  well  known  that  in 
a few  hours  after  the  operation  of  tying  the  prin- 
cipal artery,  the  pulse  at  the  Wrist  may  be  distinctly 
felt. 

This  communication  is  maintained  partly  by  dis- 
tinct vessels,  which  are  rendered  obvious  by  dissec- 
tion ; such  exist  around  the  Scapula  and  Elbow,  and 
in  the  Hand ; during  life,  however,  there  are  nu- 
merous inosculations  between  small  arteries  from 
distant  sources  in  the  integuments  and  cellular  mem- 
brane through  the  whole  of  the  superior  extremity, 
even  on  the  periosteum,  and  within  the  btJnes ; 
these  inosculations  the  Dissector  seldom  has  an  op- 
portunity of  observing,  but  they  constitute  a com- 
plete vascular  tissue,  extending  from  the  Shoulder 
to  the  Fingers.-  Indeed  a careful  dissection  of  the 
arteries  of  a limb,  in  which  the  main  trunk  has  been 
for  some  time  obliterated,  clearly  proves,  that  the 
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anastomosing  arteries  are  derived  not  from  any  one 
particular  series  of  vessels,  but  that  they  are  sup- 
plied by  every  contiguous  ramification.  It  cannot, 
however,  be  uninteresting  to  the  Student  to  reflect 
on  those  particular  vessels  which  constitute  the 
more  obvious  and  direct  media  of  communication, 
in  case  obstruction  to  the  flow  of  blood  exists  in 
any  part  of  the  artery  of  the  superior  extremity. 
Suppose  this  obstruction  to  have  occurred  in  the 
Subclavian  Artery  in  the  first  stage  of  its  course, 
and  before  it  has  given  off  any  branch,  the  Arm  will 
be  then  indebted  for  its  principal  supply  of  blood  to 
the  following  inosculations  : — The  Vertebral  Artery, 
from  its  anastomosis  with  the  opposite  Vertebral, 
and  with  the  internal  Carotid  Arteries,  will  receive  a 
considerable  share  of  blood,  which  it  will  transmit 
into  the  Subclavian  beyond  the  obstruction ; the  in- 
ferior Thyroid  Artery,  from  its  free  communication 
with  the  superior  Thyroid,  will  contribute  to  the  same 
effect.  But  should  the  obstruction  of  the  Subcla- 
vian extend  as  far  as  the  Scaleni  Muscles,  and  have 
obliterated  the  mouths  of  all  its  large  branches,  then 
blood  will  be  transmitted  to  the  Shoulder  and  Arm 
through  the  inosculations  of  the  superior  Thyroid, 
the  occipital  and  muscular  branches  of  the  ex- 
ternal Carotid  with  the  ascending  branches  of  the 
inferior  Thyroid,  Supra-scapular  and  Transversalis 
Colli  Arteries,  and  through  the  descending  branches 
of  these  three  last-named  vessels,  it  will  flow  into 
the  Sub -scapular,  Thoracica-acromialis,  and  Cir- 
cumflex, and  thus  be  carried  into  the  trunk  of  the 
Axillary  Artery. 
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If  the  Axillary  Artery  be  obstructed  above  the 
Subscapular  and  Circumflex  Arteries,  the  inoscula- 
tions around  the  Scapula  will  be  still  more  direct 
and  free  than  in  the  case  last  supposed.  But  should 
the  obstruction  in  the  Axillary  Artery  include  the 
origins  of  the  Subscapular  and  Circumflex,  colla- 
teral circulation  will  be  then  established  not  only 
through  the  inosculations  around  the  Scapula,  but 
also  through  those  which  exist  between  the  Circum- 
flex and  Subscapular  Arteries,  and  the  branches  of 
the  Profunda  Humeri,  and  through  this  last-named 
vessel  the  blood  will  enter  the  trunk  of  the  Brachial 
Artery.  Suppose  even  that  the  obstruction  extended 
through  the  Axillary  and  Brachial  Artery,  and  in- 
cluded the  origin  of  the  superior  Profunda,  then  the 
descending  branches  of  this  last-named  artery  will 
conduct  the  blood  into  the  recurrent  branches  of  the 
Radial,  Interosseous,  and  Ulnar  Arteries ; in  such 
a case  then,  the  Circumflex,  Subscapular,  and  Pro- 
funda, will  transmit  the  blood  from  the  cervical  and 
scapular  branches  of  the  Subclavian  into  the  Recur- 
rent Arteries  from  the  fore  Arm. 

The  anastomosis  between  the  arteries  in  the  fore 
Arm  are  so  free  and  frequent,  that  it  is  unnecessary 
to  dwell  on  their  capability  to  establish  a collateral 
circulation  in  case  one  or  both  of  these  arteries  be 
obliterated. 

The  communication  between  the  different  arteries 
in  the  Hand  and  on  each  of  the  Fingers,  are  so  nu- 
merous and  open,  as  in  cases  of  wounds,  to  prove  a 
source  of  danger  to  the  patient,  and  of  embarrass- 
ment to  the  Surgeon.  Both  in  the  superior  and 
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inferior  extremity,  the  further  the  anastomoses  are 
removed  from  the  trunk  towards  the  extremity  of 
the  limb,  the  larger  and  more  manifest  they  become  ; 
these  facts,  as  Professor  Scarpa*  observes,  clearly 
show,  that  nature  has  provided  amply  for  the  ease 
and  equable  distribution  of  the  blood  through  the 
extremities,  not  only  by  the  numerous  anastomoses, 
but  also  by  forming  these  anastomoses  the  larger 
in  proportion  to  the  greater  distance  of  the  parts 
from  the  Heart,  and,  therefore,  the  less  the  impetus 
which  the  blood  receives  from  it 

From  a review  then  of  the  arterial  anastomoses  in 
the  Neck  and  superior  extremity,  the  Student  will, 
doubtless,  come  to  the  following  conclusion,  which 
that  distinguished  professor,  whose  words  I have 
just  quoted,  has  deduced  from  a careful  observa- 
tion of  these  inosculations,  and  with  which  I shall 
close  this  first  part  of  the  Surgical  Anatomy  of  the 
Arteries : — 

“ If,”  says  Scarpa,  “ we  add  to  all  these  anas- 
tomoses existing  among  the  arteries  of  the  superior 
extremity,  the  almost  innumerable  communications 
which  occur  between  the  arteries  of  the  common  in- 
teguments and  of  the  cellular  substance,  both  sub- 
cutaneous and  inter-muscular,  through  the  long  tract 
from  the  Neck  to  the  Fingers,  which  arteries  are 
derived  from  many  origins,  and  constitute  together 
a vast  vascular  plexus  extended  over  the  whole 
length  of  the  superior  extremity,  the  sum  of  the 

* See  a Treatise  on  the  Anatomy,  Pathology,  and  Surgical 
Treatment  of  Aneurism,  by  Antonia  Scarpa,  translated  by 
J.  H.  Wishart,  page  48. 
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described  anastomoses  is  so  prodigiously  increased, 
that  no  one  who  is  acquainted  with  this  structure, 
would  hesitate  for  a single  moment  to  believe,  that 
the  artery  of  the  superior  extremity  may  be  safely 
'tied  at  any  point,  without  any  fear  of  destroying  the 
circulation  and  life  of  the  lower  part  of  the  limb. 
Ever  since  the  art  of  injection  was  introduced  into 
anatomy,  and  cultivated,  these  arterial  communica- 
tions have  been  discovered  to  be  very  much  ex- 
tended, not  only  between  the  arteries  of  the  distinct 
parts  of  each  limb,  but  also  between  those  of  dif- 
ferent divisions  of  the  arterial  system.  To  this 
system  may  be  justly  applied  the  saying  of  Hip- 
pocrates, in  toto  corpora  unus  consensus  et  una  con- 
spiratio;  for  it  may  be  boldly  stated,  that  the  whole 
body  is  an  anastomosis  of  vessels — a vascular 
circle.” 


END  OF  VOL.  I. 
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